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SUNDAY    MORNING,     MAY     28,    1876, 


HELPING  THE  BLIND. 

THE  FACILITIES  AFFORDED  BY  THE 
SOUTH  BOSTON  INSTITUTION. 

In  the  hur- 
ry of  the  life 
of  a  great  city 
like  Boston 
the  wants  of 
my  special 
lass  of  its 
citizens  are 
too  often  for- 
gotten by  the 
masses,  and 
*fter  the  es* 
tablishment 
of  an  institu- 
tion to  care 
for  any  class 
of  unfortu- 
nates its  very 
existence  be- 
comes a  fact 
known  only 
to  the  few  di- 
rectly benefit- 
ed by  it,  and 
to  tho»e  with  whom  the  care  of  its  management  is 
placed.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  public  institu- 
tions necessitates  a  heavy  draft  upon  public  spir- 
ited citizens,  for  trustees  and  financial  agents,  and 
so  onerous  are  some  of  these  duties  that  the  offi- 
cials of  one  institution  almost  forget  the  existence 
of  institutions  devoted  to  other  branches  of  public 
benefaction.  There  are  thousands  throughout 
our  whole  country  who  know  of  and  appreciate 
the  work  done  for  years  by  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston,  and  yet  there  are  many  more  thousands 
who,  being  blessed  with  good  sight  and  having  no 
friends  or  relatives  who  are  shut  out  from  seeing 
the  beauties  of  the  universe,  know  nothing  of  the 
wonders  performed  daily  under  the  roof  of  the 
institution,  which  occupies  the  summit  of  Dor- 
chester Heights,  as  the  site  was  formerly  called, 
on  Broadwav,  and  commands  a  glorious  prospect 
seaward  for  those  who  visit  its  cheerfull  halls  and 
airy  corridors.  During  an  existence  of  nearly 
half  a  century  this  Institution  has  constantly 
sought  to  increase  its  benefits  to  the  class  for 
whom  it  was  organized  in  1829,  and  by  the  gener- 
ous aid  of  the  stato  it  has  developed  its  workings 
and  extended  its  usefulness  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
Since  the  year  I88Q  the  average  prant  by  the  utate 
to    this   Institution    has    been    but   a    little    over 


$12,000,  and  even  with  the  special  grants  made  to 
it  the  cost  to  the  state  has  been  alike  satisfactory 
to  the  officials  charged  with  its  supervision,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  strict  honesty  and  financial  ability 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  served  as  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  Institution  has  been 
aided  bv  private  benefaction i  to  the  amount  of 
$  160  000,  and  other  New  England  states  have 
aided  in  its  maintenance  by  the  payment  of  $300 
each  annually  for  all  pupils  sent  to  the  Institution 
from  among  their  citizens. 

A  GLANCR  AT  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  design  of  the  Institution  has  been  materially 
changed  since  the  first  attempt  at  its  organization 
was  made  by  a  number  of  public  spirited  gentle- 
men in  this  city   in  1827,  and  if  they   could  look 
upon  the  result  of  their  labors  to-day  they  would 
realize  that  they  indeed  builded  better  than  they 
knew.    The  general  plan  of  instruction  includes 
the   branches   usually   taught   in    the     common 
schools  of  the  state,  music  being  given  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  routine  of  study  arranged  for  the 
pupils.    The  teachers  are  selected  with  especial 
reference  not  only  to  their  general  abilities  but  to 
their  acquaintance  with  the  natures  of  the  blind 
and  their  ability  to  deal  with  them  in  a  patient 
and  kindly    manner.     To   the   ordinary   school 
branches,  is  added  instruction  in  a  work  depart- 
ment which  is  divided    into   two  sections— one 
for  juveniles  and  the  other  for  adults.    In  the  ju- 
venile  department   all  the  pupils  of  the   school 
receive  instruction  for  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  the  school   term,  and  the    adult    department 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Institution  and  the  education  to  a 
trade,  of  such   blind   persons  as  are   too  old  to 
desire  to   enter  the   regular   school   department. 
The  practical  end  aimed  at  by  the  Institution  is 
not  only  to  give  to  its  pupils  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion in  the  studies  usually  taught   in   the   public 
schools,  but  to  fit  all  of  its  graduates  for   a  self- 
supporting  position  in  the  world  by  giving  them  a 
thorough  drill  in  some  one  or  more   mechanical 
occupation.    With  this  end  in  view  the  work  shop 
is  made  more  and  more  a  leading  feature  in  the 
instruction,  and  at  the  end  of  the  five    or  seven 
years'  course,  few  leave  its  walls  without  being 
able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  the    means 
gained  in  the  course  of  study.    This  course   of 
instruction  not  only  has  its  practical  advantages, 
but  it  leads  the  inmates  to  a  sense  of  self-respect, 
and  tends  to  prevent  them  from  being  willing  to 
become  objects  of  charity  in  after  life  on  account 
of  their  infirmity.    The  study  of  music  and   the 
trades    incidental    to    the    care   of   piano-fortes 
is     made    a    prominent     feature,     because    of 
the  large  proportion  of  pupils  who  show  a  prefer- 
ence  for    and    genius   in    this    kind   of     labor; 
and  many  of  the  graduates  of  the    Asylum  are 
now  earning  an  honorable  and  generous  living  by 
the  tuning  of  pianos  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments.   The  Institution  has  for  years  maintained 
an  office  in  this  city,  which  is  now  located  at  37 
Avon- street,  and  has  there    taken   orders  for  the 
making  of  mattresses  and  other  upholstery  work, 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  and   other  household 


articles,  the  filling  of  which  has  been  a  source  ol 
employment  to  the  pupils  and  a  slight  income  to 
the  treasury.  The  work  done  by  the  pupils  has 
always  been  characterized  by  a  uniform  degree  of 
thoroughness  and  as  there  has  never  been  any  ob- 
ject to  use  inferior  material*  the  manufaciures  of 
the  Institution  have  always  stood  high  among  those 
who  desire  a  reliable  article.  Many  of  the  gradu- 
ates now  ho!  J  prominent  positions  in  piano  manu- 
factories as  tuners,  and  more  attention  is  con- 
stantly given  to  this  branch  of  work. 

TE$3    BUILDING  ACCOMODATIONS. 

The   building  occupied    by  the  Institution  was 
originally  erected  for  a  hotel  and  was  exchanged 
for  the   mansion   house  of    Colonel    Perkins,  on 
Pearl-street,  which  was  donated    to    the     infant 
Institution   and   which   fact    explains  the  name 
it    now    holds.      Within     a    few    years,      by 
the   efforts  of  Dr.   Samuel    G.    Howe,  recently 
deceased,  and;  who  was   identified  with  the   Insti- 
tution throughout    his  life,  a   separation    of  the 
sexes  in  the  course  of  study  and   the  introduction 
of  the  cottage   system   for  the   female    pupils  ha9 
been  accomplished  and  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
plan  now  in  operation  have  been  freely   acknowL 
edged   even    by    those   who   opposed  the  change 
when  it  was  first  broached.    The  use  of  the  word 
Asylum  in  the  name  of  the  Institution   gives    a 
wrong  impression,  for  the  constant  effort  for  years 
has  been  to  redistribute  the  pupils  among  the  in- 
habitants of  their  own  birth-places  so  far  as  possi* 
ble  after  they  have  become  educated  and  self  sup- 
porting, in  order  that  the  laws  of  propagation  may 
not  be  affected  by  the  intermarriage  of  this  class  ol 
defectives,    which   would    inevitably   follow   the 
massing  of  large  numbers  of  them  in  any  one  dis- 
trict.   Of  the  25  600  to  30,000  blind  persons  in  this 
country  probably  1,000  are  Massachusetts  born  or 
reared,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  belief  that  this  infirmity  is  in- 
creasing in  an  unreasonable  rate  among  our  pop- 
ulation. 

LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 

In  the  long  life  of  this  Institution  many  notable 
cases  have  been  found   among   those    seeking  its 
aid  in  opening  the  world  of  literature,  music  or 
the  industrial    pursuits    to  their  perception,    but 
Laura  Bridgman's  case  stands  as  yet  unparalleled. 
So  great  an  interest  was  felt  in  the  successful  re- 
sult of  the  attempt  to  instruct  her  that  years  ago 
her  history  was  known  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic among  the  friends   of  afflicted  human  be- 
ings.   When    Charles  Dickens  (who  showed  his 
practical  sympathy  for  the  blind   by    causing  an 
edition  of  the   Old  Curiosity  Shop  to  be  printed 
with  raised  type  for  their  use)  came  to  this  coun- 
try for   the  first  time,  one  of  his    earliest    visits 
was  to  see  this  sadly  afflicted  woman.    The  ed- 
ucation of  Laura  Bridgman  will  stand  as  a  mon- 
ument to  the  patience    and  perseverance    of  her 
instructors  through  all  time,  and  will  serve  as  an 
incentive  in  the  future  to  all   who  have   the  care 
or  education  of  any  class  of  defectives.    She  was 
born  in  the  mountain  region  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Dr.  Howe  fir^t  learned  of  her  existence  when 
she  was  six  years  of  age.    Her  father  was  a  sub- 
stantial farmer,  and  her  mother  a  very  intell  igent 


person,  and  from,  them  Dr.  Howe  learned  that 
Xaura  lost  her  senses  of  sight,  speech,  hearing 
smell  by  the  scarlet  fever,  and  at  so  early  an 
as  to  be  ignorant  of  ever  having  used  any  of 
them.  The  proposition  to  instruct  her  was  re- 
ceived with  doubt  by  her  parents,  but  no  objec- 
tion was  made  and  the  little  girl  was  transferred 
to  Dr.  Howe's  residence  in  this  eity,  and  the  task 
of  teaching  her  began.  The  starting  point  was 
the  one  thing  difficult  to  determine,  for  such  a 
case  as  hers  had  never  been  known  in  the  records 
ot  medical  science  the  world  over.  The  plan 
adapted  by  Dr.  Howe  was  to  place  a  pen  and  a 
pin  side  by  side  upon  a  table  in  front  of  her. 
Then,  after  her  hands  had  been  somewhat 
strengthened  so  as  to  command  the  ready  use  oe 
the  muscles,  her  nagers  were  placed  in  the  por 
sitions  necessary  to  form  the  letters  p-e-n  and 
p-i-n  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet.  By  placing 
the  one  and  the  other  in  her  hand  and  forming  the 
letters  requisite  to  represent  it  she  gradually  be- 
came capable  of  distinguishing  the  two  things  and 
to  realize  that  the  change  in  the  position  of  her 
fingers  meant  the  difference  between  the  two  ar- 
ticles before  her.  After  nntiring  repetitions  of  this 
slow  process  she  became  fam  m  with  other 
articles,  and  finally  the  entire  alphabet  and  the 
forty  or  more  thousand  3igns  and  words  In  the 
English  language  became  known  to  her.  By 
patient  and  ingenious  labor  she  was  taught  to 
write  with  an  apparatus  prepared  for  her,  and  in 
time  she  became  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
different  persons  about  her  and  to  understand  the 
names  of  things  and  moral  qualities.  She  is  now 
about  forty-live  years  old,  and  the  sketch  given 
above,  from  a  photograph  by  Warren  taken  within 
a  few  week3,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  face  of 
this  remarkable  woman.  She  is  as  fond  of  the 
dttle  luxuries  of  the  toilet  and  of  ail  the  fineries 
of  feminine  attire  as  any  of  her  more  fortunate 
3isters,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  her  financial 
resources  are  30  limited — the  little  property  which 
wo«Id  have  come  to  her  mother  and  herself  from 
her  father's  estate  having  been  diverted  by  other 
relatives,  leaving  her  dependent  upon  her  own  ex- 
ertions and  the  interest  of  two  thousand  d; 
left  her  by  kind-hearted  friends.  Her  education 
covered  a  period  of  a  score  or  more  of  years  before 
she  could  readily  converse  with  deaf  mutes  ana 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  her  friends. 
By  placing  one  of  her  hands  on  the  1  ps  and  the 
other  upon  the  throat  of  a  person  speaking  she  has 
been  able  to  acquire  the  power  of  speech  so  far  as 
to  utter  a  few  words  distinctly,  but  practically  she 
is  as  incapable  of  speaking  as  when  she  first 
entered  the  Institution. 

EXHIBITION  DAY. 

The  Institution  is  opened  each  Thursday  for 
visits  from  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  and  a  nominal 
admission  fee  only  is  charged  to  strangers,  the 
hours  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock  being,  devoted  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in 
the  several  departments  of  instruction.  The 
methods  pursued  in  teaching  the  blind  vary  so 
radically,  and  the  apparatus  used  is  of  so  novel  a 
description,  that  a  visit  to  the  Institution  on  the 


public  day  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  that  can  be  imagined.  The  concert,  which 
constitutes  one  portion  of  the  entertainment  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  success  ot  the  music 
branches,  and  the  illustration  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  teaching;  the  art  of  tuning  pianos  is  an  as- 
surance that  the  Institution  can  safely  guarantee 
satisfaction  with  all  work  done  in  this  line  by  its 
pupils.  As  the  graduates  of  the  Institution  are 
largely  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions,  and 
are  anxious  to  give  good  work  in  return  for  fair 
compensation  the  public  will  serve. their  own  in- 
terests as  well  as  contribute  to  a  good  cause  by 
giving  employment  to  graduates  wherever  they 
may  locate  themselves  in  business.  The  orders 
left  at  the  Institution,  or  at  its  office  in  this  city, 
will  be  promptly  filled,  and  the  patrons  of  the  In- 
stitution will  find  by  experience  that  what  t'je 
blind  do  they  do  thoroughly  and  well. 

B.  P.  F. 
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LAURA    BRIDGMAN 

Pendant  ces  dernieres  annees,  il  a  ete  souvent  question ,  dans  les 
livres  de  psychologie  et  de  physiologie,  du  cas  de  Laura  Bridgman, 
comme  d'un  exemple  bien  rare  et  peut-etre  unique  d'un  remplace- 
ment  de  tous  les  sens  par  un  seul. 

Dans  le  quarante-troisieme  rapport  annuel  de  l'Asile  des  Aveugles 
du  Massachusetts,  le  Dr  Howe,  qui  a  recueilli  Laura,  donne  une 
description  interessante  de  la  methode  qu'il  a  suivie  pour  faire  son 
instruction.  Nous  donnons  cette  description  d'apres  le  Journal  of 
mental  science  (Janvier  1876). 

J'ai  trouve  dans  un  petit  village  des  montagnes,  une  jolie  petite 
fille,  pleine  de  vivacite,  agee  de  six  ans,  mais  qui  etait  completement 
aveugle  et  sourde,  et  qui  n'avait  qu'une  sensibilite  confuse  de  l'odorat; 
cette  sensibilite  etait  si  confuse,  que,  differente  en  cela  des  autres 
sourds  et  muets  qui  flairent  constamment  toutes  choses,  la  petite  fille 
ne  sentait  pas  meme  ses  aliments.  Ge  sens  s'est  un  peu  developpe  dans 
la  suite;  mais  elle  ne  s'en  est  jamais  beaucoup  servie,  et  n'a  pas  eu 
grande  confiance  en  lui.  Elle  perdit  ses  sens  a  la  suite  d'une  scarlatine, 
et  de  si  bonne  heure  qu'elle  ne  se  rappelle  pas  s'en  etre  servie.  Son 
pere  etait  un  honnete  fermier,  et  sa  mere  une  femme  tres-intelligente. 
Mon  projet  de  donner  a  l'enfant  une  instruction  reguliere,  parut  d'abord 
completement  extravagant.  Mais  la  mere,  femme  d'une  grande  intelli- 
gence naturelle,  et  animee  par  un  ardent  amour  de  sa  Mile,  s'associa 
vivement  a  ma  proposition;  et  au  bout  de  quelques  jours,  la  petite 
Laura  etait  transportee  a  ma  maison,  a  Boston,  et  soumise  a  une  direc- 
tion reguliere,  consistant  en  legons  improvisees  pour  l'occasion. 

Je  n'anticiperai  point  ici  sur  ce  que  je  veux  ecrire  a  son  sujet;  je  dirai 
seulement  que  j'exigeai  d'elle,  par  des  signes  qu'elle  coinprit  vite, 
qu'elle  consacr^t  plusieurs  heures  par  jour  a  apprendre  k  se  servir  de 
ses  mains,  et  a  savoir  commander  a  ses  muscles  et  a  ses  membres. 
Mais  mon  but  principal  et  mon  grand  desir  etaient  de  la  rendre  capable 
de  reconnaitre  les  26  signes  qui  representent  les  lettres  de  l'alphabet 
pour  les  sourds  muet<.  Elle  se  soumit  patiemment  aces  procedes, 
mais  sans  en  comprendre  l'utilite. 

Je  donnerai  ici  une  grossiere  esquisse  des  moyens  que  j'ai  imagines 
pour  operer  son  developpement  mental.  Je  choisis  d'abord  des  mono- 
syllabes  courts,  de  maniere  que  le  signe  qu'elle  devait  apprendre  fut 
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aussi  simple  que  possible.  J e  plagai  devant  elle,  sur  une  table,  une  plume 
(pen)  et  une  epingle  {pin),  et  lui  faisant  toucher  et  palper  avec  soin  les 
doigts  del'une  de  mes  mains,  je  les  plagai  dans  les  trois  positions  indi- 
quees  par  l'alphabet  manuel  des  sourds  et  muets,  et  correspondantes 
aux  lettres  pen:  je  les  lui  fis  sentir,  coup  sur  coup,  un  certain  nombre 
de  fois  jusqu'a  ce  qu'elle  put  associer  ces  positions  dans  son  esprit.  Je 
fis  de  meme  avec  l'epingle,  et  je  repetai  cette  operation  une  vingiaine 
de  fois.  Elle  s'apercut  a  la  fin  que  les  signes  etaient  complexes,  que  le 
signe  du  milieu  d'un  des  mots,  a  savoir  l'e,  etait  different  du  signe  du 
milieu   de  l'autre  mot,  a  savoir  de   Yi.  C'etait  un  premier  pas  de  fait. 
L'operation  fut  repetee  et  repetee  une  centaine  de  fois,  jusqu'a  ce  que 
Tassociation  fut  definitivement  etablie  dans  son  esprit  entre  le  signe 
compose  de  trois  signes  et  exprime  par  trois  positions  des  doigts,  et 
Tobjet  lui-meme,  de  sorte  que,  lorsque  je  lui  presentais  la  plume,  elle 
faisait  elle-meme  le  signe  complexe,  et  que,  lorsque  je  faisais  moi- 
merne  le  signe  avec  mes  doigts,  elle  prenait  triomphalement  la  plume> 
et  la  mettait  devant  moi  comme  pour  dire :  «  G'est  ce  que  vous  desirez.  » 
La  meme  chose  futfaite  avec  fepingle,  jusqu'a  ce  que  l'association 
fut  complete  et  intime  dans  son  esprit  entre  les  deux  objets  et  les  posi- 
tions complexes  des  doigts.  Elle  apprit  ainsi  deux  signes  arbitrages, 
c'est-a-dire  les  noms  de  deux  choses  differentes.  Elle  semblait  avoir 
conscience   d'avoir  compris  et  fait  ce   que  je  desirais,  car  elle  sourit, 
pendant  que  je  m'ecriais  interieurement  et  d'une  maniere  triomphante : 
«  supyjxa!  suprjxa!  »  Je  sentis  alors  que  le  premier  pas  avait  ete  fait  avec 
succes,  et  que  c'etait  celui-la  qui  seul  etait  reellement  difficile,  parce 
qu'en  continuant  le  meme  procede  par  lequel  elle  etait  devenue  capable 
de  distinguer  deux  choses  par  des  signes  arbitraires,  elle  pourrait  arri- 
ver  a  apprendre  a  exprimer  par  des  signes  deux  mille  et  finalement 
les  quarante  mille  mots  et  plus  de  la  langue  anglaise. 

Apres  avoir  appris  que  le  signe  de  ces  deux  objets,  epingle  (pin)  et 
plume  [pen),  etait  compose  de  trois  signes,  elle  s'apergut  que  pour 
apprendre  les  noms  d'autres  objets,  elle  avait  de  nouveaux  signes  a 
apprendre.  Je  me  servisde  monosyllabes,  a  cause  de  leur  simplicity,  et 
elle  apprit  graduellement  a  distinguer  le  signe  d'une  lettre  du  signe 
d'une  autre,  et  arriva  ainsi  a  connaitre  les  26  lettres  arbitraires  de  l'al- 
phabet manuel,  et  la  maniere  de  les  disposer  pour  exprimer  divers 
objets,  tels  que  canif,  fourchette,  cuiller,  fil  et  autres  semblables.  En- 
suite  elle  apprit  les  noms  des  dix  nombres  ou  des  doigts,  puis  la  ponc- 
tuation,  et  les  points  d'exclamation  et  d'interrogation,  en.  somme, 
46  signes  en  tout.  Avec  cela  elle  put  exprimer  le  nomde  chaque  chose, 
exprimer  toute  pensee,  tout  sentiment  et  toutes  les  innombrables  for- 
mes des  pensees  et  des  sentiments.  Elle  avait  acquis  de  la  sorte  le 
«  ouvre-toij  Sesame  »,  du  tresor  entier  de  la  langue  anglaise.  Elle  sem- 
blait comprendre  l'importance  du  procede;  elle  s'en  servait  avec  ardeur 
et  d'une  fagon  ihcessante ;  elle  prenait  divers  objets,  et  par  ses  gestes 
demandait  quels  signes  il  fallait  faire  avec.  les  doigts  pour  exprimer 
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lews  noms.  Alors  elle  etait  trop  rayonnante  de  plaisir  pour  etre  capable 
de  cacber  ses  emotions. 

II  me  semblait  quelquefois  qu'elle  etait  comme  une  personne  seule 
et  abandonnee  dans  une  fosse  profonde,  noire  et  silencieuse,  et  que  je 
lui  jetais  une  corde  que  je  balangais  dans  l'espoir  qu'elle  put  larencon- 
trer,  s'y  cramponner  et  etre  ramenee  a  la  lumiere  du  jour  et  au  sein  de 
la  societe  humaine.  Et  c'est  ce  qui  arrivait ;  et  ainsi,  d'une  maniere 
inconsciente  et  instinctive,  elle  aidait  a  son  heureuse  delivrance.Une 
fois  en  possession  du  systeme  de  signes  arbitrages  exprimes'par  les 
difTerentes  positions  des  doigts  en  usage  chez  les  sourds-muets,  et 
connues  sous  le  nom  de  dactylologie,  il  restait  a  lui  apprendre  a  recon- 
naitre  les  memes  signes  sur  des  caracteres  d'imprimerie,  en  se  servant 
de  lettres  en  relief.  Ainsi  avec  deux  p,  deux  n,  un  e  et  un  i,  elle  put, 
en  disposant  ces  lettres  les  lines  a  cote  des  autres,  sur  une  ardoise 
dont  se  servent  les  aveugles,  donner  suivant  son  gre,  les  signes  qui 
correspondent  a  une  plume  (pen),  ou  a  une  epingle  {pin). 

On  lui  apprit  encore  que  lorsqu'une  espece  de  papier  est  fortement 
pressee  par  les  reliefs  de  ces  caracteres  d'imprimerie,  attaches  ensem- 
ble, les  uns  a  cote  des  autres,  il  se  produisait  sur  le  revers  du  papier 
un  signe  tangible,  celui  de  pen  ou  pin,  suivant  la  position  des  trois 
lettres  ;  qu'elle  pouvait  palper  ce  papier,  distinguer  les  lettres  et  lire 
par  la  meme;  et  que  la  position  de  ces  signes  pouvait'etre  variee  et 
multipliee,  qu'ils  pouvaient  etre  disposes  en  series  et  former  un  livre. 

Alors  elle  s'habituaa  reconnaitreles  contours  des  lettres  produits  par 
des  epingles  que  Ton  fait  penetrer  dans  du  papier  ferme,  et  qui  laissent 
sur  le  cote  oppose  un  contour  pointille.  Elle  s'assura  vite  qu'elle  pou- 
vait par  ce  procede,  ecrire  tout  ce  qu'elle  desirait,  se  lire ;  ecrire  des 
lettres  a  ses  amis  et  les  leur  envoyer  par  la  poste   ........ 

II  serait  trop  d'expliquer  comment,  apres  avoir  appris  les  noms  des 
substantifs  et  ceux  des  choses  concretes,  elle  arriva  a  cornprendre  les 
mots  qui  expriment  les  diverses  qualites  materielles  ou  morales.  Le 
procede  etait  lent  et  difficile ;  mais  j'etais  aide  par  son  ardeur  naturelle 
et  par  son  amour  pour  apprendre  de  nouvelles  choses,  qui  dailleurs 
etait  suivi  de  succes.  Par  exemple ,  elle  apprit  que  quelques  unes  des 
filles  ou  des  femmes  de  sa  connaissance  etaient  d'un  caractere  doux  et 
aimable,  parce  qu'elles  la  traitaient  gentiment  et  la  caressaient  cons- 
tamment.   Elle  apprit   aussi,  que   d'autres  etaient  d'un  caractere  tout 
oppose,  qu'elles  Tevitaient  ou  la  repoussaient,  qu'elles  etaient  brusques 
dans  leurs  mouvements  et  leurs  gestes,  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  elle, 
et  que  par  suite  on  pouvait  dire  que  leur  caractere  etait  aigre.  Avec  un 
peu  d'adresse  elle  fut  conduite  a  associer  dans  son  esprit  les  premieres 
avec  une  pomme  douce,  et  les  autres  avec  une  pomme  aigre;  si  bien 
qu'elle  se  trouva  en  possession  d'un  signe  pour  une  qualite  morale. 
C'est  un  exemple  grossier  j  mais  il  est  difficile  d'expliquer  le  procede  par 
lequel  des  enfants  peuvent  cornprendre  les  noms  des  choses  abstraites 
ou  des  qualites  morales.  Le  succes  vint  de  la  foi,  de  la  patience,  et  de 
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Traduit  du  Journal  of  Mental  Science. 
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EDINBURGH: 
FEINTED    BY    NEILL    AND    COMPANY. 

1877. 


"  It  is  a  curious  case,  this  of  Laura's — A  poor  blind  and  deaf  girl, 
of  humble  history  and  humbler  hopes, — unconscious  of  being  the  object  of 
special  regard,  and  yet  every  act  and  word  carefully  noted  down,  and  more 
eagerly  looked  for  by  thousands  in  various  parts  of  the  world  than  those  of 
purple-born  princesses  !  and  yet  it  may  not  be  a  solitary  case.  It  may  be 
that  each  one  of  us  is  watched  over  with  tender  interest  by  guardian  spirits:— 
that  l  all  our  faults  are  observed,  conned,  and  scanned  by  rote,  and  set  in  a 
book,'  not,  perhaps, '  to  be  cast  in  our  teeth,7  but  to  serve  the  great  purposes  of 
truth  and  good. 

"  Could  Laura  be  suddenly  restored  to  her  senses,  and  clothed  with  our 
faculties  and  intellect,  which  so  far  transcend  hers,  she  would  stand  amazed 
to  find  herself  the  centre  of  so  much  observation;  she  would  fearfully  and 
anxiously  look  back  to  recall  all  her  past  thoughts  and  deeds,  and,  perhaps, 
painfully  repent  that  some  of  them  had  not  been  better.  So  it  may  be  with 
us  when  the  clog  of  the  flesh  shall  be  removed  from  those  faculties  and  powers 
that  so  far  transcend  those  of  the  body.  We  may  find  that  what  we  whispered 
in  secret  was  heard  through  the  universe, — ivhat  we  did  in  the  darkness  was 
seen  as  at  noonday.  But  it  is  better  for  her  and  for  us  that  it  should  be  as  it 
is — that  we  should  shun  the  wrong,  not  because  others  may  punish  us,  and  do 
the  right,  not  because  others  may  reward  us,  but  because  the  one  is  good  and 
the  other  is  bad." — Dr  Howe's  remarks  on  the  operation  of  a  conscience  in 
Laura. 


PKEFATOKY   NOTE. 


The  object  in  presenting  this  short  account  of  Laura  Bridgman 
to  friends  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  is  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
responding  to  the  Appeal  on  her  behalf,  so  gently  put  by  her  bene- 
factor and  best  friend,  Dr  Howe,  in  his  last  report  issued  shortly 
before  his  death  (see  p.  8).  This  appeal  has  already  secured  some 
small  contributions  for  Laura,  and  one  kind  friend  who  had  re- 
ceived a  little  note  of  thanks  from  Laura's  own  hand,  "  invited  all 
friends  who  feel  interested  in  Laura's  case  to  join  with  her  in  giving 
a  shilling.  She  asks  only  that  sum,  and  will  be  much  gratified  by 
being  able  to  remit  at  least  XI  to  Laura."  This  good  work  it  was 
felt  would  gladly  be  shared  in  by  many  others  if  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances were  more  widely  known.  A  request  was  forwarded  to 
Boston  for  some  copies  of  the  plate  which  accompanied  Dr  Howe's 
report,  with  a  statement  of  the  object  proposed,  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing reply  from  M.  Anagnos,  son-in-law  of  Dr  Howe,  has  just 
been  received: — 

Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
Boston,  November  28th,  1876. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  do  not  know  how  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  and 
pleasure  at  your  goodness,  and  that  of  your  frienls,  to  Laura.  It  goes 
right  to  my  heart  I  assure  you  ;  and,  what  is  much  more  to  the  point, 
will  be  a  great  help  to  her. 

I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  by  mail  a  small 
package,  containing  150  copies  of  the  plate  you  desire,  one  of  her  recent 
photographs,  one  of  her  crotchetted  mats,  two  lace-collars,  and  some 
extracts  of  Dr  Howe's  accounts  of  Laura.  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  have 
no  lithographed  copies  of  her  handwriting. 


Laura's  life  will,  I  suppose,  yet  be  written ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
cannot  refer  you,  at  present,  to  any  other  works  than  those  which  you 
yourself  make  mention  of,  viz.,  the  Doctor's  notices  of  her,  and  the  sketch 
given  by  Dickens  in  his  "  American  Notes."  * 

Her  religious  feelings  are  very  strong,  and  she  is  a  regular  communicant 
at  the  Church  of  which  she  is  a  member ;  although,  owing  to  her  infirmity, 
she  does  not  attend  the  services  at  other  times. 

Our  friend,  Dr  Jarvis,  is  appointed  Dr  Howe's  successor  in  the  care  of 
the  School  for  Idiots  ;  but  as  he  is  pretty  infirm,  his  assistant,  Dr  Henry 
Tuck,  is  the  acting  Superintendent.  I  will  tell  the  good  Doctor  that  you 
ask  for  him. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  one  or  two 
copies  of  the  little  pamphlet  you  intend  printing. 

Please  accept,  dear  Dr  Brodie,  my  warmest  thanks  for  all  your  goodness 
to  Laura,  and  believe  me  ever  yours,  most  sincerely, 

M.  Anagnos. 
Dr  David  Brodie, 

Private  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Mentally  Peculiar  Children,  Liberton,  Edinburgh. 

The  photograph  and  specimens  of  Laura's  work  may  be  seen, 
and  copies  of  this  pamphlet  obtained,  at  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum, 
Nicolson  Street,  Edinburgh. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  not  a  few  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  kind  friend  who  has  originated  this  effort,  and  that  a  substantial 
contribution  to  Laura's  comfort  may  soon  be  forwarded  to  her, 

DAVID  BRODIE. 

Liberton,  January  15,  1877. 


*  In  a  former  note  M.  Anagnos  says,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Dr  Howe's  last 
illness  prevented  him  from  putting  into  shape  for  publication  his  promised  work 
on  the  education  of  Laura,  and  that  his  notes  and  memoranda  on  the  subject  are  so 
incomplete  and  in  such  a  crude  state  that  no  one  else  can  finish  it." 

An  interesting  notice  of  Laura  appears  in  "The  Early  Choice  ;  a  Book  for 
Daughters,"  by  the  late  Kev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.D.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  New  York  ;  and  a  volume,  entitled  "  An  Account  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,"  pp.  192,  was  published  by  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  London,  1852;  an  article 
also  appears  in  the  "  Revue  Philosophique,"  L'education  de  Laura  Bridgman,  4ieme 
livraison,  Paris,  1876. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 


Dr  Howe  first  heard  of  Laura  in  1837  through  an  account  in  a  country 
newspaper,  of  a  girl  devoid  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell.  His  interest 
was  aroused,  and  he  set  off  at  once  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case. 
He  found  in  a  village  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  a  pretty  and 
lively  girl  about  six  years  old,  who  was  totally  blind  and  deaf,  and  who 
had  only  a  very  indistinct  sense  of  smell,  so  indistinct  that,  unlike  other 
young  deaf  mutes  who  are  continually  smelling  at  things,  she  did  not 
smell  even  at  her  food.  Her  senses  had  been  lost  through  scarlet  fever, 
at  so  very  early  an  age  that  Laura  had  no  recollection  of  any  exercise  of 
them.  Dr  Howe's  proposal  to  give  her  regular  instruction  seemed  to  be 
a  very  wild  one  ;  but  her  mother,  a  woman  of  great  natural  ability,  ani- 
mated by  warm  love  for  her  daughter,  eagerly  assented  to  the  proposal, 
and  in  a  few  days  Laura  was  brought  to  his  house  in  Boston,  and  placed 
under  regular  instruction.  At  first  several  hours  a  day  were  devoted  to 
physical  training.  She  learned  to  use  her  hands,  and  to  control  her 
muscles  and  limbs.  But  Dr  Howe's  chief  aim  was  to  get  her  to  learn  the 
26  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  Laura  submitted  patiently  to  the  tedious 
process  without  at  all  understanding  its  purpose.  The  whole  course  by 
which  Dr  Howe  attained  his  object  is  so  interesting  that  we  must  give 
it  somewhat  in  detail.  He  selected  two  articles,  a  pin  and  a  pen,  so 
that  the  signs  for  their  names  might  be  as  simple  as  possible.  He 
familiarised  her  with  the  objects  themselves,  and  then  proceeded  to  form 
the  three  letters — p  e  n — with  his  hand,  making  Laura  feel  carefully  the 
position  of  his  fingers.  He  did  the  same  with  pin,  and  repeated  each 
lesson  many  scores  of  times.  She  at  last  perceived  that  the  signs  were 
complex,  and  that  the  middle  sign  of  the  one  differed  from  the  middle 
sign  of  the  other,  that  is  the  i  from  the  e.  This  was  the  first  step  gained. 
This  process  was  repeated  over  and  over  hundreds  of  times,  until  finally 
the  association  was  established  in  her  mind  between  the  three  signs 
expressed  by  the  three  positions  of  the  fingers  and  the  article  itself,  so 
that  when  the  pen  was  given  to  her  she  would  make  the  sign,  and  when 
the  sign  was  made  by  her  teacher  she  would  smile  as  in  triumph  and  hold 
up  the  pen,  as  much  as  to  say — "  This  is  what  you  want." 
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Dr  Howe  rejoiced  as  well,  for  he  felt  that  the  first  and  only  really  diffi- 
cult step  was  surmounted,  and  that  by  continuing  the  same  process  she 
could  now  go  on  and  learn  the  forty  and  odd  thousand  signs  or  words  in 
the  English  language.  By  degrees  Laura  learned  all  the  26  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  how  to  arrange  them  to  express  various  objects  ;  then  she 
learned  the  10  numerals,  and  then  the  punctuation  and  exclamation  and 
interrogation  points,  some  46  signs  in  all.  She  had  thus  got  the  hey  to  the 
whole  treasury  of  the  English  language.  She  seemed  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  these  acquisitions,  and  at  times  was  too  radiant  with  delight 
to  be  able  to  conceal  her  emotions.  Dr  Howe  says,  "  It  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  that  she  was  like  a  person  alone  and  helpless  in  a  deep, 
dark,  still  pit,  and  that  I  was  letting  down  a  cord  and  dangling  it  about, 
in  hope  that  she  might  find  it ;  and  that,  finally,  she  would  seize  it,  and 
clinging  to  it  be  drawn  up  into  the  light  of  day  and  into  human  society." 
And  so  it  did  happen,  and  she  herself  instinctively  and  unconsciously 
aided  in  her  happy  deliverance. 

Laura  afterwards  learned  the  same  signs  in  types,  which  she  could  press 
on  stiff  paper,  and  so  read.  She  was  also  provided  with  types  having 
projecting  pin-points,  which,  when  pressed  upon  paper,  left  a  dotted  out- 
line on  the  reverse  side.  She  was  also  taught  to  write  letters  and  words 
with  a  lead  pencil,  by  the  aid  of  the  French  Writing  Board  for  the  Blind, 
the  most  effective  and  cheapest  method  ever  yet  invented  for  regulating 
the  size  of  the  letters,  and  securing  straight  lines. 

But  Laura  had  yet  to  learn  the  words  expressive  of  the  material,  or 
moral  qualities  of  the  things,  with  the  names  of  which  she  was  now 
familiar.  The  process  was  slow  and  difficult,  but  her  native  shrewdness 
and  love  for  learning  new  things  was  so  great  that  success  followed;  for 
instance,  she  knew  that  some  of  her  companions  were  rough  and  impa- 
tient with  her,  while  others  were  gentle  and  kind.  By  a  little  skill  she 
was  made  to  associate  the  one  class  with  a  sour  apple,  and  the  other  with 
a  sweet  one,  and  thus  she  was  supplied  with  a  sign  for  a  moral  quality. 
This  is  but  a  rough  illustration  of  a  process  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
even  in  the  experience  of  ordinary  children. 

But  success  came  of  faith  and  patience.  It  was  Dr  Howe's  conviction 
that  Laura  possessed  that  grand  universal  characteristic  of  humanity,  the 
innate  disposition  and  capacity  and  desire  to  acquire  and  use  a  complete 
language,  and  she  only  required  the  discovery  and  application  of  such 
devices  as  would  reach  the  dark  and  still  abode  in  which  her  spirit 
was  enshrouded.  In  this  faith  he  acted;  and  holding  to  it  firmly, 
succeeded  in  bringing  her  out  of  her  mental  darkness  into  light.  Dr 
Howe  generously  confesses  that  he  was  much  aided  in  the  training  of 
Laura  by  young  lady  teachers,  who  became  in  love  with  the  work,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  it  with  saintly  patience  and  perseverance.  Great 
assistance  also  was  given  to  Laura  by  the  blind  pupils  of  the  Institution. 


At  an  early  stage  of  her  training  Dr  Howe  Bays, fi  She  is  now  very 
expert  with  her  needle  ;  she  knits  vei y  easily,  and  can  make  twine  bags 
and  various  fancy  articles  very  prettily.  She  is  very  docile,  has  a  quick 
sense  of  propriety,  dresses  herself  with  great  neatness,  and  is  always 
correcl  in  her  deportment.  In  short,  it  would  be  dillicult  to  find  a  child 
in  the  possession  of  all  her  senses,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages 
that  wealth  and  parental  love  can  bestow,  who  La  nunc  contented  and 
cheerful,  or  to  whom  existence  seems  a  greater  blessing  than  it  does  to 
this  bereaved  creature,  for  whom  the  sun  has  no  light,  the  air  no  sound, 
and  the  flowers  no  colour  or  smell." 

The  innate  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  instinctive  efforts  which  the 
human  faculties  make  to  exercise  their  functions,  is  shown  most  remark- 
a.hly  in  Laura.  Her  tiny  fingers  are  to  her  as  eyes,  and  ears,  and  nose, 
and  most,  deftly  and  unceasingly  does  she  keep  them  in  motion  ;  like  the 
feelers  of  some  insects  which  are  continually  agitated,  and  which  touch 
every  grain  of  sand  in  their  path,  so  Laura's  arms  and  hand-  are  con- 
tinually in  play;  and  when  she  is  walking  with  a  person,  she  not  only 
recognises  everything  she  passes  within  touching  distance,  but  by  con- 
tinually touching  her  companion's  hands  she  ascertains  what  lie  is  doing. 
A  person  walking  across  a  room  while  she  had  hold  on  his  left  arm, 
would  find  it  hard  to  take  a  pencil  out  oi'  his  waistcoat  pocket  with  his 
right  hand  without  her  pen-riving  it. 

Thus  doth  her  now  active  mind,  though  all  silent  and  dark  within, 
commune  by  means  of  her  one  sense  with  things  external,  and  gratify  its 
innate  craving  for  knowledge  by  close  and  ceaseless  attention.  Her  curi- 
osity is  insatiable,  and  by  the  cheerful  toil  and  patient  labour  with  which 
she  gleans  her  scanty  harvest  of  knowledge,  Bhe  reproves  those  who 
having  eyes  see  not,  and  having  ears  hear  not. 

So  she  went  on,  diligently  and  happilyj  for  a  score  or  more  of  years 
until  at  last  she  acquired  a  large  vocabulary  of  words,  and  could  converse 
readily  and  rapidly  with  all  deaf  mutes  and  all  persons  who  could  use 
these  signs.  She  could  read  printed  books  readily  and  easily,  finding  out 
for  herself,  for  instance,  any  chapter  or  verse  of  Scripture.  She  could  also 
write  down  her  own  thoughts  and  experience  in  a  diary,  and  she  could 
read  letters  from  her  friends  in  pricked  type,  or  by  the  Braille  system  of 
points.  Thus  was  she  brought  at  last  into  easy  and  free  relations  with 
her  fellow  creatures,  and  made  one  of  the  human  family. 

During  many  years  Laura  passed  most  of  her  time  in  exercises  such  as 
those  above  described,  new  ones  being  devised  as  she  proceeded.  She 
spent  as  many  hours  daily  in  her  studies  and  mental  work  as  was  consis- 
tent with  her  health,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  time  was  given  to  gymnastics 
or  learning  to  handle  domestic  implements,  as  the  broom,  the  dishcloth, 
and  the  needle  ;  to  sew,  to  knit,  to  braid,   to  occupy  herself  in  simple 
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house-work,  sweeping  floors,  dusting  furniture,  making  beds  ;  finally,  to 
more  difficult  kinds  of  work,  as  crotchet- work  and  the  like. 

In  all  these  things  she  succeeded  so  well,  that  she  is  now  capable  of 
earning  a  livelihood  as  assistant  to  any  kind  and  intelligent  housekeeper 
who  would  accommodate  her  work  to  Laura's  ways. 

To  make  the  whole  method  and  process  of  instruction,  long  and  tedious 
as  it  was,  fully  understood,  will  require  a  good  sized  volume  ;  but  I  must 
limit  myself  here  to  an  expression  of  the  thought  and  principle  which 
gave  me  courage  to  begin  and  perseverance  to  finish  the  work.  I  propose 
to  give  later  a  minute  account  of  the  instruction  of  this  dear  child,  and 
the  condition  into  which  it  has  brought  her. 

Dr  Howe  further  says — I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  Laura  is 
now  about  44  years  old.  Her  father  has  recently  died,  and  the  little  pro- 
perty which  he  thoughtfully  left  for  his  widow,  and  this,  the  most  dearly 
beloved  of  his  children,  has  been  very  selfishly,  ungenerously,  and,  as  I 
think,  unlawfully,  misappropriated  by  some  relatives,  so  that  Laura  and 
her  aged  mother  must  bear  such  unkind  treatment  in  the  old  homestead, 
that  they  continue  to  live  in  it  only  through  the  lack  of  means  to  live 
elsewhere. 

Laura  has  for  many  years  continued  to  earn  a  little  money  by  making 
small  articles  in  bead  and  crotchet  work,  and  she  has  the  interest  of 
$2000  bequeathed  to  her  by  two  kind  lady  friends,  Mrs  and  Miss  Loring. 
She  has  also  a  home  during  the  cold  season  at  the  Institution,  but  still 
she  barely  receives  enough  for  necessary  articles  of  dress,  whereas  she  has 
a  feminine  love  for  personal  ornamentation,  and  delights  in  fashionable 
dresses,  bonnets,  and  the  like,  and  trinkets  for  her  dressing  table,  and  it 
would  give  me,  adds  Dr  Howe,  great  pleasure  to  gratify  her  innocent 
taste  to  a  reasonable,  and  even  to  a  little  unreasonable  degree. 

Any  persons  disposed  to  make  addition  to  the  Loring  Fund  can  do  so  by 
remitting  to  me,  or  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  with  explanations  of 
their  wishes. 

In  response  to  this  invitation,  some  friends  have  felt  it  a  privilege  to 
send  to  Boston  some  small  expressions  of  sympathy  with  Laura  and  her 
mother  in  their  trying  circumstances,  and  these  notes  of  the  simple  facts 
of  the  case  are  sent  forth  in  the  assurance  that  others  will  gladly  join  in 
doing  a  kindness  to  one  so  singularly  dependent  on  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  her  fellows.  One  incident  in  Laura's  history  is  of  such  special 
interest  as  to  deserve  to  be  here  put  on  record. 

Many  years  did  not  elapse  till  Dr  Howe  heard  of  another  case  in  the 
same  sad  condition  as  Laura — Oliver  Caswell,  a  comely  boy  of  12  years  and 
in  good  health,  but  totally  blind  and  deaf  from  early  infancy.  He  was 
brought  to  the  Institution,  and  the  same  zealous  and  intelligent  young  ladies 
who  had  been  engaged  in  training  Laura  employed  the  same  methods  and 
contrivances  in  his  instruction.  After  long,  oft-repeated,  and  patient  efforts. 
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he  got  hold  of  the  thread  by  which  lie  was  led  out  of  his  dark  and  isolated 
labyrinth  into  light.  Laura  took  great  interest  a?id  pleasure  in  assisting 
those  who  undertook  the  tedious  task  of  instructing  him.  She  loved  to 
take  his  brawny  hand  with  her  slender  fingers,  and  Bhow  him  how  to 
shape  the  mysterious  signs  which  were  to  become  to  him  keys  of  know- 
ledge  and  methods  of  expressing  his  wauls,  his  feelings,  and  his  thoughts; 
so  that  he  might  have  free  and  full  communion  with  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  and  friends  of  all  degrees.  No  scene  in  a  long  life,  says 
Dr  Howe,  has  left  more  vivid  and  pleasant  impression  upon  my  mind 
than  did  that  of  these  two  young  children  of  nature,  helping  each  other 
to  work  their  way  through  the  thick  wall  which  cut  them  off  from 
intelligible  and  sympathetic  relations  with  all  their  fellow-creatures. 
They  must  have  felt  as  if  immured  in  a  dark  and  silent  cell,  through 
chinks  in  the  wall  of  which  they  got  a  few  vague  and  incomprehensible 
signs  of  the  existence  of  persons  like  themselves  in  form  and  nature, 
—  would  that  the  picture  could  be  drawn  vividly  enough  to  impress 
the  minds  of  others  as  strongly  and  pleasantly  as  it  did  to  my  own. 
I  see  Laura  grasping  one  of  Oliver's  stout  hands  with  her  long, 
graceful  fingers,  and  guiding  his  forefinger  along  the  embossed  paste- 
board before  them,  while  with  her  other  hand  she  feels  the  changes  in 
the  features  of  his  face  to  find  whether,  by  any  motion  of  the  lips  or 
expanding  smile  he  shows  any  sign  of  understanding  the  lesson ;  while 
her  own  handsome  and  expressive  face  is  turned  eagerly  toward  his,  every 
feature  of  her  countenance  absolutely  radiant  with  intense  emotions, 
among  which  curiosity  and  hope  shine  most  brightly,  Oliver  with  his 
head  thrown  a  little  back  shews  curiosity  amounting  to  wonder,  and  his 
parted  lips  and  relaxing  facial  muscles  express  keen  pleasure  until  they 
beam  with  that  fun  and  drollery  which  always  characterize  him.  *  *  * 
Three  years  wrought  a  strange  change  and  wonderful  improvement.  They 
would  stand  face  to  face  as  if  expecting  some  burst  of  light  to  dispel  the 
utter  darkness,  and  enable  them  to  see  each  other's  countenance.  They 
seemed  listening  attentively  for  some  strange  sound  to  break  and  dispel 
the  perpetual  and  death-like  silence  in  which  they  had  ever  lived,  and 
permit  them  to  hear  each  other's  voice.  *  *  *  How  changed  again  the 
scene  of  their  intercourse  after  four  years  use  of  tangible  speech  had 
given  them  a  great  range  of  language  and  enabled  them  to  interchange 
thoughts  and  emotions  easily  and  rapidly  !  Laura,  quick  as  lightning  in 
her  perceptions  of  meaning  and  in  her  apt  replies,  would  still  almost 
quiver  in  her  eagerness  for  greater  speed  in  the  flow  of  her  companion's 
signs.  Oliver,  patient,  passive,  reflective,  and  even  smiling,  was  closely 
attentive.  As  the  interest  increased,  Laura  would  gesticulate  with  arms 
and  hands  as  well  as  fingers,  and  dance  up  and  down  upon  the  floor 
excitedly  ;  wdiile  Oliver's  face,  as  he  grew  a  little  moved,  would  become 
flushed,  and  the  perpetual  smile  on  his  lips  wTould  spread  into  a  broad 
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laugh,  which  made  his  pallid  face  the  very  image  of  fun  and  frolic.  No 
scene  on  the  boards  of  a  pantomimic  theatre  could  exceed  this  real,  living, 
but  silent,  intercourse  between  two  sorely  bereaved  but  happy  youths,  who 
never  thought  of  the  impression  which  they  made  upon  beholders. 

Oliver's  case  was  in  some  respects  even  more  interesting  than  Laura's, 
because  although  far  inferior  in  mental  capacity,  and  slower  in  perceptions, 
he  had  an  uncommonly  sweet  temper,  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  a 
love  of  sympathy  and  of  fun,  the  gratification  of  which  made  him  happy 
at  heart,  and  clad  his  handsome  honest  face  in  perpetual  smiles.  But 
Laura,  although  comely  and  refined  in  form  and  attitude,  graceful  in 
motion,  and  positively  handsome  in  features,  and  although  eager  for  social 
intercourse  and  communion  of  thought  and  sentiment  with  her  fellows, 
had  not  that  truly  sympathetic  nature  which  distinguished  Oliver. 

Oliver's  progress  in  learning  language  and  acquiring  intellectual  know- 
ledge is  comparatively  slow,  his  memory  is  not  tenacious,  a  great  part  of 
what  has  been  taught  him  he  forgets  in  a  month  afterwards.  This 
is  true  of  all  the  intellectual  branches,  especially  of  those  in  which 
objects  are  not  used  as  illustrations;  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  of  the  knowledge  of  persons  and  things  with  which  he  comes  in  con- 
tact. He  is  a  very  apt  learner  at  any  handiwork  ;  he  delights  in  the  use 
of  tools,  and  excels  most  of  his  companions  in  the  workshop.  He  never 
forgets  a  lesson  which  has  been  taught  him  there. 

Oliver  Caswell,  too,  will  have  full  mention  in  another  place ;  he  points 
my  moral  and  adorns  my  tale  here  by  giving  living  proof  that  a  blind 
and  deaf  mute  man  may  pass  his  life  usefully  and  happily ;  and  may 
make  himself  independent  by  the  trained  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  lay 
up  a  surplus  in  the  bank  for  his  old  age.  His  right  to  be  recognised  as 
an  intelligent  and  morally  responsible  person  has  been  fully  established. 

Henceforward  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  leaving  any  deaf  and  blind 
mute,  who  has  ordinary  capacity,  in  the  state  of  irresponsible  idiocy  to 
which  persons  in  this  situation  have  heretofore  been  condemned  by  high 
legal  authorities,*  as  well  as  by  public  opinion. 

*  "A  man  is  not  an  idiot  if  he  hath  any  glimmering  of  reason,  so  that  he  can  tell 
his  parents,  his  age,  or  the  like  matters.  But  a  man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in  the  same  state  with  an  idiot ;  he  being 
supposed  incapable  of  any  understanding,  as  wanting  all  those  senses  which  furnish 
the  human  mind  with  ideas." — Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 


"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." — 

Gal.  vi.  3 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 


Friends  receiving  contributions  will  oblige  by  detaching  this  sheet  and  for- 
warding it  with  the  amount  collected  to  Dr  Brodie,  Columbia  Lodge, 
Liberton,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

"  Every  man  according  as  he  purpoaeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give, 
not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." — 2 
Cor.  ix.  7. 
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SEPTEMBER  19,   1878. 


Laura  Bridgman. 

Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman,  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Girl.  By  Mary  Swift 
Lamson.  Boston :  New  England  Publishing  Co. 

Dr.  Howe,  to  whose  hands  the  instruction  of 
Laura  Bridgman  was  committed,  intended  to 
prepare  such  a  book  as  this,  but  the  work  was 
delayed  too  long.  After  his  death,  it  was  un- 
dertaken by  Mrs.  Lamson,  formerly  Miss  Swift, 
who  was  Laura's  sole  teacher  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  who  has  enjoyed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  her  ever  since  the  year  1841. 
The  book  contains  large  extracts  from  the  jour- 
nals of  Miss  Swift  and  of  other  teachers,  in 
which  the  actual  history  of  Laura's  education  is 
minutely  recorded.  The  daily  record  of  her  in- 
tellectual and  moral  progress  is  here  laid  before 
us.  We  hope  the  book  will  be  widely  circulated. 
We  need  not  say  that  it  is  intensely  interesting, 
and  profoundly  suggestive.  To  all  who  are  in 
terested  in  the  study  of  the  human  mird,  the 
facts  which  it  contains  are  of  the  first  impor- 
tance; while  readers  of  every  class  will  find  that 
the  story  reaches  their  hearts.  The  book  ought 
to  go  into  Sunday  school  libraries,  where  we 
should  expect  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  books. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
in  1829.  At  a  little  more  than  two  years  of  age 
she  was  deprived,  by  scarlet  fever,  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and,  to  a  great,  extent,  of  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell.  And  just  before  her  eighth 
birthday  she  entered  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  South  Boston.  Until  her  seventh 
year,  she  was  able  to  discern  a  strong  light,  but 
at  that  time  this  power  was  lost,  and  she  has 
since  been  in  total  darkness.  The  senses  of 
smell  and  taste  are  of  variable  strength,  being 
sometimes  of  considerable  service,  and  some- 
times of  none  at  all.  It  does  not  appear  that 
she  ever  remembered  any  of  the  few  words  which 
she  had  learned  before  her  illness.  But  when 
she  came  into  Dr.  Howe's  hands  she  knew  cer- 
tain signs  as  means  of  communication ;  she  had 
learned  to  do  many  things,  both  for  use  and  for 
pleasure,  in  her  father's  house;  and  her  mind 
was  so  active  within  the  bars  that  confined  it,  as 
to  afford  great  hope  that  means  of  utterance 
might  yet  be  given  to  her. 

The  first  step  was  the  greatest.  Slips  of  pa- 
per were  given  her,  on  which  the  names  of  fa- 
miliar objects  were 'printed  in  raised  letters; 
while  similar  slips  were  pasted  upon  the  corre- 


sponding  objects  which  were  given  her  to  han- 
dle. Who  can  tell  how  the  idea  reached  her 
mind?  But  she  did  perceive  at  length  that  the 
signs  on  the  paper  corresponded  to  the  objects 
on  which  they  were  pasted.  Then  the  way  was 
open  for  instruction.  After  a  time  the  manual 
alphabet  was  taught  her,  in  a  similar  way.  And 
her  delight  knew  no  bounds  when  she  found 
herself  thus  enabled  to  express  her  own  thoughts 
and  to  learn  the  thoughts  of  others.  On  a  visit 
to  her  heme  she  taught  the  alphabet  to  her 
mother.  From  the  day  when  she  learned  thus 
to  communicate,  she  delighted  to  be  talking,  and 
was  incessantly  asking  the  names  of  things,  and 
learning  as  rapidly  as  possible  their  qualities. 
But  she  had  only  one  perfect  sense  to  learn  with, 
and  the  difficulties  were  innumerable.  She  had 
to  obtain  through  circuitous  explanations  the 
Knowledge  that; we  possess  without  knowing  that 
we  ever  did  obtain  it.  It  was  a  wonder  that  she 
learned  so  much.  And  it  could  never  have  come 
to  pass,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  own  astonish- 
ing quickness  and  the  wonderful  tact  and  pa- 
tience of  her  teachers. 

The  method  of  communicating  with  her  is 
told  by  Miss  Swift  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  some  reader  would  like  to  ask,  'How  do 
you  read  books  to  Laura?'  Seated  at  her  left  side, 
on  a  sofa  rather  than  in  a  chair,  with  the  book  in 
my  left  hand,  I  spell  with  my  right  hand  (using  the 
manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf-mutes)  every  word  with 
the  exception  of  'and,'  which  has  its  own  sign. 
This  is  all  I  have  to  attend  to.  She  takes  care  of  the 
rest  herself.  With  her  right  hand  moving  lightly 
over  my  fingers,  never  with  pressure  enough  to  im- 
pede their  motion,  she  spells,  or  rather  reads,  the 
words.  She  does  not  seem  to  take  cognizance  of  each 
letter  any  more  than  we  do  when  we  read  with  our 
eyes;  but  the  most  rapid  talker  by  the  finger  alpha- 
bet could  never  be  too  quick  for  her  comprehension, 
and  I  always  talk  to  her  with  such  rapidity  that  no 
eye  could  possibly  read  the  words." 

No  extracts  can  fairly  represent  the  intensely 
interesting  process  of  her  education  as  it  is  here 
detailed.  She  was  insatiably  curious,  and  eager 
for  knowledge,  and  in  the  course  of  time  she 
was  taught  the  principal  branches  of  a  common 
education.  In  arithmetic  she  was  unequal,  now 
bright,  and  now  dull;  but  her  progress,  on  the 
whole,  was  wonderful.  In  geography  she  was 
deeply  interested,  and  astonishingly  quick.  Lan- 
guage she  learned,  of  course,  by  use,  and  she 
was  always  bringing  some  teacher  lists  of  words 
to  be  explained.  Her  style  in  speech  and  writ- 
ing was  very  natural  in  the  earlier  years,  but 
•she  afterwards  liked  to  use  the  longer  words  that 
she  was  learning,  and  her  style  became  some- 
what stiff  and  stilted.  At  present  it  is  quaint 
and  expressive,  though  inexact.  The  journals 
of  her  teachers  are  of  great  interest,  as  showing 
the  progress  of  her  mind  by  the  questions  that 
she  asked.  On  any  given  subject  she  might  ask 
questions  many  times,  and  on  each  occasion 
take  a  wider  range.  There  was  need  that  her 
teacher  should  be  ready  to  meet  demands  for 
information  of  any  kind.  Here  is  one  day's 
questioning  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old: 


"Commenced  her  conversation  by  asking,  'Is  salt 
made  ?'  She  was  much  interested  in  an  account  of  it. 
Her  next  query  was,  'How  is  gravy  made?  What  is 
3auce  made  of?  What  is  lead  in  my  pencil?  What  is 
oil  made  of,  and  hair-oil,  and  rum,  and  camphor, 
and  cologne?    What  would  I  do  if  I  drank  them?'  " 

And  here  is  one  day's  list  of  words  to  be  de- 
fined, presented  a  year  later:  ' 'Perish,  example, 
property,  repeated,  prince,  lest,  proverbs,  af- 
flicted, advice,  recommend,  poverty,  wretched, 
chapters,  pervert,  an  allusion,  Jews,  insensible, 
Romans,  Saviour,  offered,  mingled,  crucified, 
disgraceful,  writer." 

Laura's  religious  history  is  not  less  interesting 
than  the  history  of  her  intellectual  growth.  In 
one  respect  it  is  sad,  and  in  another  it  is  most 
instructive  and  encouraging.  In  her  childhood 
there  was  no  evidence  that  she  had  any  knowl-* 
edge  of  a  Creator,  or  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
though  there  was  early  proof  of  the  presence  of 
conscience.  Dr.  Howe  was  extremely  conscien- 
tious in  caring  for  the  child,  and  was  anxious 
that  no  false  or  unworthy  ideas  of  God  should 
be  imparted  to  her  mind.  He  believed  that  any 
ideas  that  she  might  receive  before  she  had 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  progress 
would  of  necessity  be  so  incomplete  as  to  be  un- 
just, and  therefore  he  planned  to  keep  her  re- 
ligious instruction  entirely  in  his  own  hands. 
He  requested  Miss  Swift  not  to  introduce  any 
conversation  that  would  lead  to  religious,  sub- 
jects^ and  to  refer  her  to  him  for  answers  to  any 
questions  about  religion  that  she  might  ask. 
Miss  Swift  did  not  believe  this  to  be  the  best 
policy,  but  she  obeyed  instructions,  and  avoided 
the  forbidden  subject.  She  gives  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  her  dissent,  founded  on  general  princi- 
ples ;  but  the  peculiar  course  of  events  rendered 
Dr.  Howe's  well-meant  treatment  of  his  pupil 
specially  injurious.  When  Laura  was  in  her 
fourteenth  year  Dr.  Howe  went  to  Europe,  and 
was  absent  sixteen  months,  making  no  provision 
for  any  such  religious  instruction  as  he  might 
give  if  he  were  at  home.  While  he  was  beyond 
her  reach,  Laura  arrived  at  the  moment  when 
her  mind  encountered  the  great  facts  upon  which 
religion  rests.  Some  months  before  his  depart 
ure  the  death  of  one  of  the  blind  boys  had 
aroused  questions  that  must  be  answered,  and 
he  had  talked  with  her  about  God  and  the  soul. 
After  that,  thoughts  upon  these  subjects  would 
not  be  repressed,  and  she  was  often  asking  the 
great  questions  respecting  human  life  and  des- 
tiny, though  no  answer  was  at  hand.  She  un- 
derstood that  Dr.  Howe  wished  to  teach  her 
himself  upon  these  subjects,  and  loyally  waited ; 
but  she  was  very  impatient,  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  time  he  was  absent  she  wrote  him  the 
following  letter.  How  can  he  have  read  it  with- 
out wishing  that  he  had  made  some  provision 
for  the  satisfying  of  her  mind? 


"Twenty  eight  of  January. 
"My  very  dear  Dr.  Howe: 
What  can  I  first  say  to  God  when  I  am  wrong  ? 
Would  he  send  me  good  thoughts  and  forgive  me 
when  I  am  very  sad  for  doing  wrong?  Why  does  he 
not  love  wrong  people,  if  they  love  Him?  Would  he 
be  very  happy  to  have  me  think  of  Him  and  Heaven 
very  often?  Do  you  remember  that  you  said  I  must 
think  of  God  and  Heaven  ?  I  want  you  to  please  to 
answer  me  to  please  me.  I  have  learned  about  great 
many  things  to  please  you  very  much.  Mrs.  Har- 
rington has  got  new  little  baby  eight  days  last  Sat- 
urday. God  was  very  generous  and  kind  to  give  ba- 
bies to  many  people.  Miss  Rogers'  mother  has  got 
baby  two  months  old.  I  want  to  see  you  very  much. 
I  send  much  love  to  you.  Is  God  ever  ashamed?  I 
think  of  God  very  often  to  love  Hire.  Why  did  you 
say  that  I  must  think  of  God?  You  must  answer  me 
all  about  it,  if  you  do  not  I  shall  be  sad.  Shall  we 
know  what  to  ask  God  to  do?  When  will  He  let  us 
go  to  see  him  in  Heaven?  How  did  God  tell  people 
that  he  lived  in  Heaven?  How  could  He  take  care  of 
folks  in  Heaven?  Why  is  He  our  Father?  When 
can  He  let  us  go  in  heaven?  Why  cannot  He  let 
wrong  people  go  to  live  with  Him  and  be  happy? 
Why  should  He  not  like  to  have  us  ask  Him  to  send 
us  good  thoughts  if  we  are  not  very  sad  for  doing 
wrong?" 

Dr.  Howe's  answer  to  this  appeal  was  very 
kind  and  thoughtful,  but  it  made  no  impression 
upon  her  mind.    It  was  an  attempt  to  exhibit 
to  her  the   beneficence  of    God.    Miss   Swift 
wrote,  "Although  she  understood  each  separate 
word,  I  think  the  argument  was  beyond  her  ca- 
pacity."   After  his  return  Dr.  Howe  began  to 
give  her  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  and  then 
first,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  learned  the  name 
of  Christ.    She  was  profoundly  interested  in 
the  Bible,  and  soon  became  deeply  impressed  by 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  our  Lord's  exam- 
ple.   From  this  time  she  lived  a  prayerful  life, 
often  meditating  upon  God    and  Christ,  and 
bearing  testimony  to  the  power  of  such  medita- 
tions to  help  her  against  sinful  passions.    Her 
besetting  sin  in  early  life  was  anger;  and  in  the 
conflicts  which  it  brought,  her  will  had  often 
yielded  to  the  claim  of  duty,  even  before  she 
had  heard  of  Christ.    When  she  was  more  than 
thirty  years  old  rebellious  feelings  toward  God 
arose  in  her  heart  because  of  the  sudden  death 
of  her  sister.     For  months  she  was  full  of  bit- 
terness, but  in  the  submission  that  followed  she 
found  such  peace  as  she  had  never  known  be- 
fore, and  accounted  herself  a  Christian  in  a  new 
and  higher  sense.     In  1863  she  was  baptized  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Herrick  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,   of  which 
her  parents  were  members.     Her  own  account 
of  her  emotions  on  the  day  of  her  baptism  will 
i  be  read  with  interest. 

"I  was  guided  to  the  brookside  by  my  mamma 

j  &  Mrs.  Huntington.    Mr.  H.  sent  for  me  one  of  his 

!  chairs  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  brook  while  holy 

prayer  was  being  addressed.    Two  students  sang  a 

hymn  112.  I  believe  that  the  first  line  of  the  hymn  is, 

•In  all  my  God's  appointed  ways.' 

I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  talk  with  my  fingers  at  the 
blessed  ordinance,  but  I  was  so  happy  to  have  my 
mother  or  any  person  speak  to  me.  My  soul  was 
overwhelmed  with  spiritual  joy  and  light  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  his  blest  son  Jesus  Christ.  I 
could  hardly  smile,  for  I  felt  solemnly  happy.  I 
could  reflect  (upon)  the  victory  of  God  and  my  Sa- 
viour.   Therefore  a  glorious  light  shone  in  my  head. 


My  soul  was  cast  into  the  hand  of  my  dear  Saviour 
by  faith.  As  Mr.  H.  took  me  by  the  hand  crossing 
the  pure  water,  I  felt  a  thrill  of  crying  for  joy, 
though  not  one  drop  of  a  tear  fell  in  sight  from  my 
eyes.  I  acknowledged  the  hand  of  my  God  was 
laid  upon  my  trembling  soul,  also  how  merciful  and 
loving  he  was  within  me.  I  did  not  have  any  fear 
nor  trouble  in  the  least,  because  my  trust  and  hope 
were  in  my  Redeemer.  My  dear  father  &  a  gentle- 
man aided  me  up  out  of  the  water,  &  I  sat  in  the 
chair  on  utterance  of  another  prayer.  I  went  to 
church  and  the  holy  communion.  Mr.  H.  gave  me 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  God.  It  was  a  most 
glorious  and  pious  Sunday,  ever  more  for  me  to  re- 
tain (remember)." 

These  few  samples  from  the  book  will  lead 
our  readers,  we  hope,  to  wish  for  more,  and  to 
read  the  whole.  Professor  Park,  of  Andover, 
contributes  an  introduction,  in  which  he  draws 
out  some  of  the  lessons  that  are  taught  by  this  re- 
markable life ;  and  his  closing  sentences  well  rep- 
resent the  feeling  with  which  we  lay  down  the 
book. 

"We  read  of  men  who  having  eyes  see  not,  and 
having  ears  hear  not:  but  we  now  behold  a  woman 
.who  has  no  eyes,  and  yet  sees  the  finger  of  nature 
pointing  to  its  God;  has  no  ears,  and  yet  listens  to 
the  tones  of  nature  expressing  the  majesty  of  God; 
lives  in  the  land  of  silence  and  the  land  of  darkness, 
is  unable  to  utter  the  name  of  Him  who  dwelleth 
only  in  the  light,  and  yet  she  holds  and  enjoys  com- 
munion with  that  Infinite  Intelligence.  The  most 
disabled  of  men  is  made  but  little  lower  than  the 
angels.'' 
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Laura  Bridguian.* 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  lesson  con- 
nected v/ith  the  life  of  this  well-known 
woman  is  the  value  set  upon  a  human 
soul,  caged  and  locked  in  the  triple  prison 
of  her  defective  senses,  by  those  who 
spent  untold  pains  to  force  their  way  to  it, 
not  because  it  cried  for  deliverance,  but 
simply  because  they  hungered  and  thirsted 
to  set  it  free.  It  is  to  the  eternal  honor  of 
Dr.  Howe  and  his  devoted  assistants  that 
this  heroic  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  hu- 
man soul,  quite  independent  of  any  theo- 
logical notions,  not  only  fired  their  resolu- 
tion to  overcome  what  seemed  nigh  to  im- 
possibilities, but  fed  this  fire  with  fuel  for 
long  years,  until  their  zeal  and  skill  had 
broken  down  the  thickest  barriers,  and  let 
forth  the  prisoner  into  moral,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  light,  and  life,  and  freedom. 
Perhaps  no  homage  to  the  worth  of  one 
single  soul  was  ever  more  costly,  or  more 
worthy  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Laura  Bridgman  seems  to  have  had  the 
concentrated  energy  and  devotion  of  at 
least  three  valuable  lives  directed  to  her 
emancipation.  No  princess  that  ever  lived 
could  have  enjoyed  a  more  expensive  and 
painstaking  education!  It  is  amazing  to 
read  the  patient,  never  intermitted  record 
of  her  slow  and  weary  schooling.  Only 
hearts  touched  with  heavenly  pity,  and 
minds  inspired  with  the  deepest  reverence 
for  humanity,  could  have  endured  so  long 
the  strain  upon  their  efforts  to  briDg  the 
knowledge  of  this  world  and  of  God  to  so 
hapless  aDd  helpless  a  being.  But  they 
were  rewarded.  No  doubt  scientific  curi- 
osity, and  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light 
upon  the  laws  of  thought,  and  the  order  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development,  may 
have  sustained  so  thoughtful  and  in- 
structed a  man  as  Dr.  Howe  in  his  benev- 
olent enterprise.  But  it  is  plain  that  curi- 
osity or  scientific  ambition  had  a  very  in- 
ferior place  in  his  exalted  motives.  He 
labored  with  the  skill  of  a  philosopher, 

*  lifb  and  Education  of  Latjba  Dbwbt  Bbjdg-' 
man.   By  Mary  Swift  iamson. 


but  with  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  upon 
the  deliverance  of  this  most  helpless  and 
most  dungeon-bound  of  human  creatures; 
and  nothing  in  hi3  whole  life  will  remain 
a  nobler  and  more  inspiring  proof  of  his 
love  for  and  devotion  to  his  race. 

Most  people  are  entirely  familiar  with 
the  main  outline  of  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Laura  Bridgman;  and  the  general  ver- 
dict would  undoubtedly  be  that,  while  in- 
finite pains  were  taken  to  develop  her 
mind  and  instruct  her  in  the  means  of 
communicating  with  the  world,  her  life 
must  be  full  of  sadness  and  almost  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  her  misfortunes, 
in  the  deprivation  of  three  of  her  senses. 
How  can  we  imagine  a  person  happy  who 
is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind?  And  yet  one 
of  the  main  impressions  received  from 
this  story  of  her  life,  as  told  by  her  teach- 
ers, and  occasionally  by  herself,  is,  that 
during  her  early  life  she  was  happy,  and 
that  only  when  the  matter  was  referred  to 
directly  did  she  seem  painfully  conscious 
of  her  infirmities,  or  bitter  against  Divine 
Providence ;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  vivid 
imagination  and  active  brain,  her  pleasure 
in  life  was  intense  at  times,  and  the  ex- 
quisite acuteness  of  her  sense  of  touch 
was  marvelous  in  supplying  a  delicate  and 
subtle  insight,  not  always  or  often  sur- 
passed by  those  in  possession  of  all  their 
faculties.  She  could  feel  a  smile,  a  frown; 
read  with  her  fingers  the  character  and 
looks  of  all  who  approached  her,  designate 
different  materials,  patterns,  and  even 
colors  by  her  wonderful  touch;  indeed, 
her  whole  body  seemed  as  sensitive  to  im- 
pressions through  this  one  faculty  as  a 
chemical  plate  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun.  No  doubt  this  extreme  sensitive- 
ness in  one  direction  caused  her  to  suffer 
keenly  at  times,  but  she  had  an  insatiable 
curiosity,  and  lived  peculiarly  in  a  world  of 
constant  interest  and  investigation.  In 
one  sense,  her  life  was  both  artificial  and 
ideal,  if  these  contradictory  terms  are  ad- 
missible,— artificial,  because  she  could 
never  be  thoroughly  independent,  and  en- 
joyed something  of  the  constant  care  and 
watchfulness  given  to  a  very  young  child; 
ideal,  in  that  everything  material  must  al- 
ways be  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  mys- 
tery and  wonder;  and,  through  the  con- 
stant use  of  her  spiritual  faculties,  the  idea 
of  God  was. scarcely  more  difficult  to  grasp 
or  understand  than  any  other  idea  of  which 
she  could  be  told. 


Dr.  Howe  was  very  careful  not  to  strain 
her  spiritual  sense,  but  endeavored  to  de- 
velop her  confidence  and  trust  in  other 
ways;  and,  when  her  religious  nature  was 
finally  aroused  and  stimulated,  her  faith 
sprang  up  singularly  strong  and  pure. 
Her  trust  in  a  heavenly  Father  was  child- 
like and  simple.  Her  intellectual  develop- 
ment was  small,  and  her  religious  faith 
unclouded  by  subtle  doubts  and  complex 
reasonings.  AcceptiDg  almost  implicitly 
the  instructions  of  her  teachers  and  Dr. 
Howe,  she  rested  calmly  and  tranquilly  on 
the  Christian  faith  as  demonstrated  by 
them.  Her  moral  and  spiritual  faculties 
became  thoroughly  alive  through  judicious 
training;  and  her  expressions  of  faith  in 
trod,  and  belief  in  his  perfect  love  and 
goodness,  are  refreshing  and  touching  in 
their  simple  earnestness.  Her  conscien- 
tiousness was  marked ;  and  although  her 
teachers  often  found  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing her  fits  of  passion,  or  "rudeness,"  as 
they  delicately  called  it,  she  became  very 
sensitive  to  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
could  never  long  rest  happy  while  devi- 
ating from  them.  As  regards  her  mental 
training ,  an  excellent  memory  and  a  nat- 
urally thorough  and  retentive  mind  enabled 
her  to  receive  a  very  good  common  school 
education.  She  had  a  good  knowledge  of 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  natural  history, 
could  read  and  write  with  fluency — al- 
though always  expressing  her  ideas  in  a 
quaint  and  labored  form, — and  talked  as 
rapidly  with  her  fingers  as  most  people 
with  their  mouths. 

I  have  spoken  of  her  life  as  past,  al- 
though she  is  still  living  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  because  her  edu- 
cation and  training  were  of  such  great  in- 
terest many  years  ago,  and  gave  the  key  to 
so  much  that  has  been  done  in  later  years 
for  similar  cases.  Her  life  is  compara- 
tively tranquil  and  monotonous  now,  al- 
though she  resides  in  what  she  calls  her 
"sunny  home"  at  the  Asylum.  She  has 
recently  composed  two  poems,  called 
"Light"  and  "Darkness,"  which  appear  at 
the-  end  of  the  volume  which  we  have  just 
read.  They  are  short  and  epigrammatic, 
and  somewhat  peculiar  in  style,  but  show 
a  genuine  religious  fervor  and  some  poet- 
ical fancy.  Childish  in  many  respects  she 
must  remain  to  the  last;  but  her  hopes  of 
another  life,  where  her  halting  senses  will 
no  longer  impede  her  spiritual  and  intel- 


lectual  progress,  are  most  touchingly  ex- 
pressed in  the  poems  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  volume  which  precedes 
them  is  very  interesting,  and  will  reward 
any  one  who  is  willing  to  plod  through  so 
many  details  for  the  sake  of  a  more  thor- 
ough comprehension  of  the  wonderful  life 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  also  as  a  slight 
tribute  to  the  teachers  who  devoted  their 
lives  and  hearts  to  her  training  and  hap- 
piness, h.  w.  B. 
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nderful  one,  bordering  on  the  miracu- 
faculties  perfect,  but  suddenly,  at  the 
e»e  of  two  years,  deprived  by  sickness  of  the  power  to  see, 


Laura's  history  is  a  wo 
lous.     Born  with  all  the 


hear,  smell,  or  taste,  she 
edge  of  the  outward  worl 


by  the  noted  philanthro 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  o 
task  of  her  education 


has  lived  with  no  conscious  knowl- 
d,  except  through  the  single  sense  of 


touch.     At  the  age  of  sev  en  she  was  found  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 


pist  and  friend  of  the  unfortunate, 
f  Boston,  who  undertook  the  difficult 
Could  it  be  accomplished? 
It  was  at  this  time  ascertained  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt 
that  Laura  could  not  see  a  ray  of  light,  nor  hear  the  least 
sound,  and  never  exercised  the  sense  of  smell.  Could  this  un- 
fortunate girl,  thus  dwell  ing  in  darkness  and  stillness  as  pro- 
found as  that  of  a  closed  itomb  at  midnight,  with  no  avenue  to 
the  great  world  around  hat  the  narrow  range  of  her  sense  of 
touch,  be  made  to  know  what  other  children  learn  with  eyes 
and  ears,  with  taste  and  smell  ?  Dr.  Howe  believed  that  she 
could. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  was 
Swift, — now  Mrs.  Lamson, — became 
multitudes  who  have  visited  Laura, 


made  her  home,  and  Miss 
her  teacher.     Among  the 


have  been  thousands  of  distinguished  persons,  from  all  civil- 
ized countries.  Charles  \  Dickens,  when  in  America,  being 
strongly  attracted  to  her  <j;ase,  and  becoming  deeply  interested 
in  her  education,  devotedl  a  chapter  to  her  in  his  "American 
Notes."  So  much  interest  was  awakened,  that  several  English 
gentlemen  joined  Dr.  Howe  in  paying  the  expenses  of  a 
teacher,  who  should  keep  a  faithful  record  of  her  progress,  day 
by  day;  and  in  the  volume  we  offer  is  embodied  a  summary  of 
this  original  diary,  and  of  the  learned  and  painstaking  reports 
of  Dr.  Howe,  as  explanatpry  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  her 
peculiar  and  mysterious  life. 

Miss  Swift  performed  her  work  as  teacher  with  remarkable 
success.  She  devoted  hei-self  almost  exclusively  to  her  singu- 
lar pupil,  and  taught  her  |through  the  finger-language  to  read, 
to  write  to  cipher,  to  perfprm  many  kinds  of  needle-work,  and 


carried  her  through  the  course  of  studies  usually  taught  in 
Grammar  Schools,  and  also  some  of  the  higher  branches,  with 
almost  marvellous  rapidity  and  proficiency. 

Colbtim's  Mental  Arithmetic  was  mastered  in  a  single  year, — 
a  feat  of  mathematical  skill  almost  incredible.  Mrs.  Lamson 
says  it  was  a  delight  to  teach  Laura,  so  easy  was  she  to  learn. 
Bright,  cheerful,  inquisitive,  quick  of  motion, —  thought  far 
outleaping  gesture  and  expression, — affectionate,  social,  de- 
lighted with  society,  gay  and  frolicsome  in  spirit,  anxious  to 
know  everything,  she  has  been  the  wonder  of  her  teachers, 
visitors,  and  all  who  have  ever  seen  or  known  her. 

Laura's  history,  her  education,  her  sayings,  her  writings, 
have  a  charmed  and  fascinating  interest  for  everybody,  and 
Mrs.  Lamson  and  Dr.  Howe  have  told  the  strange  story  so 
that  it  will  please  the  humblest  reader,  as  well  as  the  most 
careful  and  philosophical  student. 

The  social,  educational,  and  moral  questions  which  will  re- 
ceive light  and  solution  by  this  work  are  many  and  varied,  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  great  philan- 
thropist, Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  has  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  giving  Laura  to  the  world  as  A  thoroughly  edu- 
cated  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND  GIRL. 

This  work  is  published  in  one  volume  of  over  400  pages; 
large  type,  fine  paper,  and  beautiful  binding,  with  Heliotype 
Portraits  of  Laura  in  childhood  and  womanhood,  of  Oliver 
Caswell,  and  of  Laura's  singular  handwriting  in  Letters  and 
Poems. 

Her  poem  entitled  "Holy  Home"  is  regarded  by  many 
critics  as  the  most  remarkable  production  ever  published. 

This  book  will  be  sold  only  by  Canvassing  Agents,  and  will 
be  delivered  to  subscribers  at  $2.00  per  volume,  payable  on 
delivery.  It  has  been  copyrighted  for  Laura's  sole  benefit,  Mrs. 
Lamson  having  done  her  work  gratuitously. 

S^^  Single  copy  sent  post-free  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  price. 


Published  by  NEW-ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Boston. 
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W  *>&  I? 


OU  R     REPORTER 

LAUR4  BRUM;  MAN, 
The  Deaf  and  Blind  Lad]  of  Boston, 

It  would  seem  that  If  a  person  be 
depri\  i  d  of  anv  oae  of  I  lie  five  senses 
the  other  four  are  preternaturally 
sbai  pened.  Thus  the  blind  man  can 
detecl  8(  >unda  n  itb  greater  accuracy 
than  those  w bo  are  gifted  with  per 
feci  vision.  The  deaf  man,  on  the 
contrary,  is  usually  very  sharp- 
sighted,  and  imposes  upon  bis  eyes 
a  greater  duty  than  the  man  whose 
ears  can  hear  i «    fectly. 

I  ii  the  instil  tmons  de>  oted  to  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  the  teachei  - 
report  thai  the  pupils  are  usually 
tractable,  and  manifest  a  great  desire 
to  learn  something  within  the  rai 
of  their  faculties.  Instances  arc  on 
record  of  almost  Bupernatura]  ac- 
quirements, on  the  part  of  tfa 
wh  have  been  deprived  of  sight 
and  hearing.  The  case  of  Lama 
Bridgman  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
and  peculiar 

sin-  was  horn  at  Hanover,  N.  II., 
in  the  year  L829,   and  up  to  the  age 

Of   tWO  years  pOSSS88ed  all  her  facul- 
ties, hut  a  severe  illness  at  that  time 


o<  casioned  the  loss  of  Bight  ami 
hearing  as  well  a-  speech,  while  the 
sense  of  smell  was  also  destroyed, 
ami  that  oi  taste   greatly  impaired 

She  gradually  recovered  her  health, 
hut  none  ot  her  lost  senses  were 
restored.  At  the  age  of  eight  vears 
she  became  an  inmate  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  8. 
G.  Howe,  and  soon  acquit ed  such  a 
familiarity  with  the  building  and  its 
various  apartments  that  she  could 
wander  at  will  through  it  unattend- 
ed. Dr.  Howe  resolved  to  under- 
take at  once  the  task  of  instructing 
her,  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and 
one  which  until  that  time  had  never 
been  attended  with  success.  The 
first  step  was  to  teach  her  the  names 
of  objects  ;  for  this  purpose,  an  ob- 
ject with  which  she  was  familiar, 
such  as  a  fork  or  a  spoon,  was 
placed  in  her  hands,   and  with  it  its 


name    in    raised   letters.     This  was 
repeated  many  times,   and    with  dif- 
ferent objects,  until  she  had  learned 
that  the  word  bore  some  relation  to 
the  object.     As   yet,    however,  her 
idea  of  this  relation  was  very  vague. 
The  next  step  was  to  present  her  the 
separate  letters  in  relief,    at  first  so 
arranged   as  to    form    the   name  of 
any  object  she  knew.     Finding  that 
she  recognized  the  word,  her  teacher 
disarranged   the  letters,  and    taking 
her  hands  in  his  own,  proceeded  to 
reconstruct  the  word,  causing  her  to 
feel  each  letter  which  composed  it ; 
having  done  this    several  times,  she 
constructed  the  word  herself  without 
assistance.     The    same  process   was 
then  repeated  with  other  words,  and 
before    the  close    of  her  lesson   the 
idea    evidently    dawned    upon    her 
mind    that   this    was    a    means    by 
which    she    could  communicate  her 
thoughts    to    others.     This    process 
was  continued  until  she  had  become 
familiar  with  a  considerable  number 
of  words.     She  was  then  furnished 
with  type  having  the  letters  in  relief, 
and    with  a   board    that    had   been 
pierced  with  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  type.     Objects    known  to  her 
were  then  presented    and  she  would 
compose   the    name  with  the  types. 
This  process  afforded   her  great  de- 
light.    She    was    next    taught    the 
manual  alphabet,  which  she  acquired 
very  readily.     This  having  been  at- 
tained   her    tcac  ier   presented    her 
with  an  object  with  whicn   she  was 
not  familiar,   and  left  her  for  a  time 
to    inform    herself    concerning    its 
form    and    use.     The    teacher  then 
spelled  its    name    with   the   manual 
alphabet,    the  child  following  each 
letter  until   she  comprehended  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  object,  when 
she  would  herself  spell   it    with  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  then  compose 
it  with  the  types,   and   finally   place 
the  word  thus    composed  by  the  side 
of  the  object.     All   this    was  accom 
plished  within  three  months. 

Her  instruction  was  confined  to 
the  names  of  objects  for  the  first 
two  years,  then  the  attempt  was  made 
to  instruct  her  in  their  qualities,  and 
subsequently  in  their  relations  to 
each  other.  There  were  many  diffi- 
culties connected  with  each  step, 
but  patience  and  perseverance  over- 
came them  all.  She  was  afterwards 
taught  to  write,  and  she  subsequent- 
ly acquired  the  rudiments  of  arith- 


metic,  took  lessons  on  the  piano,  on 
which  she  became  quite  a  skillful 
performer,  and  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  needlework  and  of 
some  household  duties. 

It  would  seem  that,  where  so  much 
can  be  accomplished  by  patience  and 
perseverance  under  trying  circum- 
stances, it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
take  great  pains  with  this  unfortu- 
nate class  of  beings,  and  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge which  may  be.  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  thus  help  them  to 
avoid  being  burdens  upon  public 
charity.  To  do  this  requires  disci- 
pline on  the  part  of  the  instructors, 
in  a  measure  possessed  by  very  few, 
and  the  danger  is,  that  when  the 
pupils  leave  the  institutions  where 
they  have  been  taught,  they  miss  that 
thorough  training  and  are  apt  to 
relax  into  immethodical  habits  and 
become  discouraged  in  their  efforts 
at  self-maintenance,  and  try  one  vo- 
cation and  then  another,  until  finally 
they  become  dependent  on  charity. 
They  need  to  be  taught,  above  all 
else,  firniness,  self-reliance  and  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  and  no  lesson  is 
more  profitably  taught  than  the 
necessity  of  practicing  these  virtues 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  every 
one,  whether  possessed  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  sight  or  not. 


THE  WATCHMAN. 


LAUEA  BRIDGMAN. 

Tho  name  of  this  interesting  and  ren 
able  blind  deaf-mute  is  everywhere  f 
iar,  but  there  arc  a  few  popular  erro 
regard  to  her  that  we  would  like  to  correct. 
It  is  often  stated  by  writers  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  even  on  as  good 
authority  as  the  oucy clopied ias,  that  she  is  a 
fine  performer  on  the  piano.  People  visit 
her  at  tho  Institution  expecting  to  hear  some 
wonderful  musical  exploit,  and  go  away 
disappointed.  Some  ignoruiiHy  expect  her 
even  to  slug. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  every  candid  think- 
or,  that  if  this  were  (me,  it  must  certainly 
bo  miraculous.  She  is  totally  deaf,  and 
therefore  it  would  bo  physically  impossible 
to  teach  her  music.  Even  if  one  should  un- 
acrtake  all  the  trouble  that  would  be  in- 
volved to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  mechani- 
cal execution,  where  would  be  the  advan- 
tage? She  could  not  hear  it  or  know 
whether  it  was  correctly  performed,  and 
therefore  it  would  give  her  uo  pleasure  ( 
satisfaction.  In  no  part  of  her  educatic 
was  music  taught,  therefore  she  cannot  play 
in  a  masterly  manner  on  the  piano. 

She  is  called  also  one  of  the  moBt 
ful  and  successful  of  blind  teachers.  This 
is  an  error.  Wonderful  as  are  her  attain- 
ments and  her  capacities  for  the  enjoyment 
of  social  life,  yet  practically,  the  amount  of 
instruction  she  can  give  to  the  blind  pupils 
is  small.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  her  to 
tench  them,  as  her  only  means  of  communi- 
cation is  tho  mauual  alphabet,  a  slow  pro- 
co--  compared  with  the  oral  method  in  com- 
mon use.  Yet  she  passes  many  happy  hours, 
and  renders  valuable  aid  in  the  work-room 
with  the  girls  by  threading  needles,  exam- 
ining work  to  see  if  it  is  properly  done, 
taking  it  out  and  starting  it  anew  in  an  im- 
proved manner. 

It  is  also  confidently  alleged  that  she  can 
aiaUugoiah  colors.  This  is  a  statement  so 
often  made  in  regard  to  all  blind  persons 
that  those  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  believe  it  to  be  really  so.  But  it  is  now 
a  settled  point  that  this  is  not  true.  All 
pntctionl  teachers  and  scientists,  who  have 
given  the  subject  mature  thought  agree  in 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
blind  to  tell  colors  with  anything  like  the 
discrimination  of  seeing  persons.  This  will  j 
bo  plain  when  we  reflect  upon  the  phenom-  j 
cna  of  color.  The  impression  is  made  up- 
on the  eye  by  the  reflection  of  certain  rays 
I  of  the  spectrum.  Light  is  not  tangible,  and 
therefore  inappreciable  to  the  (ouch.  In  ■ 
at!  tho  wonderful  cases:  cited".  Ii  hita  be-eii 
found  upon  close  observation  that 
could  not  do  it. 

Dr.  Howe  once  took  especial  pnins  t 
the  evidence  from  intelligent  and  truthful 
persons  of  a  certain  young  lady  in  Europe, 
entirely  blind  from  birth,  who  was  reputed 
to  have  the  power  of  distingni-hing  differ- 
ent pieces  of  cloth  by  their  color.  He  found 
upon  close  attention  iluit  .•die  deceived  her- 
self. Her  knowledge  of  t lie  difference  came 
from  the  fact  that  one  color  radiated  the 
warmth  which  it  had  imbibed  more  rapidly 
than  another,  and  therefore  felt  warmer  or 
colder  to  the  lips  and  end  of  the  tongue,  by 
which  she  applied  the  test.  Thisis  the  on- 
ly way  iu  which  a  blind  person  can  distin- 
guish one  color  from  another,  and  very  few 
can  do  even  that.  Practically,  however, 
with  a  little  assistauce  and  instruction,  the 
blind  can  learn  enough  of  color  to  blend 


THE   WATCHMAN, 

them  appropriately  in  bead  and  worsted  c 
silk  work,  and  many  of  them,  not  totally 
blind,  can  distinguish  some  colors  i 
Btrong  light. 

It  has  been  often  confidently  affirmed  that. 
Laura  can  tell  the  color  of  everything  hy 
the  sense  of  feeling  alone.  This  is  certain- 
ly a  great  mistake,  and  as  her  sense  of  feel- 
ing is  probably  more  acute  than  that  of  any 
other  person,  it  cannot  evidently  be  literal- 
It  is  also  stated  that  she  can  run  a  sewing- 
machine  with  as  much  ease  and  rapidity  us 
a  seeing  person.  It  is  true  that  she  has  been 
taught  to  use  one,  and  conlddo  many  kinds 
of  work  with  remarkable  skill  and  excel- 
leaco.  She  once  gave  an  exhibition  of  her 
abilities  at  the  State  House  before  tho  Leg- 
islature and  a  large  concourse  of  people. 
Sho  hemmed  a  pillow-case,  and  one  i 
bought  it,  paying  five  dollars  for  the  c 
osity.  Yet  she  could  hardly  be  said  to 
a  machine  without  assistance  in  the  < 
and  preparation  of  it  for  her  use.  "Within 
the  last  few  years  her  health  has  been  too 
delicate  for  her  to  attempt  so  hard  work, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  she  doea  n 
the  present  time  use  a  sewing-machine, 

One  distinguishing  trait  of  her  character 
is  excellence  in  the  performance  of  every- 
thing lliat  she  undertakes.  She  is  very 
neat,  orderly  and  industrious.  Her  aei 
and  knitting  are  well  done,  and  the  s 
mens  of  lace  that  she  manufactures  ar> 
lieincly  delicate. 
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AUGUST  11,  1881. 

of  Ain  Qadis,  the  long-lost  beautiful  oasis  1 
fountain,  supposed  to  be  the  Kntlesh  Ban.... 
of  flic  desert  wanderings.  It  was  first  found 
and  described  by  Dr.  Rowlands,  forty  years 
ago;  but  subsequent  travellers  bave  faded  to 
lind  it.  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  Dr 
Rowlands  eonlom, <],.,!   it  with  anotiier  funii- 


Rev.  James  Bbouni.ee,  D.  D.  (Reformed), 

ended  a  recent  sermon  on  tlie  new  Revision 
by  quoting  Luke  5 :  ,'!!),  '"No  man  having 
drunk  old  wine  .straightway  desiretli  l 
for  he  saitli  the  old  is  better.'  The  Revision 
reads,  'the  old  is  good,'  which  Dean  Alfo 
explains,  in  his  New  Testament,  by  'the  o 
is  (,'ood  enough.'  I  have  a  profound  respect 
for  the  Dean's  opinion,  and  accept  his  ver- 
sion.   The  old  Is  good  enough." 

The  Missionary  lL:rnld  says,  "The  Living- 
stone (Congo)  Inland  Mission  reports  that  it 
has  now  live  stations  in  the  first  '200  miles  up 
the  Congo,  the  highest  being  at  Manyanga, 
13S  railea  below  Stanley  Pool.  Mr.  McCa 
says  that  the  natives  on  the  north  side  of  tt 
river  arc  far  easier  to  deal  with  than  those  o 
the  south  side.  He  believes  that  many,  pe: 
haps  most,  of  the  fulls  on  the  river  can  be 

The  Congo  Mission  of  the  English  Baptists 
is  pushing  forward  vigorously  towards  the  in- 
terior, and  at  length  sees  its  llrst  great  design 
to  be  Hearing  Its  aeeomplishment,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  a  mission  station  at 
SI  Bjaley  Pool,  to  be  used  as  a  baso  for  opera- 

Within  six  years  the  I'resbyterlan  Church 


The    Critic 
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Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Bridgman.* 
This  book  draws  largely  upon  Dr.  Howe's  statements  con- 
cerning Laura  Dewey  Bridgman,  which  were  presented  from  year 
to  year  in  his  reports  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  It 
contains  also  copious  extracts  from  the  journals  kept  by  the  teach- 
ers employed  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  daily  instruction  of  his  wonder- 
ful pupil.  The  author,  or  rather  the  editor  of  the  book,  was  her- 
self the  third  of  these  teachers.  She  contributes  to  its  contents  a 
great  part  or  the  whole  of  her  own  journal,  kept  while  she  was 
thus  employed  ;  a  thread  of  narrative,  intended  to  connect  and 
supplement  the  matters  recorded  in  the  different  journals  ;  and 
some  comments  of  her  own  upon  certain  of  these  matters.  The 
volume  also  contains  some  letters  written  by  Laura  to  her  friends, 
teachers,  and  relatives  ;  Dart  of  her  iournal ;  a  brief  autobiographi- 
cal fragment,  and  two  rhapsodical  compositions  to  which  she  has 
given  the  name  of  poems.  An  introduction  of  some  length  has 
been  furnished  by  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  of  Andover.  This, 
with  a  brief  preface  from  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Lamson,  makes  up  the 
sum  of  the  contents,  which  are  further  illustrated  by  fac-similes  of 
Laura's  handwriting,  and  by  heliotypes  of  herself  and  her  fellow- 
pupil,  Oliver  Caswell.  Few  American  readers  will  need  to  be  told 
that  Laura  Bridgman,  now  a  woman  of  fifty  years,  was  a  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  child,  intrusted  by  her  parents  to  Dr.  Howe  when 
nearly  eight  years  old,  for  such  education  as  he  might  be  able  to 
give  her.  She  had  not  been  born  with  these  infirmities,  but  had 
suffered  them,  soon  after  the  end  of  her  second  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Dr.  Howe,  already  a 
recognized  authority  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  heard  of  her 
case  at  a  time  in  which  he  was  revolving  in  his  thoughts  the  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  a  mind  so  imprisoned,  through  the  medium  of 
language,  which  should  be  taught  in  a  way  not  yet  invented.  The 
story  of  Laura,  he  himself  has  said,  seemed  to  him  an  answer  to 
these  inward  seekings.  He  at  once  visited  her  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  a  country  town  in  New  Hampshire,  and  found  that,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  she  had  nearly  lost  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell.  Not  without  difficulty  he  persuaded  her 
parents  to  part  with  her  in  order  that  he  might  try  what  could  be 
done  for  her,  and,  after  a  short  interval  of  time,  her  mother 
brought  her  to  the  Perkins  Institute,  and  left  her  there. 

The  experiment  of  her  education  now  began  in  good  earnest. 
Dr.  Howe  rightly  held  the  value  of  definite  language  far  above 
that  of  signs.  The  process  by  which  he  instructed  the  child 
was  at  once  ingenious  and  simple.  Labels  bearing  in  raised 
type  the  names  of  various  articles  were  pasted  upon  the  ob- 
jects corresponding  to  them — a  chair,  a  knife,  etc.  Upon  these 
the  little  pupil  was  invited  to  exercise  her  rare  nicety  of  touch. 
After  some  time  the  separate  letters  forming  the  words  were  given 
her,  in  order  that  she  might  place  them  in  their  right  order. 
These  endeavors  occupied  a  number  of  weeks.  Dr.  Howe  has  left 
a  record  of  the  day  on  which  she  was  first  able  to  spell  the  word 
"  pen"  in  the  way  just  described,  immediately  afterward  holding 
up  the  article,  and  thereby  showing  that  she  apprehended  the  re- 
lation between  the  word  and  the  thing.  Her  face  at  this  moment 
was  lit  up,  he  tells  us,  with  a  new  brightness,  while  he  himself 
exclaimed  "  Eureka  !"  with  a  greater  joy,  knowing  that  his  pupil 
now  held  in  her  hand  the  chain  that  should  link  her  to  the 
thought  and  experience  of  her  race.  Small  as  this  first  advance 
was,  it  was  the  key  to  all  the  rest.     In  the  years  that  followed, 

*  Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman.     By  Mary  Swift  Lamson.     (New 
Edition.)    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


Laura's  quick  intelligence,  aided  by  competent  teachers  and  by 
the  constant  supervision  of  Dr.  Howe,  enabled  her  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  of  language  with  astonishing  rapidity.  As  she  ac- 
quired the  power  of  expressing  her  thoughts,  it  became  obvious 
that  this  imprisoned  human  soul  was  as  human  as  it  is  possible  to 
be.  The  questions  of  reason,  the  concatenations  of  logic  were  all 
in  her,  potentially,  and  her  mental  processes,  acting  upon  the  new 
data  successively  presented  to  her,  were  precisely  like  those  of 
other  people.  Despite  this  likeness  to  her  kind,  the  originality  of 
her  position  gave  great  interest  to  every  step  of  her  mental  and 
moral  progress,  and  Dr.  Howe,  following  and  aiding  this  prog- 
ress with  the  concentrated  attention  which  was  one  of  his  rare 
gifts,  awoke  one  day  and  found  his  labor  published  to  the  world. 
From  the  commencement  of  Laura's  education,  his  reports  gave 
succinct  but  graphic  accounts  of  the  wonderful  unfolding  of  her 
powers  of  mind.  These  reports  were  waited  for  by  the  com- 
munity with  eager  interest.  Upon  one  point  a  special  anxiety 
was  sometimes  expressed.  Dr.  Howe  had  been  very  anxious 
that  his  pupil's  idea  of  God  should  be  from  the  first  a  reasonable 
and  adequate  one.  In  order  to  secure  this  end,  he  had  felt 
obliged  to  isolate  her,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  various  and 
conflicting  opinions  current  in  the  world  about  her,  and  to  intrust 
her  very  gradually  and  carefully  with  a  truth  so  momentous  as  is 
the  existence  and  presence  of  God.  This  was  a  noble  endeavor, 
and  though  not  wholly  successful,  was  not  wholly  a  failure.  In 
Laura's  journal,  in  her  letters,  written  at  a  later  period,  and  in  the  ■ 
journal  of  Miss  Wight,  the  last  and  most  mature  of  her  lady-teach- 
ers, her  religious  sense  appears  to  be  fully  active,  and  fully  in- 
formed. 

Dr.  Howe  was  often  urged  to  write  a  complete  history  of  his 
experience  with  Laura  Bridgman.  He  sometimes  promised,  and 
always  intended  to  do  this,  but  was  obliged,  to  the  very  end  of  his 
working  life,  to  undertake  so  much  in  which  his  personal  presence 
and  influence  were  indispensable,  that  this  literary  task  remained 
unfulfilled.  How  manifold  were  his  labors  and  his  interests  may 
be  inferred  from  the  record  of  the  memorial  meeting  held  after  his 
death  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  Each  of  the  numerous  speakers 
was  intrusted  with  a  special  department  of  the  doctor's  service  to 
humanity,  yet  all  were  unable  to  exhaust  the  theme  of  his  modest 
merit.  As  might  be  expected,  the  numerous  extracts  made  from 
Dr.  Howe's  printed  reports  are  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
part  of  the  volume  now  under  consideration.  They  show  a  mas- 
tery of  the  subject,  a  depth  of  thought  and  power  of  observation 
to  which  little  else  in  the  volume  corresponds.  The  statements 
made  in  Mrs.  Morton's  (Miss  Drew's)  letter,  referring  to  the  now 
distant  time  of  Laura's  first  instruction,  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  those  repeatedly  made  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  never  contradicted. 
According  to  his  account,  Laura's  first  perception  of  the  meaning 
of  her  first  word  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  lessons  which  lasted 
through  several  weeks,  and  in  which  he  himself  diligently  labored. 
Mrs.  Morton's  "Dr.  Howe  and  I  "  is  hardly  expressive  of  this 
fact.  Of  the  three  teachers'  diaries  presented  wholly  or  in  part, 
that  of  Miss  Wight  is  by  far  the  most  thoughtful  and  satisfactory. 
Professor  Park's  introduction  is  speculative  and  discursive  in  its 
character,  and  somewhat  over-authoritative  in  tone  when  consid- 
ered as  the  work  of  one  who  is  neither  an  expert  in  the  education 
of  "  defectives,"  nor  yet  especially  familiar  at  first  hand  with  the 
facts  and  features  of  Laura's  case.  Some  of  his  phrases  are  cal- 
culated to  convey  an  erroneous  impression,  as,  for  example,  when 
he  describes  Laura  as  "  placed  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Howe."  This  does  not  express  the  fact  that  the  idea  as  well 
as  the  plan  of  Laura's  education  originated  with  Dr.  Howe,  that 
her  presence  at  the  institution  was  due  to  his  personal  efforts,  and 
that,  from  first  to  last,  every  step  of  her  wonderful  progress  was 
carefully  watched  and  directed  by  him.  Wishing  to  enumerate 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Laura  before  she  came  under  Dr.  Howe's 
care,  Professor  Park  gives  prominence  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  first  seven  years  of  her  life  "  were  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Dart- 
mouth College."  He  says,  indeed,  that  "she  probably  derived 
no  direct  influence  from  the  college."     This,  considering  that  she 


;  both  sight  and  hearing  after  the  first  two  of  tl  irs,  and 

ili  l1  i  plain  farn  ,bly 

s  ife  proposition.     In  speaking  of  hei 

that  "  inquisitiveness  makes  the  scholar."     It 
is  true,  ho\*  <  heap  and  easyshould  scholarship  become  !     He  fur- 
thei  '  s  that  "  if  her  <  uriosit}  had  been  eai  I  tified  u 

1  <d,  her  mind  would  have  been  more  rap- 
idly as  well  as  more  symmetrically  developed."  What  we  have 
already  quoted  from  reports  and 'journals  shows  that  her  chival- 

»ought  to  prepare  her  for  this  supreme  oi  all  knowl< 
by  eyei  which  could  worthily  introduce  her  to  it,  and  that 

religious  considerations  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of 
her  life. 

It  is  much  to  In-  desired  that  this  interesting  topic  should  h< 
r  be  taken  up  by  some  one  who  shall  treat  it  in  a  thoroughly 
philosophical  and  scientific  manner.     It  will  be  especially  useful 
that   the  interesting  studies  tecently  made  If.  Professor  G.  Stanley 
Hall   concernir      I  al  and   mental  condition  at  the 

present  time,  and  partially  printed  in  the  English  periodical  Mind, 
should  he  lull)  laid  before  the  reading  and  thinking  public  of  this 
country,  This  public  will  be  -lad  to  learn  that  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  Ho  report  tura  Bridgman  will  short- 
ly be  printed  in  book  form,  with  an  appropriate  introduction. 

Ji  i  ia  Ward  Howe. 


The  Churchman. 
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Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey 
Bridgman,  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Girl. 
By  Mary  Swift  Lamson.  [Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  Cambridge:  The  Riverside 
Press.     1881.]    12mo,  cloth,  pp.  373. 

This   volume   came   out  originally  two  or 
three  years  ago  with  the  imprint  of  the  ' '  New 
England    Publishing    Company.''      We    are 
glad    to    know    that   there   has  been   a   re- 
issue of   it,    for,  outside   of   the   tender  and 
sympathetic  philanthropic  interest  which  be- 
longs to  it  as  a  biography,  it  will  always  have 
great  value  as  the  record   of  a  psychological 
marvel.     The  case  of   Laura  Bridgman  has 
probably  been  alluded  to  by  more  writers  on 
intellectual  and  moral  philosophy   than   has 
that  of  any  other  individual.     It  throws  light 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  problems  in  i 
both  these  departments  of  science ;  and  it  is  a 
reason  for  congratulation  that  there  has  been 
written  out  for  future  preservation  so  full  and 
trustworthy  an  account  of  her  life  and  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  months,  owiDg  to 
an  attack  of  scarlet-fever,  she  lost  sight,  hear- 
ing and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sense  of  smell 
and  that  of  taste.  It  was  the  opinion  of  her 
parents  and  also  of  her  teachers  that  during 
her  illness  all  recollection  of  her  previous 
babyhood  was  completely  effaced.  Whatso- 
ever knowledge  she  gained  of  the  outside 
world,  and  all  her  ideas  which  were  not 
intuitive,  came  to  her  for  the  most  part,  there- 
fore, through  the  single  sense  of  touch. 

For  this  reason  the  story  of  her  education 
is  wonderful.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
condition  more  restricted  in  its  opportunities 
of  development.  Yet  her  mental  conceptions 
were  not  unlike  those  of  other  human  beings, 
and,  though  every  avenue  of  outward  com- 
munication but  one  was  cut  off,  she  held  in- 
tellectual converse  with  both  friends  and 
strangers.  Her  intelligence  was  infinitely  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  dog,  or  even  of  the  order 
of  apes,  out  of  which  it  is  claimed  man  has 
come,  by  sheer  force  of  favorable  surround- 
ings. The  brute,  with  all  its  senses,  remains 
a  brute;  Laura  Bridgman,  with  but  one  sense, 
and  that  the  least  helpful,  is  manifestly  hu- 
man, and  makes  wonderful  progress. 

It  is  well  known  that  philosophers  of  all 
countries  have  made  a  special  study  of  this 
remarkable  case.  It  is  a  rich  field,  the  worth 
of  which  the  world  has  not  yet  begun  to  ap- 
preciate. The  time  may  come  when  the  sci- 
ence of  the  mind  and  of  language,  and  ques- 
tions as  to  the  relative  difference  between  the 


soul  of  man  and  that  of  animals,  will  turn  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  facts  contained  in 
this  story  of  the  life  of  one  who  was  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind,  and  who  could  scarcely 
taste  or  smell.  The  world  is  becoming  more 
and  more  distrustful  of  all  proof  except  that 
by  example.  But  we  have  here  at  least  one 
example  of  the  essential  difference  between 
mind  and  matter. 


.Laura    Bridgman,  and   Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne's Portrait-Bust  of  Her, 

In  1839  there  was  published  by  Weeks,  Jor- 
dan &  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
New  York  and  London,  a  paper-covered  quarto 
pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Gentle  Boy  :  a  Thrice- 
Told  Tale,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  with  an 
Original  Illustration."  The  illustration  was  an 
outline-drawing,  after  Flaxman,  and  the  passage 
in  the  story  selected  as  its  theme  was :  "The 
boy  had  hushed  his  wailing  at  once  and  turned 
his  face  up  to  the  stranger." 

This  sketch,  falling  under  the  eye  of  Clevin- 
ger,  a  young  sculptor  of  brilliant  promise,  who 
had  come  to  Boston  from  the  West,  was  exam- 
ined with  much  interest.     His  comment  upon  it 
was  that  the  artist  had,  in  his  judgment,  a  de- 
cided natural  gift  for  sculpture.     Miss  Sophia 
A.  Peabody,  of  Salem  (afterwards  the  wife  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne),  was  the  artist,  and  in 
due  course  she  became  a  pupil  of  Clevinger. 
And,  although  in  this  department  of  art  but  few 
specimens   of    her  work  remain,   she  accom- 
plished enough  to  satisfy  her  friends  that  Clev- 
inger was  not  mistaken.     Among  her  early  ef- 
forts were  two  medallion  portraits,  which  were 
remarkably  successful,  although  one  was  made 
chiefly  from  memory,  and  the  other  from  such 
suggestions  as  friends  were  able  to  furnish.  Her 
first  serious  work  in  sculpture,  lor  which  sit- 
tings were  regularly  given,  was  a  portrait-bust 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  at  twelve   years    of  age, 
which  she  undertook  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Howe. 
To  the  benevolent  in  all  lands  the  history  of 
Laura  Bridgman  has  been  a  familiar  story.     A 
child  of  unusual  promise,  she  had  been  smitten 
by  scarlet-fever  while  not  three  years  of  age. 
Escaping  barely  with  her  life,  she  survived  with 
an  impaired  constitution,  and  totally  deprived  of 
sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  every  sense,  in  fact, 
save  only  that  of  touch  and  a  faint  vestige  of 
taste  and  smell. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  utter  sadness 
and  isolation  of  this  child  upon  whom  had 
fallen  a  calamity  so  complete  and  dreadful. 
With  bodily  disabilities  thus  multiplied,  it 
seemed  as  if  her  soul  were  immured  within  a 
marble  tomb ;  and  her  one  solitary  sense,  that  of 
touch,  has  been  likened  to  a  lily  hand  stretched 
out  from  her  living  grave,  appealing  in  her  si* 


lence  and  darkness  for  sympathy  and  succor  :— 
The  fleshly  walls  are  white  and  thin 
Which  close  her  yearning  spirit  in ; 
Celestial  footfalls  she  can  hear 
Inaudible  to  grosser  ear* 
And  Dr.  Howe  (to  the  glory  of  God  and  his 
own  everlasting  honor)  responded  with  "celes 
tial  footfalls"  to  the  cry  of  this   imprisoned 
Psyche ;  and  beautiful  upon  the  mountain-tops 
were  the  feet  of  her  deliverer.    He  took  her  to 
the  Institution  for  the  Bflnd,  which  will  be  for- 
evermore  identified  with  his  name  and  Laura's. 
He  watched  over  and  instructed  her  until,  under 
his  fostering  care,  her  faculties  were  so  marvel- 
lously developed  that  he  has  been  termed,  not 
inappropriately,  her  second  creator. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Dick- 
ens' "American  Notes"  is  the  story  of  his  visit 
to  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  his  account  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  "Her  face,"  he  says,  "was 
radiant  with  intelligence  and  pleasure.  Her 
hair,  braided  by  her  own  hands,  was  bound  about 
a  head  whose  intellectual  capacity  and  develop- 
ment were  beautifully  expressed  in  its  graceful 
outline  and  its  broad,  open  brow."  Such  was 
the  aspect  of  the  little  girl  when  Miss  Peabody 
was  commissioned  by  Dr.  Howe  to  make  the  j 
portrait-bust  above  referred  to.  And  it  is  an  j 
interesting  circumstance  that  she  was  at  that  j 
time  betrothed  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and 
that  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  she 
received  for  the  work  went  into  a  fund  which 
she  had  already  begun  to  set  apart  for  her  wed- 
ding trousseau. 

Laura  herself  watched  the  progress  of  the 
clay  model  with  keen  interest,  perusing  its 
features  with  delicate,  sensitive  fingers,  clap- 
ping her  little  hands  with  delight,  and  gleefully 
speaking  of  the  bust  as  her  "white  baby."  Miss 
Peabody's  plan  was  to  screen  the  eyes  with  a 
kerchief  as  in  the  classic  statues  of  the  goddess 
of  Justice ;  but  Dr.  Howe  (unfortunately,  as  we 
think)  objected  to  that  method,  preferring  a 
literal  treatment;  and,  in  conformity  with  his 
wishes,  she  reluctantly  copied  the  ribbon  which 
was  actually  worn  by  the  child  at  the  time. 
The  completed  bust  was  a  perfect  success — sat- 
isfactory to  Dr.  Howe  and  to  all  who  had  watched 
with  interest  the  progress  of  the  work.  Only 
one  copy  was  made,  however,  and  that  may  still 
be  seen  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston.  For  a  long  time  it  has  stood 
there  in  the  rotunda,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
placed  at  too  high  a  point  for  the  light  to  fall 
upon  it  at  a  favorable  angle,  and  so  it  would 
seem  to  have  lapsed  practically  into  unmerited 
oblivion. 

During  the  present  year,  however,  an  active 
interest  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  this  nearly 
forgotten  work  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne.  Copies 
have  been  multiplied,  and  nearly  every  school 
for  the  blind  and  for  deaf  mutes  in  this  country 


which  could  afford  the  trifling  cost  has  gladly 
procured  one.  And  inquiries  for  copies  are  now 
coming  from  England,  France,  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere  abroad. 

It  was  our  pleasure,  the  other  day,  to  visit, 
by  invitation,  the  Horace  Mann  school  for  deaf- 
mutes,  at  63  Warrenton  street.  It  was  upon 
the  very  interesting  occasion  of  the  presentation 
to  the  school  of  a  bust  of  Laura  Bridgman; 
and  the  bust — a  surprise  and  a  gift — was  pre- 
sented in  person  by  the  lady  in  honor  of  whose 
departed  and  illustrious  husband  the  school  was 
named.  And  to  us  the  occasion  was  specially 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  gifted  artist 
who  has  thus  perpetuated  in  sculpture  the  linea- 
ments of  Laura  as  a  girl  was  a  sister  of  the 
gracious  donor.  It  was  gratifying,  too,  to  wit- 
ness the  affectionate  regard,  almost  filial  in  its 
manifestation,  in  which  she  is  held  by  teachers 
and  pupils  alike.  And  let  us  here  remark,  in 
passing,  that,  while  we  do  not  know  what  repu- 
tation the  Horace  Mann  school  may  hold  in 
comparison  with  other  schools  of  the  class  as 
regards  methods  and  results,  we  were  much  im- 
pressed with  the  general  proficiency  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  especially  with  the  devotion,  the  gen- 
tle zeal,  the  infinite  patience,  and  the  admirable 
tact,  which  characterize  the  intercourse  of  the 
lady  principal  and  her  associates  with  the  pupils. 

In  this  school  there  are  some  ninety  pupils  of 
both  sexes,  from  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  down  to  the  little  child  of  five  or  six. 
Many  of  the  pupils  are  of  marked  intelligence, 
and  some  of  striking  personal  beauty.  It  was 
interesting  as  we  passed  from  one  to  another  of 
the  eight  rooms,  in  which  as  many  teachers  had 
charge  each  of  her  department,  to  observe  the 
explanations  which  were  made  regarding  the 
bust  to  the  pupils,  and  the  keen  and  intelligent 
interest  with  which  the  explanations  were  re- 
ceived. 

One  circumstance  was  a  most  satisfactory 
tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  por- 
traiture :  It  seems  that  Miss  Bridgman  had  vis- 
ited this  school  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
was  well  remembered,  of  course,  by  the  older 
pupils.  The  teacher  asked  these  pupils  if  the 
bust  looked  like  any  lady  they  had  ever  seen. 
Although  Laura  now  wears  glasses  instead  of 
the  ribbon  of  her  girlhood,  and  was  when  these 
pupils  saw  her  a  mature  lady  of  nearly  fifty 
years,  two  or  three  identified  the  girlish  form 
and  features  promptly;  and  one  of  them  went 
to  the  blackboard  and  wrote  in  a  beautiful,  clear 
hand  the  name,  "Laura  Bridgman." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  just  at  this  time, 
when  a  life  of  Laura  Bridgman  has  recently 
been  brought  out  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
and  when  the  growing  fame  of  Hawthorne  had 
led  to  the  publication  by  the  same  house  of  a 


superb  edition  of  his  works,  embellished  with 
the  finest  and  most  truthful  portrait  of  the  man 
which  has  yet  been  made,  that  this  early  product 
of  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  genius  as  a  sculptor  should 
have  been  taken  from  the  seclusion  in  which  it 
has  dwelt  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  that 
copies  have  been  gladly  secured  for  private  par- 
lors and  libraries,  as  well  as  for  institutions  for 
the  blind  and  for  deaf-mutes  in  nearly  every 
State  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  foreign  lands. 
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THE  EVENING  BULLETIN. 


TUESDAY,     APRIL    11,     1882. 


PROVIDENCE,    R.    I.. 


PUBLIC   MEETING   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

.A-n     .A.pp«Kxl      from     Laura      Bridgman. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  public  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Mu'sTc  Hall,  to-morrow 
afternoon,  iu  aid  of  the  movement  to  provide  the  blind  with  books  in  raised  print, 
The  following  is  a  fac  simile  reproduction  of  an  appeal  written  by  Laura  Bridgman, 
cue  of  the  earliest  and  the  most  famous  of  Dr.  Howe's  pupils: 
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THE  WATCHMAN. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  JUNE  22,  1882. 


OUR  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 

A   BLIND   "WOMAN'S   LETTER. 

The  following  letter  from  Laura  Bridg- 
man is  furnished  us  by  Rev.  F.  Merriam, 
of  Danbury,  N.  H.  He  says  with  truth, 
that  "it  is  a  wonderful  letter,  considering 
whence  it  comes."  It  was  written  to  Lau- 
ra's youngest  sister,  whom  Pastor  Merriam 
baptized  in  Hanover  some  years  since.  Only 
youngest  readers,  we  think,  will  ueed  be 
told  who  Laura  Bridgman  is.  Many  years 
ago,  when  a  child  of  two  years,  she  had  a 
sickness  which  destroyed  her  sight,  hearing 
and  smell,  so  that  she  seemed  shut  out  from 
the  world.  She  was  received  as  a  pupil  in 
the  South  Boston  Institution  for  the  blind ; 
the  letter  shows  in  some  measure  what  the 
school  has  done  for  her. 

South  Boston,  Jan.  22,  1882. 
My  Dear  Honey, — What  a  charming  and 
loving  Sabbath !  God  is  ever  merciful  and  gra- 
cious in  all  His  dealings  toward  us,  to  whom 
we  should  be  grateful  always  for  whatever 
He  bestows  upon  us.  It  is  a  task  for  me  to 
"write,  because  of  debility  of  my  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  also  am  thoroughly  tired  most  of  the 
time  this  winter.  Nothing  is  relishing  hard- 
ly. I  do  not  take  a  repose  on  my  bed  daily 
for  many  weeks,  as  formerly,  as  my  time  has 
been  so  extremely  fully  occupied  with  lace 
knitting,  etc.  Had  a  cough  for  nearly  two 
months,  soon  as  I  departed  from  home.  I 
got  a  slight  cold  there,  and  more  at  Lebanon, 
but  was  so  very  tired  and  excited  coming  to 
South  Boston.  I  was  overjoyed  in  seeing  so 
many  friends,  which  was  the  cause  of  my  be- 
ing ill  a  few  days  with  cold  and  fatigue  and 
excitement.  Dr.  Homans  made  a  gift  of  some 
cherry  medicine  for  my  benefit,  but  I  delayed 
its  taste ;  but  it  will  keep.  I  had  many  orders 
laid  on  my  poor  head  by  some  people  who 
wished  to  give  some  specimens  of  my  manu- 
facture for  Christmas.  Still  there  are  several 
orders  lying  in  my  memory.  I  commenced 
the  privilege  of  reading  a  birth-book  that  my 
adopted  brother  Heady  was  so  kind  to  send 
to  me  just  ere  the  anniversary  of  my  birthday. 
The  title  is,  "Boys  of  Other  Countries,"  and 
it  is  so  interesting,  and  comical,  too.  i  sent 
Mrs.  Garfield  a  letter  and  picture  of  myself 
for  Christmas,  and  had  a  nice,  brief  letter,  so 
sad,  from  her  directly.  I  wish  you  many 
happy  New  Years,  hoping  for  you  to  feel 
much  better,  if  God's  holy  will  be  done.  I 
cannot  write  many  pages  more.  It  exhausts 
me.  My  regards  to  C.  A  kiss  for  Harry.  I 
wish  to  enclose  a  note  to  mother.  Good  even- 
ing. Your  loving  sister, 

Laura  D.  Bridgman. 


WEDNESDAY    MORNING,    APRIL   12,    1882. 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN'S  APPEAL. 


A  Letter  to  ProYidence  People  From  Dr.  Howe's  Celebrated  Pupil. 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Music  hall,  this  afternoon,  to  aid  the  movement 
to  provide  books  in  raised  print  for  the  blind.  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  noted 
pupil,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  has  written  an  appeal  to  Providence  people, 
afac  simile  of  which  is  printed  below: 
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TUESDAY  MOBNlNG,  NOV.  14.  1882. 


HUMAN  AUTOMATISM. 

DR.  CARPENTER'S  SECOND  LOWELL  INSTITUTE 
COURSE — IS  THE  BODY  OK  MAN  THE  MIN- 
ISTER AND  INSTRUMENT   OF  THE  MIND  ? 

Dr.  William  I?.  Carpenter  began  In  the  Lowell 

Institute  last  evening  Ins  second  course  ol  six 
lectures.  Their  subject  as  a  whole  is  "Human 
Automatism, "  and  the  tlrst  lecture  was  a  state- 
ment of  the  problem,  as  appeared  from  the  fol- 
lowing; summary  at  topics:  "is  the  body  of  man 
the  minister  ami  instrument  of  his  mind,  or  is 
his  mental  action  a  function  of  his  bodily  organ- 
ization? Relation  between  mental  activity,  or 
psychoses,  and  physical  changes  in  the  nervous 
system,  or  neuroses.  Analogy  from  bodily  and 
mental  automatism.  .Testimony  of  consciousness 
to  the  independent  personality  and  self -directing 
power  of  the  Ego;  how  far  is  this  trustworthy?" 
A  large  audience  gathered,  filling  nearly  every 
seat  in  the  hall.  In  beginning  his  lecture,  Dr.  Car- 
penter said  that  thesui'ject  was  one  of  the  most, 
interesting  and  momentous  of  all  modern  matters 
of  inquiry.  He  asked  his  hearers  to  suspend 
their  judgment  as  to  the  consistency  ol  an  evolu- 
tionist's Holding -that  theic  is  something  higher 
in  man  than  the  result  of  his  complex  physical 
mechanism  till  he  had  explained  his  position. 
The  main  question  is,  How  far  is  man  an  auto- 
maton? Dr.  Carpenter  took  as  his  definition  of 
automaton,  "a  machine  Which  has  within  itself 
the  power  of  motion  under  conditions  fixed  for 
it,  but  not  by  it."  One  school  of  philosophy  holds 
that  the  human  being  is  an  automaton  in  this 
sense,  but  this  view  does  not  account  for  all  the 
facts.  Dr.  Carpenter  stated  his  definition  of 
"will"  to  be  "the  ego  in  action."  Will  is  not  an 
attribute,  but  a  state.  Speaking  of  an  automatic 
bellows-blower  for  an  organ  as  a  good  illustration 
of  what  is  meant  by  an  automaton,  he  said  that 
some  men  assert  that  the  human  being  is  such  an 
automaton,  but  that  view  has  not  the  assent  of 
common  sense,  by  "common  sense"  meaning  that 
general  result  of  our  experience  upon  which  we 
are  constantly  falling  back.  Professor  Huxley 
uses  the  term  "neurosis"  to  denote  the  chance 
in  the  nervous  system  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes sensation — sensation  being  an  affection  ol 
the  mind.  "Psychosis"  he  uses  of  any  mental 
change.  The  former  Professor  Huxley  once  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  lately  he 
has  held  that  neurosis  can  no  on  without  any 
need  of  the  mind's  being  present.  One  tendency 
of  Huxley  and  Spencer  is  to  regard  all  causation 
as  physical  causation.  But  an  inevitable  corol- 
lary of  this  is  that  the  human  being  can  move 
only  as  acted  upon  from  without,— as  a  bucket 
moves  when  the  string  is  pulled.  A  great  deal 
of  truth  indeed  does  exist  in  this  view  of  human 
automatism,  but  it  does  not  contain  the  whole 
truth. 

Our  mental  relation  to  our  bodily  organs  was 
the  leading  thought  in  the  remainder  of  the  lec- 
ture. We  are  directly  conscious  of  what  is  going 
•  on  in  our  minds,  but  only  indirectly  conscious  of 
what  is  going  on  in  our  bodies.  In  a  sense,  our 
bodies  are  outside  of  us.  The  nervous  system 
maintains  tho  relation  between  our  minds  and 
bodies.  This  system  brings  to  us  sensations 
from  the  outer  world,  and  also  expresses 
the  determination  of  the  mind  by  its  power  of 
calling  forth  muscular  effort.  There  is  the  great 
mystery,  the  great  fundamental  problem  of  Wr 
nature,  which  no  one  will  probably  be  al>te\o' 
s6lve.  It  is  quite  certain  that  nerve-forceSis, 
different  from  electricity  or  chemical  charge  . 
rlcityand  chemical  change  are  found  in 
connection  with  nervous  n.ction,but  they  are 
only  incidental.  Dr.  Carpenter  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  Dr.  Howe's  sagacity  bi  finding  an  ave- 
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nue  to  the  mind  of  Laura  Bridgrnan,  when  an  the 
senses  but  one  were  dead  to  the  outer  world.  A 
reverse  case  is  seen  in  instances  of  paralysis, 
when  the  will  has  no  means,  or  feeble  means,  of 
reaching;  the  outer  woi  Id.  No  comjhon  measure 
exists  between  mental  and  physical  activity.  No 
electrical  or  chemical  test  of  the  neurosis  will 
measure  the  psychosis.  They  are  utterly  incom- 
mensurable. *Exf>assiom-  of  will  frequent- 
ly are  made  JJy  the  slightest.  phys- 
ical action.— a  mnls.,  or  slight  move- 
ments ot  the  ringers.  The  immense  physical  re- 
sults following  a  slight  physical  effort,— such  as 
the  bombardment  ot  Alexandria  after  Lord  Gran- 
ville's recent  despatch,  "Bombard  the  forts  to- 
morrow morning,"— shows  the  truth  of  Emer- 
son's saying,  "Troughs  rules  the  world."  It 
seems  to  be  utterly  purposeless  to  frame  a  com- 
mon measure  of  two  things  so  fundamentally 
different  as  physical  and  nervous  effort.  It  is 
true  that  the  body  has  effect  upon  the  shaping 
of  the  mind,  but  the  mind  also  can  not  only 
shape  itself,  but  has  a'  shaping  influence  upon 
the  body.  The  body  is  probably  essentially 
automatic  in  its  operations,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  the  preservation  of  life.  If  it 
not  so,  we  should  cease  to  breathe;  the  heart 
would  cease  to  beat  ana  we  would  swallow  only 
by  a  direct  act  of  volition.  Some  of  these  mus- 
cular actions  may  be  regulated  by  the  will,  such  as 
the  actions  of  respiration  or  the  act  of  coughing. 
The  mental  determination  to  cough  may  exactly 
replace  the  physical  conditions,  which  usually 
cause  coughing:  People  earnestly  engaged  in 
conversation  while  walking  may  have  their 
thoughts  wholly  on  the^subject  of  discourse,  and 
the  walking  will  go  cm  automatically.  When 
wearied,  and  the  walk  must  be  pushed,  it  is  only 
by  direct  effort  of  will  that  the  legs  move.  The 
sense  of  fatigue  is  the  mark  and  measure  of  the 
effort. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  19, 1884. 


APPEAL    OF    LAURA    BRIDCMA 


[The  following  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Boston,  written  by 
Dr.  Howe's  noted  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman.] 
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The  foregoing  fac-simile  tells  its  own  sto- 
ry. In  connection  with  it  the  following 
from  a  reeent  Boston  letter  to  the  Spring- 
field Union  will  be  of  interest : 

"A  worthy  project  is  being  successfully 
carried  forward  to  establish  a  permanent 
fund  of  $250,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
kindergarten  for  blind  children.  There  are 
many  children  under  nine,  years  of  age  in 
New  England  who  are  too  young  to  enter 
the  institute  at  South  Boston,  but  who 
might  be  learning  much,  as  well  as  enjoy- 
ing much,  if  placed  in  such  a  school.  It  is 
the  aim  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  principal  of 
Perkins  institute,  to  have  a  suitable  building 
erected  somewhere  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  where  a  good  breathing  place  of  four  or 
five  acres  can  be  obtained  for  a  playground. 
The  girls  at  the  institute  were  so  interested 
in  the  project  that  they  proposed  getting  up 
a  fair  and  having  planned  and  carried  out  a 
very  successful  one,  the  receipts  amounting 
to  $1900,  much  to  their  delight.  Three 
school  rooms  connected  by  folding  doors 
were  prettily  trimmed  with  evergreen  and 
the  tables  festooned  with  tarletan.  A  cover- 
ed bridge  connected  this  building  with  the 
Howe  building.  At  the  'Kindergarten/ 
table  the  little  girls  worked  busily,  some 
modeling  in  clay  and  others  making  paper 
articles  to  supply  the  demand  for  things 
made  by  them.  A  great  many  contributions 
of  fancy  articles  were  made,  but  the  crochet 
and  beadwork  made  by  the  blind  found  the 
readiest  sale.  The  fancy  muslin  aprons 
were  so  finely  and  delicately  tucked  and 
made  th-tt  those  who  have  "not  seen  the 
girls  at  the  machines  could  hardly  believe'it 
possible  they  were  made  without  sight.  A 
little  alcove  at  the  end  of  the  room  was 
draped  and  decorated  and  here  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  woman, 
spent  as  much  time  as  her  strength  would 
allow,  writing  her  autographs  and  selling 
her  pictures.  She  made  over  $100,  to  her 
great  satisfaction.  The  doll's  table  was  very 
pretty,  representing  a  winter  scene  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  with  winter  sports  in 
toboggans  and  snow  shoes,  and  a  summer 
scene  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  with 
dolls  swinging  in  hammocks  and  dancing 
around  a  May  pole.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting articles  was  a  dolPs  bedstead  made 
by  a  blind  man  and  furnished  entirely  with- 
out the  aid  of  sight.  The  lace  of 
the  pillow  shams  was  made  by 
Laura  Bridgman.  Eachtable  was  in 
charge  of  several  girls,  with  one  of 
the  teachers  to  assist  them.    There  were  also 


iruit,  flowers  ana  refreshment  tables.  The 
entertainments  were  very  good,  especially  a 
musical  burlesque  by  the  girls*  Some  of  the 
singing  was  fine,  and  the  band  music  by  the 
boys  was  good  also.  A  circular  showing  the 
needs  of  a  kindergarten,  and  the  tickets  also 
were  printed  in  the  raised  type  used  bv  the 
blind." 

From  the  fifty-second  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind, we  quote  the  following,  which  shows 
the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  kindergarten 
system  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  children : 

"So  far  as  our  pupils  are  concerned,  the 
great  and  lasting  benefits  of  the  kindergarten 
system  are  not  imaginary.  Nor  do  they  rest 
upon  mere  speculation  or  a  priori  reason- 
ing. They  are  real,  substantial,  tangible, 
gathered  in  the  field  of  experience,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  test  of  time.  Froebel's  won- 
derful methods  have  been  introduced  and 
practised  in  our  schools  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  their  results  have  been  truly 
marvellous.  Children  whose  faculties  had 
been  weakened  and  enervated  by  unwise  in- 
dulgence, or  benumbed  by  the  frost  of  pri- 
vation, and  who,  sinking  gradually  into 
sluggishness  and  feeble-mindedness,  were 
averse  even  to  locomotion,  and  unable  to  do 
any  thing  elsewhere,  have  made  remarkable 
advancement  under  its  influence.  Boys  and 
girls  who  seemed  entirely  helpless,  and  had 
no  command  whatever  of  their  hands,  have 
been  roused  to  energy  and  actitivy  by  its 
agency.  Through  the  simple  but  lively  and 
attractive  occupations  of  sewing,  stick-lay- 
ing, weaving,  cube-building,  modelling  in 
clay,  and  the  like,  they  have  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  muscular  elasticity  and  man- 
ual dexterity,  which  is  of  infinite  assistance 
to  them  in  deciphering  the  embossed  print 
easily,  in  writing  their  letters  skilfully,  in 
tracing  on  the  maps  with  alacrity,  in  ex- 
amining objects  intelligently,  in  stringing 
beads  promptly,  in  using  their  needles  deft- 
ly, in  tying  the  strings  of  their  shoes  neatly, 
and,  moreover,  in  doing  readily  a  number  of 
other  things  which  they  would  have  felt  un- 
able to  undertake  without  this  training." 

As  is  said  in  one  of  the  quotations  given 
above,  an  effort  to  making  to  raise  a  perma- 
nent fund  of  $250,000  for  carrying  on  this 
work.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  commend- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  our  benevolent  citi- 
zens. It  is  little  enough,  at  the  most,  that 
can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  blind.  And  no  extraordinary  urging 
should  be  needed  to  induce  the  doing  of  that 
little. 


Reception  by  Laura  Bridsman. 
In  view  of  the  celebration  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  two  exhibitions,  consisting  of  musical 
performances  and  school  and  kindergarten  exer- 
cises, will  be  given  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  South  Boston,  on  Monday  next,  Feb. 
23i  one  at  11  A.  M. ,  and  the  other  at  3  P.  M.  Laura 
Brid'gman  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  her  friends. 
She  reiterates  the  appeal  which  she  made  last 
year  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten,  and  hopes 
that  <* there  will  soon  be  light  and  joy  for  the 
little  sightless  children  who  are  now  groping  in 
darkness  and  gloom."  C«-  *«,  "* 
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EDGAR  ALLAN  POE,  in  his  essay  on 
The  Poetic  Principle,  defines  the  ' '  po- 
etry of  words"  as  "the  rhythmical  creation 
of  beauty." 

"Contenting  myself,"  he  says,  "with 
the  certainty  that  music,  in  its  various 
modes  of  meter,  rhythm,  and  rhyme,  is  of 
so  vast  a  moment  in  poetry  as  never  to  be 
wisely  rejected  —  is  so  vitally  important 
an  adjunct  that  he  is  simply  silly  who  de- 
clines its  assistance — I  will  not  now  pause 
to  maintain  its  absolute  essentiality." 

If  this  dictum  of  so  great  a  master  of 
the  music  of  verse  is  accepted,  the  declara- 
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tion  that  poetry  may  be  fully  appreciated, 
and  even  produced,  by  those  bereft  of  the 
sense  through  which  alone  music  can  be 
enjoyed,  presents  an  apparent  absurdity. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  if  indeed  it  be  at 
all  possible,  for  us  who  possess  the  sense 
of  hearing  to  place  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  dwell  for  a  lifetime  in  a 
world  of  silence.  The  constitution  of  their 
minds  lacks  absolutely  an  element  that 
forms  a  part  of  ours,  from  the  baby  days 
when  the  mother's  lullaby  soothes  to  sleep, 
to  the  hour  when  (whether  the  creation 
of  the  imagination,  or  something  more 
real,  who  can  tell  ?)  the  song  of  angels 
thrills  the  soul  of  the  dying  saint. 


It  is  not  likely  that  the  interesting 
questions  in  mental  science  as  to  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  normal  mind 
and  that  in  which  the  sense  of  hearing  has 
not  existed  will  ever  be  fully  answered. 
But  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  the  con- 
genially deaf  should  have  any  proper 
idea  of  sound,  and  hence  of  music. 

Hardly  more  likely  does  it  seem  that 
those  whose  hearing  was  destroyed  in  ear- 
ly childhood  can   retain  the  memory  of 
sound  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  become  musical  composers,  even  in  the 
poetic  sense.    And  yet  the  interesting  fact 
appears  that  the  deaf,  in  no  inconsider- 
able numbers,  have  essayed  to  mount 
on  the  wing  of  poetic  expression:  to 
what  extent  and  with  what  success  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  quar- 
terly publication  commenced  in  1847, 
and  which  is  now  the  leading  periodical 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  editor  in- 
troduces a  poem  by  a  deaf-mute,  with 
the  following  note : 

a  How  shall  he  who  has  not  now  and  who 
never  has  had  the  sense  of  hearing,  who  is 
totally  without  what  the  musicians  call  an 
'ear/  succeed  in  preserving  all  the  niceties 
of  accent,  measure,  and  rhythm  ?  We  should 
almost  as  soon  expect  a  man  horn  blind  to 
become  a  landscape  painter  as  one  bom 
deaf  to  produce  poetry  of  even  tolerable 
merit.     Accordingly,  such   cases   are   very 
rare.     Indeed,  among  the  thousands  of  ed- 
ucated deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  we  know  of  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  kind.     We  refer  to  John  Car- 
lin,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  now 
a  miniature  painter  of  decided  merit  in  New 
York  city.     At  our  request  Mr.  Carlin  has  com- 
municated the  following  article  for  publication 
in  our  annals.     It  is  published  precisely  as  it 
came  from  his  own  hand.     We  have  not  felt 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  add,  subtract,  or  change 
the  position  of  a  single  word." 

THE  MUTE'S  LAMENT. 

BY    JOHN    CARLIN,   M.A. 

I  move,  a  silent  exile  on  this  earth ; 
As  in  his  dreary  cell  one  doomed  for  life, 
My  tongue  is  mute,  and  closed  ear  heedeth  not ; 
No  gleam  of  hope  this  darkened  mind  assures 
That  the  blest  power  of  speech  shall  e'er  be  known. 
Murmuring  gayly  o'er  their  pebbly  beds 
The  limpid  streamlets,  as  they  onward  flow 
Through  verdant  meadows  and  responding  wood- 
lands. 
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Vocal  with  many  tones — /  hear  them  not. 
The  linnet's  dulcet  tone,  the  robin's  strain, 
The  whip-poor-will's,  the  lightsome  mock-bird's  cry, 
When  merrily  from  branch  to  branch  they  skip, 
Flap  their  blithe  wings,  and  o'er  the  tranquil  air 
Diffuse  their  melodies — /  hear  them  not. 
The  touches  lyric  of  the  lute  divine, 
Obedient  to  the  rise,  the  cadence  soft, 
And  the  deep  pause  of  maiden's  pensive  song 
While  swells  her  heart  with  love's  elated  life, 
Draw  forth  its  mellow  tones — i"  hear  them  not. 
Deep  silence  over  all,  and  all  seems  lifeless ; 
The  orator's  exciting  strains  the  crowd 
Enraptured  hear,  while  meteor-like  his  wit 
Illuminates  the  dark  abyss  of  mind — 
Alone — left  in  the  dark — /  hear  them  not. 
While  solemn  stillness  reigns  on  sacred  walls, 
Devotion  high  and  awe  profound  prevail, 
The  balmy  words  of  God's  own  messenger 
Excite  to  love,  and  troubled  spirits  soothe — 
Keligion's  dew-drops  bright — I  feel  them  not. 
From  wearied  search  through  long  and  cheerless 

ways 
For  faithless  fortune,  I,  lorn,  homeward  turn ; 
And  must  this  thankless  tongue  refuse  to  breathe 
The  blest  word  "mother,"  when  that  being  dear 
I  meet  with  steps  elastic,  full  of  joy, 
And  all  the  fibres  of  this  heart  susceptive 
Throb  with  our  nature's  strongest,  purest  love  ? 
Oh !  that  this  tongue  must  still  forbear  to  sing 
The  hymn  sublime,  in  praise  of  God  on  high  ; 
Whilst  solemnly  the  organ  peals  forth  praises, 
Inspired  and  deep  with  sweetest  harmony ! 
Though  sad  and  heavy  in  the  fate  I  bear, 
And  I  may  sometimes  wail  my  solitude, 
Yet,  oh !  how  precious  the  endowments  He, 
T'  alleviate,  hath  lavished !  and  shall  I, 
Thankless,  return  His  kindness  by  laments  ? 

0  Hope !  How  sweetly  smileth  Heavenly  Hope 
On  the  sad  drooping  soul  and  trembling  heart ! 
Bright  as  the  morning  star  when  night  recedes, 
His  genial  smile  this  longing  soul  assures 
That  when  it  leaves  this  sphere,  replete  with  woes, 
For  paradise,  replete  with  purest  joys, 

My  ears  shall  be  unsealed,  and  I  shall  hear, 
My  tongue  shall  be  unbound,  and  I  shall  speak, 
And  happy  with  the  angels  sing  forever. 

Mr.  Carlin  is  still  living  in  New 
York,  enjoying  a  vigorous  old  age,  and 
recently,  in  compliance  with  a  request 
from  the  writer  for  information  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  write 
verses,  furnished  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"  I  was  born  deaf,  and  have  since  been 
so.  I  was  graduated  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  in  1825,  at  the  tender  age 
of  twelve  years,  after  four  years'  schooling. 

1  was  never  taught  articulation.  I  arn  still 
profoundly  dumb  ;  and,  being  totally  deaf,  I 
have  no  idea  of  vocal  sounds. 

"  During  my  youth  and  early  manhood  I 
took  delight  in  reading  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Pope.  While  studying  art  under  Dela- 
roche  at  Paris,  I  illustrated  in  outlines  '  Para- 
dise Lost/  and  also  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, a  poem  in  prose.  Notwithstanding  my 
ignorance  of  the  rules  of  versification,  I  scrib- 


bled verses.  Ever  desirous  to  be  a  good  poet, 
I  made  strenuous  endeavors  to  discover  where 
and  how  to  master  the  art  of  poetry,  and  in 
every  endeavor  I  failed.  My  pen  danced  on, 
the  poetic  flow  of  my  imagination  having 
found  an  outlet  in  discordant  verses,  which 
demonstrated  that  I  was  still  ignorant  of  the 
secret  of  poesy. 

"  All  hearing  persons  to  whom  I  showed  my 
attempts  at  poetry  Avere  unable  to  explain 
fully  Avhere  the  difficulty  lay,  and,  by  reason 
of  my  congenital  deafness,  and  the  subsequent 
inability  of  my  ear  to  catch  and  con  long  and 
short  syllables  intonated  in  strictly  poetic 
feet,  either  iambic  or  trochaic,  dactylic  or  aua- 
pestic,  I  was  convinced  that  I  could  never  be 
what  I  so  ardently  desired — a  correct  writer 
of  verses.  But  when  I  made  a  professional 
sojourn  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  W.  B.  O. 
Peabody,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  lay 
my  case  before  him,  with  one  of  my  efforts  for 
his  critical  perusal.  He  soon  saw  my  deficien- 
cy in  the  knowledge  of  regular  rhythm,  and, 
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after  careful  reflection,  he  definitely  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  right  Avay  to  my  goal,  by  di- 
recting me  to  study  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary, and  also  his  Rhyming  Dictionary,  a  book 
which  contains  all  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  poetry.  Besides,  he  gave  me  hints 
about  poetizing  correctly. 

"  Long  and  patiently  I  plodded  in  the  way 
pointed  out  to  me  by  that  'good  man,  treasur- 
ing in  my  sensorium  as  many  accented  sylla- 
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By  a  singular  coincidence,  during  the 
year  that  brought  deafness  to  James  Nack, 
the  same  affliction  befell  another  boy  of 
equal  age  who  was  destined  to  attain 
prominence  as  a  writer  and  as  a  poet. 

John  R.  Burnet,  born  in  northern  New 
Jersey  in  1808,  made  totally  deaf  by  dis- 
ease in  1817,  published,  in  1835,  Tales  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous 
Poems.     This  book  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  was  successful  both  as  a  pecun- 
iary venture  and  in  a  literary  point  of 
view.      During  the  thirty  years  follow- 
ing its  publication  Mr.  Burnet  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical 
press  of  the  country,  articles  from  his 
pen  appearing  in  the  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, the  North  American  Review,  the 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  other  journals. 

In  1871  Mr.  Burnet  received  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Deaf- 
Mute  College  at  Washington,  which, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  the  Reports 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  "honored  itself  in 
honoring  this  the  most  eminent  of  the 
semi-mute  scholars  in  this  country." 

We  have  room  in  this  paper  for  only 
a  few  lines  of  Mr.  Burnet's,  which  we 
take  from  a  piece  entitled 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TRENTON, 

December  26,  1776. 

Great  Washington  rides  through  the  silent  ranks, 
Speaks  cheering  words,  then  turns  to  hide  a 
tear ; 


That  so  much  hope  is  left  he  renders  thanks, 
And  breathes  for  victory  a  silent  prayer. 

He  gives  the  word — Embark !  A  few  frail 
boats 

Are  freighted  with  the  last  hope  of  the  free ; 
And  with  these  fragile  vessels  sinks  or  floats 

Thy  cause  forever,  weeping  Liberty ! 

Row  on !  brave  sons  of  Freedom ;  prove  your 
might ; 
Push  through  the  crashing  ice  and  dashing 
surge ! 
A  mighty  stake   lies   on  your   strength  this 
night ; 
With  oar  and  pole  and  axe  your  course  still 
urge ! 

Though  chill  the  sleet  your  limbs — oh,  do  not 
quail ! 
Though  last  your  toil  for  hours — oh,  do  not 
tire ! 
A  holy  cause  rests  on  you ;  if  you  fail, 
The  world's    last   hope   of   Freedom    must 
expire. 

Howard  Glyndon  is  a  name  not  in- 
frequently appearing  in  our  current 
magazines  and  literary  newspapers  as 
the  author  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 
Probably  few  persons  are  aware  that  this 
writer  is  a  lady  who  has  been  totally  deaf 
from  early  childhood.  Her  primary  educa- 
tion was  conducted  in  the  Missouri  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  from  which 
she  graduated  in  1857.  She  took  leave  of  her 
teachers  and  classmates  in  a  poetical  ad- 
dress of  considerable  literary  merit,  which 
was  published  in  the  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  together  with  an 
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article  in  prose  under  her  real  name,  Lau- 
ra C.  Redden.  Her  ambition  was  to  suc- 
ceed in  literary  pursuits,  and  many  who 
were  in  Washington  twenty  years  ago 
will  remember  her  as  an  attractive  lady 
with  a  voice  hardly  rising  above  a  whis- 
per ;  fragile  and  very  youthful  in  appear- 
ance as  she  was  then  in  years,  but  exhib- 
iting an  earnestness  and  independence 
which  gave  promise  of  the  success  that 
has  since  crowned  her  labors. 

Miss  Redden  (now  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Searing)  was  an  acceptable  correspondent 
of  many  daily  and  weekly  journals  while 
she  remained  in  Washington,  and  in  1865 
she  published,  under  the  patronage  of  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  public  men,  a 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  Idyls  of  Battle, 
which  added  to  her  growing  reputation. 
In  1873  she  published  another  volume, 
Sounds  from  Secret  Chambers,  in  which 
may  be  found  much  that  is  beautiful  in 
thought  and  expression.  From  this  vol- 
ume we  take  the  following,  entitled : 

WHICH  IS  BEST? 

What  if  I  saved  from  trampling  feet 

The  drooping  plumes  of  a  wounded  bird, 
And  tended  its  hurt  with  a  gentle  hand 
Till  its  new  life  stirred? 

What  if  it  nestled  against  my  cheek, 

And  tamed  its  shyness  upon  my  breast, 
Until  I  believed  that  it  loved  me  more 
Than  its  old-time  nest  ? 

And  if  some  day,  when  I  prized  it  most, 

It  should  leave  my  hand  with  a  sudden  spring, 
And  cleave  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky 
With  a  freshened  wing, 

And  never  pause  at  my  pleading  call, 

Never  come  back  to  my  desolate  breast, 
And  forget  I  had  saved  its  life,  and  forget 
I  had  loved  it  best — 

Should  I  never  open  my  arms  again 

To  any  helpless  or  suffering  thing? 
Never  bind  up  the  bruised  heart, 
Nor  the  broken  wing  ? 

Better  a  thousand  times  to  bear 

A  blow  in  place  of  an  earned  caress, 
Than  to  turn  aside  into  selfish  ways, 
Or  to  pity  less. 

Better  the  long-abiding  pain 

Of  a  wronged  love  in  its  sufferance  meek 
Than  the  hardened  heart  and  the  bitter  tongue 
And  the  sullen  cheek. 

Mrs.  Mary  Toles  Peet  is  the  author  of  a 
considerable  number  of  short  pieces  in 
verse,  all  of  which  are  graceful  and  fin- 
ished in  style  and  full  of  poetic  feeling. 
Mrs.  Peet  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  was  for  two  years  a  pupil,  in 
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the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  of  him  whose  wife  she  afterward 
became,  Dr.  Isaac  Lewris  Peet,  the  well- 
known  principal  of  that  institution. 

In  the  year  1853,  not  long  after  the 
death  of  the  founder  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion in  America,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallau- 
det,  LL.D.,  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
whole  country  contributed  of  their  means 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  their 
great  benefactor  on  the  grounds  of  the 
parent  school,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  this 
monument  was  commemorated  by  Mrs. 
Peet  in  lines  the  following  quotation  from 
which  will  illustrate  her  modes  of  thought 
and  expression : 

THE  GALLAUDET  MONUMENT. 

No  flaunting  banners  wave, 

No  pomp  surrounds  his  grave, 
No  arch  triumphal  blazons  forth  his  name; 

More  fitting  pile  we  raise 

For  one  whose  brightest  days 
Were  given  to  deeds  worth  a  far  nobler  fame. 

Plain  monumental  stone, 

Whereon  the  summer's  sun 
And  autumn  moonbeams  silently  will  lie, 

O'er  thee  soft  gales  of  spring 

May  float  with  unseen  wing, 
And  mingle  here  with  the  mute  pilgrim's  sigh. 

And  while  we  linger  round 

This  consecrated  ground, 
Perchance,  as  starbeams  mirrored  in  the  wave, 

His  spirit,  lingering  near, 

May  be  reflected  here 
In  silent  hearts,  inspiring  works  of  love. 

Among  the  students  of  the  College  for 
Deaf -Mutes  at  Washington,  compositions 
in  verse  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  are 
those  of  their  number  who  will  no  doubt 
be  hereafter  known  as  poets. 

Besides  Professor  Draper,  already  al- 
luded to,  one  other  graduate  of  the  college 
deserves  mention  as  a  writer  of  verse. 
William  L.  Bird,  of  Connecticut,  gradu- 
ated from  the  college  in  1870.  He  served 
for  a  short  time  as  a  clerk  in  the  Census 
office,  taught  for  a  year  the  most  advanced 
class  in  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Staunton,  whence  he 
removed  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  take 
a  position  as  instructor  in  the  school  where 
his  early  education  was  conducted. 

Mr.  Bird  lost  his  hearing  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  age,  after  having  attended 
school  as  a  hearing  child  for  a  single  ses- 
sion. In  his  tenth  year  he  became  a  pu- 
pil of  the  institution  at  Hartford,  where 
he  remained  until  he  entered  college  in 
1866. 
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Giving  the  brightest  promise  of  a  suc- 
cessful and  useful  life  as  a  teacher  and  as 
a  writer,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with 
a  mortal  disease,  and  died  in  1879  at  his 
post  in  Hartford. 

Mr.  Bird  published  no  verses  during  his 
lifetime,  but  among  his  papers  ample  ev- 
idence was  found  that  he  was  a  true  poet, 
and  he  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
known  as  such  had  his  life  been  spared. 
In  proof  of  which  the  following  lines  will, 
we  believe,  be  accepted  : 

THE  OCEAN. 

I  stand  alone 

On  wave-washed  stone 
To  fathom  thine  immensity. 

With  merry  glance 

Thy  wide  expanse 
Smiles,  oh!  so  brightly  upon  me. 
Art  thou  my  friend,  blue,  sparkling  sea  ? 

With  your  cool  breeze 

My  brow  you  ease, 
And  brush  the  pain  and  care  away. 

Your  waves,  the  while, 

With  sunny  smile, 
Around  my  feet  in  snowy  spray 
Of  fleecy  lightness  dance  and  play. 

So  light  of  heart, 

So  void  of  art, 
Your  waves'  low  laugh  is  mocking  me. 

I  hear  their  voice — 

"  Come,  play,  rejoice ; 
Come,  be  as  happy  as  are  we : 
Why  should  you  not  thus  happy  be?" 

Alas !  I  know 

That,  deep  below, 
And  tangled  up  in  sea-weeds,  lies, 

Where  light  dares  not 

Disturb  the  spot, 
He  who  alone  can  cheer  my  eyes. 
0  sea !  why  wear  this  sparkling  guise  ? 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  may  include  in 
our  catalogue  one  who  is  not  only  deaf, 
but  dumb  and  blind.  For  it  is  a  fact  that 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  mere  mention  of 
whose  name  touches  a  chord  of  sympathy 
in  every  heart,  has  lately,  in  the  evening 
of  her  days,  given  expression  to  her  re- 
flections in  a  form  that  is  highly  poetic, 
even  though  her  lines  do  not  follow  the 
modern  models  of  versification. 

Several  incidents  of  recent  occurrence 
in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  woman,  most 
influential  among  which,  no  doubt,  was 
the  death,  six  years  ago,  of  her  benefactor 
and  devoted  friend,  Dr.  Howe,  have  seem- 
ed to  give  a  poetic  turn  to  the  current  of 
her  thought  and  feeling.  And  the  follow- 
ing can  hardly  be  read  without  emotion 
when  one  remembers  the  deep  shadows 
under  which  the  writer  has  walked  and 


dwelt  all  the  days  of  her  earthly  pilgrim- 
age. 

HOLY  HOME. 

Heaven  is  holy  home. 

Holy  home  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

Holy  home  is  summerly. 

I  pass  this  dark  home  toward  a  light  home. 

Earthly  home  shall  perish, 

But  holy  home  shall  endure  forever. 

Earthly  home  is  wintery. 

Hard  is  it  for  us  to  appreciate  the  radiance  of 

holy  home  oecause   of  the  blindness   of  our 

minds. 
How  glorious  holy  home  is,  and  still  more  than  a 

beam  of  sun  ! 
By  the  finger  of  God  my  eyes  and  my  ears  shall 

be  opened; 
The  string  of  my  tongue  shall  be  loosed. 
With   sweeter   joys   in  heaven  I   shall  hear   and 

speak  and  see. 
What  glorious  rapture  in  holy  home  for  me  to  hear 

the  angels  sing  and  perform  upon  instruments  ! 
Also  that  I  can  behold  the  beauty  of  heavenly  home. 
Jesus  Christ  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  those 

who  love. and  believe  Him. 
My  zealous  hope  is  that  sinners  might  turn  them- 
selves from  the  power  of  darkness  unto  light 

divine. 
When  I  die,  God  Avill  make  me  happy. 
In  heaven  music  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  finer 

than  a  diamond. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  poetry  by  the 
deaf  is  to  be  found  in  a  rare  and  interest- 
ing work  entitled  Vox  Oculis  Suhjecta, 
by  Francis  Green,  of  Boston,  published 
anonymously  in  London  in  1783.  The 
lines  are  given  as  the  composition  of  a 
pupil  of  Braidwood,  the  first  teacher  of 
deaf-mutes  in  Great  Britain,  and  appeared 
in  1768.     They  are  as  follows : 

ON  SEEING  GARRICK  ACT. 

When  Britain's  Roscius  on  the  stage  appears, 
Who  charms  all  eyes,  and  (/  am  told)  all  ears% 
With  ease  the  various  passions  I  can  trace, 
Clearly  reflected  from  that  wondrous  face, 
Whilst  true  conception  with  just  action  joined 
Strongly  impress  each  image  on  my  mind. 
What  need  of  sounds,  when  plainly  I  descry 
Th'  expressive  features  and  the  speaking  eye  ? — ■ 
That  eye  whose  bright  and  penetrating  ray 
Doth  Shakespeare's  meaning  to  my  soul  convey. 
Best  commentator  on  great  Shakespeare's  text ! 
When  Garrick  acts  no  passage  seems  perplext. 

The  most  voluminous  writer  of  poetry 
among  the  deaf  is  Mrs.  Touna,  better 
known  under  her  assumed  name  of  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth.  She  became  totally  deaf 
at  nine  years  of  age,  no  sound  of  any  kind 
ever  reaching  her  afterward.  She  was, 
however,  acutely  sensitive  to  vibrations, 
whether  conveyed  through  the  air  or 
through  a  solid  medium.  In  this  way 
the  vibrations  from  an  organ  or  from  the 
sounding-board  of  a  piano  gave  her  great. 
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pleasure,  and  from  her  recollection  of  Han- 
del's music  she  took  great  delight  in  it. 

On  one  occasion,  when  she  had  reached 
;he  age  of  twenty-three,  a  new  country- 
dance  was  played.  The  tune  was  called 
the  "Recovery,"  the  rhythm  of  which  is 
very  peculiar.  She  was  as  usual  at  her 
station,  with  her  hands  on  the  sounding- 
board,  when  some  friends  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  her  forming 
any  idea  of  the  tune.  She  sat  down  at 
once,  and  wrote  a  song  which  followed 
the  tune  in  all  its  changes  with  absolute 
precision. 

There  is  a  piece  of  Mrs.  Touna's  begin- 
ning 

"No  generous  toil  declining," 

which  is  quite  difficult  to  read  as  poetry 
until  the  reader  is  made  familiar  with  an 
old  song  entitled  "A  rose-tree  in  full 
bearing,"  to  which  it  is  perfectly  adapted. 

Besides  many  short  poems  and  her  nu- 
merous well-known  prose  works,  Mrs. 
Touna  published  four  separate  volumes  of 
poetry — The  Convent  Bell;  Izram,  a  Mex- 
ican Tale;  Osric,  a  Missionary  Tale; 
and  The  Garden,  ivith  Other  Poems.* 

Among  the  prose  writers  of  the  world 
who  became  deaf  in  childhood,  the  place 
of  highest  rank  will  without  question  be 
accorded  to  John  Kitto,  the  famous  Bible 
commentator. 

His  published  poetical  compositions  cov- 
er only  some  three  hundred  lines,  in  his 
interesting  work  on  the  Lost  Senses.  By 
way  of  apology  for  their  introduction,  Kit- 
to  earnestly  disclaims  any  desire  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  poet,  but  his  specimens  plain- 
ly indicate  that  he  might  have  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  writer  of  verse  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  poetry  with  half  the  interest  he 
showed  in  his  prose  works. 

The  reasons  for  his  indisposition  to  at- 
tempt the  writing  of  poetry  appear  in  the 
conviction  he  expresses  that  deafness  is  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  rhythmical  com- 
position. 

1 '  For  want  of  oral  guidance  in  hearing 
others  speak,"  he  says,  "it  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  the  deaf  man  should  have 
that  knowledge  of  quantity  and  rhythm 
which  is  so  essential  to  harmonious  verse. 
He  would  also  be  unsafe  in  his  rhymes, 
for  rhyme  lies  in  assonances  which  can 
often  only  be  determined  by  the  ear,  and 


*  The  incidents  relating  to  Mrs.  Touna  are  taken 
from  a  sketch  of  her  life  by  her  husband,  in  the 
Worth  British  Review. 


verse  will  require  words  which  one  who 
became  deaf  in  early  life  will  never  have 
heard.  It  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that 
the  deaf-mutes  and  those  who  have  be- 
come deaf  in  childhood  never  do  attempt 
to  contend  with  difficulties  which  seem  ab- 
solutely insuperable.  I  am  utterly  igno- 
rant of  any  verse — for  I  will  not  venture 
to  call  my  own  such — written  by  any  per- 
sons under  such  circumstances.  With 
those  who  become  deaf  after  adult  age  has 
been  attained  the  case  may  be  different, 
although  I  am  not  aware  of  any  poetry 
which  even  such  persons  have  given  to 
the  world." 

Kitto  follows  this  expression  of  what 
seems  rather  a  surprising  ignorance  by  an 
interesting  description  of  the  way  in  which 
he  learned  to  read  poetry,  and  how  he  was 
led  at  length  in  early  life  to  attempt  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  rhyme  and  meter. 
All  along  insisting  on  the  impossibility  of 
his  being  able  to  compose  in  correct  verse, 
he  concludes  by  saying:  "And  as  there 
is  no  other  way  of  settling  the  question 
which  has  been  mooted,  I  will  venture  to 
introduce  a  few  specimens.  If  the  reader 
can  discover  the  formal  errors,  the  bad 
rhymes,  the  halting,  hopping,  stumping 
feet,  which  I  am  unable  to  detect,  then  my 
proposition  is  demonstrated ;  but  if  he  can 
make  no  such  discoveries,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted with  some  qualification.  But  I 
must  earnestly  stipulate  that  the  reader 
shall  bear  in  mind  the  single  experimental 
purpose  for  which  these  lines  are  intro- 
duced." 

That  Kitto's  poetry  is  better  than  his 
reasoning  will  be  proved  by  the  following  : 

ALTERNATIVES. 

Were  all  the  beams  that  ever  shone 
From  all  the  stars  of  day  and  night 

Collected  in  one  single  cone, 
Unutterably  bright, 
I'd  give  them  for  one  glance  of  heaven 
Which  might  but  hint  of  sin  forgiven. 

Could  all  the  voices  and  glad  sounds 
Which  have  not  fallen  on  my  sense 

Be  rendered  up  in  one  hour's  bounds, 
A  gift  immense, 
I'd  for  one  whisper  to  my  heart 
Give  all  the  joy  this  might  impart. 

If  the  sweet  scents  of  every  flower — 
Each  one  of  which  cheers  more  than  wine — 

One  plant  could  from  its  petals  pour, 
And  that  were  mine, 
I  would  give  up  that  glorious  prize 
For  one  faint  breath  from  paradise. 

A  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Day- 
Dreams  of  the  Deaf,  was 'published  in 
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London  in  1858,  from  the  pen  of  William 
Henry  Simpson,  who  had  been  some  years 
previously  a  teacher  in  the  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  on  the  Old  Kent  Road,  London. 
Simpson  lost  his  hearing  in  boyhood,  after 
having  learned  to  read,  and  continued 
his  education  in  the  school  where  he 
was  afterward  an  instructor.  In  an  in- 
troductory note  to  his  poems  he  quotes 
Kitto's  reference  to  the  "  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties" that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  writ- 
ing of  poetry  by  the  deaf,  "at  the  risk,"  as 
he  adds,  "of  laying  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  vanity,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing some  of  my  own  compositions  to 
public  notice,  being  unwilling  that  the 
statement  (proceeding  as  it  does  from  one 
whose  dictum,  right  or  wrong,  must  of 
necessity  carry  weight  with  it,  from  the 
similarity  of  his  own  case  to  that  on  which 
he  writes)  should  pass  unnoticed,  while  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  correct  an  erroneous 
impression." 

Some  of  Simpson's  verses  are  little  more 
than  "machine poetry,"  while  others  show 
skill  in  rhythmical  writing  as  well  as  feel- 
ing. 

The  following  song  is  perhaps  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  most  pleasing  efforts : 

Old  Time  is  a  good  old  man, 

What  though  his  step  be  not  gay. 
He  trudges  along  as  well  as  he  can, 
He  trudges  along  still  with  equal  span, 
With  his  scythe  in  his  hand, 
And  his  time-piece  of  sand, 
And  his  single  lock  glossy  and  gray. 

Full  many  the  joys  he  bears, 

Full  many  the  griefs  he  brings, 
Yet  thinketh  he  naught  of  the  load  of  cares 
Contained  in  his  wallet,  nor  wots  who  shares, 
But  indifferent  smiles 
On  the  world  and  its  wiles, 
On  beggar's  lot  or  the  fate  of  kings. 

The  years  in  their  flight  he  measures, 

As  round  his  dial  they  climb : 
But  we,  alas !  scarce  value  his  treasures, 
We're  thinking  now  of  the  season's  pleasures, 
When  our  cares  we  lay  by, 
When  we  banish  each  sigh 
For  the  song  and  the  dance  at  Christmas  time. 

Hail,  then,  December,  though  old  and  hoary ! 

Fresh  fagots  pile  on  the  bright  fire, 
And  listen  awhile  to  the  comical  story. 
The  year's  departure,  let's  crown  with  glory. 
By  the  embers'  bright  glow, 
We'll  defy  frost  and  snow, 
While  the  whistling  wind  joins  in  the  choir. 

One  piece  of  Simpson's,  which  was 
widely  quoted  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  will  be  of  interest 
to  Americans  even  at  this  day.     It  is  en- 


titled, k '  Lines  on  Reading  the  Narrative  of 
Frederick  Douglass,  an  Escaped  American 
Slave."  We  will  not  occupy  space  for  the 
entire  poem,  but  will  transcribe  a  few 
stanzas  that  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole. 

He  told  his  wrongs  in  simple  strain, 

Unmix'd  with  aught  of  guile: 
Of  sad  days  spent  in  toil  and  pain, 

Uncheer'd  by  kindly  smile; 
How  long  he  bore  the  galling  chain, 

The  badge  of  bondage  vile. 

And  all  for  what?     His  skin  was  dark, 

His  soul  was  therefore  base ! 
By  nature,  feature,  born  the  slave 

Of  all  the  white  man's  race. 
Thus  argued  pious  heads  and  grave, 

With  eloquence  and  grace 

Back  to  thy  native  land  and  tell 

How  England  loves  the  slave, 
How  million  hearts  responsive  swell 

Against  each  servile  knave, 
Who  still  his  fellow-man  would  sell, 

Yet  Heavenly  favors  crave. 

Lift  up,  lift  up  thy  voice  and  win 

Many  to  freedom's  cause ; 
Rest  not  till  all  thy  kith  and  kin 

Live  under  equal  laws; 
Blot  from  thy  land  one  cursed  sin, 

And  win  the  world's  applause! 

Passing  from  England  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  we  find  several  deaf  poets, 
most  prominent  among  whom  is  Pelissier, 
totally  deaf  from  early  childhood,  and  for 
many  years  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
famous  institution  founded  by  the  Abbe 
de  l'Epee  in  Paris  more  than  a  century 
ago.  M.  Pelissier  published  a  volume  of 
poems  in  1844,  which  gained  high  praises 
from  the  critics. 

Edward  Morel,  the  editor  of  the  An- 
nates de  V Education  des  Sourds-muets  et 
des  Aveugles,  reviews  the  book  at  length, 
and  pronounces  Pelissier  a  true  poet,  com- 
mending most  warmly  the  marvellous 
skill  with  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  rhyme, 
rhythm,  and  meter.  Morel  quotes  a  speci- 
men of  Pelissier's  verse  with  the  following 
warm  introduction : 

"Lisez  cette  strophe  de  Pelissier  dans 
son  invocation  a  sa  muse,  et  dites  moi  si 
Ton  pourrait  croire  que  c'est  la  lyre  d'un 
poete  prive  de  Touie  et  de  la  parole,  qui  a 
produit  ce  chant  melodieux." 

Viens  egayer  ma  vie, 
Muse,  je  t'y  convie. 
Couronne  moi  de  fleurs ! 
Pour  comble  de  faveurs, 
Ah !  daigne  me  sourire. 
Soit  qu'en  proie  au  delire 
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Je  chante  dans  mes  vers 
Le  roi  de  l'univers, 
Soit  qu'ivre  d'harmonie, 
Aux  hauteurs  du  genie, 
Faible  et  novice,  encor 
J'ose  prendre  l'cssor. 

In  1855  a  small  volume  of  poems  was 
published  at  Toulouse,  written  by  a  former 
pupil  of  the  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  that 
city,  by  the  name  of  S.  B.  Chatelain.  Pro- 
fessor Leon  Vaisse,  for  many  years  direct- 
or of  the  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes  at 
Paris,  pronounces  Chatelain's work  "very 
good  verse,"  of  equal  value,  probably,  with 
Pelissier's. 

Chatelain  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in 
the  French  army ;  he  suffered  from  deli- 
cate health  all  his  life,  and  became  entire- 
ly blind  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
a  few  years  since. 

Urbain  Borie,  born  at  Sarlat,  France,  in 
1846,  and  who  lost  his  hearing  at  five  years 
of  age,  has  written  some  twenty  poems, 
a  number  of  which  have  been  published. 
Borie  was  for  eight  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Paris  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes,  and  now 
fills  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office. 

The  following  piece,  published  in  1878, 
received  honorable  mention  at  a  meeting 
of  poets  presided  over  by  Victor  Hugo. 

LA  REPUBLIQUE. 

Un  enfant  gisait  sur  la  terre, 

Presque  nu,  sans  abri,  sans  pain  ; 
Le  malheureux  cherchait  sa  mere ; 

Sa  voix  l'appelait,  mais  en  vain. 
Dans  le  pays  de  sa  naissance, 

Nul  n'eut  pitie  de  sa  douleur. 
Le  pauvre  enfant  venait  en  France 

Pour  mettre  fin  a  son  malheur. 

"  Qui  m'aidera  dans  ma  misere  ?" 

Disait-il:  "je  me  sens  mourir." 
Une  voix  repond  :  "  Moi,  ta  mere ; 

Mon  bonheur  est  de  secourir; 
Viens  done  au  foyer  domestique; 

En  vrai  fils  tu  seras  traite ; 
Enfant,  je  suis  la  Republique, 

Je  suis  la  paix,  la  liberte. 

"  Enfant,  ecoute-moi :  mon  chaume, 

.Je  Fouvre  a,  tons  les  malheureux, 
Des  pauvres  je  suis  le  royaume, 

Le  travail  seul  y  fait  les  preux; 
Et  sans  l'orgueil  du  diademe 

Mon  droit  toujours  est  respecte; 
Oar  partout  on  recherche,  on  aime 

La  bienfaisante  liberte. 

<l  Enfant,  aux  lieux  qui  t'ont  vu  naitre 

Tu  diras  en  parlant  de  moi : 
'  J'ai  vu  regner  l'ordre  sans  maitre, 

Le  peuple  respecter  la  loi ; 
Au  travail  sans  cesse  il  s'applique ; 

Sa  devise  est  fraternite ; 
J'ai  vu  la  sainte  Republique 

Le  bonheur  par  la  liberte !' " 


The  only  deaf  writer  of  verse  in  Eu- 
rope remaining  to  be  noticed  is  Frithiof 
Carlbom,  born  in  Eskilstuna,  Sweden,  in 
1835. 

Carlbom  lost  his  hearing  at  about  five 
years  of  age ;  was  received  as  a  pupil  by  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Stockholm  in  1844,  remaining  there 
four  years.  After  four  years  of  private 
instruction  at  home,  he  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1852,  where  he 
remained  until  1863.  Here  he  received 
six  silver  medals,  and  in  the  competition 
for  the  royal  prize  medal  in  1863  he  gain- 
ed the  accessit.  The  same  year  he  was 
made  principal  of  the  "Silent  School" — a 
day  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Stockholm, 
of  which  he  still  has  charge. 

Mr.  C.  Kierkegaard-Ekbohrn,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  at  Bollnas,  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  facts  concerning  Carlbom,  says 
of  him :  "  He  has  not  written  more  than  a 
small  collection  of  lyrical  poems,  and  some 
songs  and  verses  for  different  occasions. 
His  versification  is  fine,  and  he  is  here,  es- 
pecially by  the  deaf  and  by  us  teachers,  re- 
garded as  a  genius.  As  an  instructor  of 
our  deaf  brethren  he  is  admirable;  one  of 
the  most  skillful  teachers  in  our  country." 

For  the  benefit  of  students  of  Scadina- 
vian  literature,  we  will  insert  a  specimen 
of  Carlbom's  verse : 

UPPAL* 

Bort  jordiska  minnen, 

Bort  sorger  och  smarta ! 

Jag  afkastar  bojan,  som  trycker  min  sjal. 

Bort  tocken,  forsvinnen  ! 
Kom  lugn  till  mitt  hjerta ! 
Kom  engel,  befria  materiens  tral. 

Lat  fri  ifran  gruset 

Min  tanke  sig  svinga, 

Som  forr  till"  den  Allgodes  saliga  verld  ! 

Ack  lat  mig  at  ljuset, 

At  karleken  bringa 

Min  flamtande  lampa  forr'n  veken  iir  tard. 

At  hvem  blef  val  gifvet 

Sitt  ode  ransaka  ? 

En  lag  blott  vi  vete :  "  Till  jord  ater  blif  I" 

Din  skiink  utaf  lifvet 

Tag  gerna  tillbaka ! 

Blott  doden  mig  for  till  ett  sollare  lif. 

HEAVENWARD. 

Away  all  earthly  thoughts, 

Away  sorrows  and  pain  ! 

I  throw  off  the  fetters  that  depress  my  soul. 


*  A  young  Swede,  who  became  deaf  in  his  twelfth 
year,  and  is  now  a  student  in  the  college  at  Wash- 
ington, has  made  the  following  literal  translation  of 
Carlbom's  verses. 
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Away  shadows,  vanish ! 

Come  quiet  to  my  heart ! 

Come,  angel,  liberate  the  slave  of  matter. 

Let,  free  from  earth,  my  thought 

Itself  heavenward  swing, 

To  the  blest  world  of  the  ever  kind  Father ! 

Oh  !  let  me  toward  light, 

Let  me  toward  love  bring 

My  flickering  lamp,  ere  the  wick  is  consumed. 

Indeed,  to  whom  was  granted 

His  own  fate  to  descry  ? 

But  one  law  we  know  :  "  Eeturn  again  to  dust !" 

Thy  gift  of  life  to  me 
Fain  take  back  unto  thee ! 
Death  alone  can  bring  me  to  a  happier  land. 
Translated  by  Olof  Hanson. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  attempt  to  criticise  from  a 


literary  point  of  view  the  verses  we  have 
quoted,  or  to  give  any  estimate  of  their 
value  respectively  as  literary  produc- 
tions. We  leave  this  to  the  reader,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  having  made  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  unique  collection  of 
writings  by  representatives  of  a  peculiar 
and  most  interesting  class  of  persons  —  a 
class  hitherto  commanding  little  attention 
in  the  world  of  letters,  but  destined,  we 
feel  assured,  with  the  increasing  advan- 
tages afforded  it,  to  contribute  in  the  future 
its  due  share  to  the  aggregate  of  intellect- 
ual production. 


=E406e81    Harper's  Magazine.    {2SJS 

A  NEW  SERIAL  BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

WITH  the  December  Number  was  begun  the  Sixty-eighth  Volume  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  The  April  Number  will  contain  a  full-page  frontispiece  illustration — 
a  part  of  Murillo's  "Immaculate  Conception,"  engraved  by  W.  B.  Closson  from  the 
original  painting;  the  fourth  part  of  William  Black's  new  novel,  "Judith  Shake- 
speare; her  Love  Affairs  and  other  Adventures,"  with  an  illustration  by  E.  A.  Abbey; 
the  fifth  part  of  E.  P.  Roe's  popular  novel,  "Nature's  Serial  Story,"  illustrated  by 
William  Hamilton  Gibson  and  Frederick  Dielman  ;  "A  Lover's  Pilgrimage"  —  a 
descriptive  article  about  Verona,  by  E.  D.  R.  Bianciardi,  illustrated;  "The  Hohenzol- 
lerns,"  by  Herbert  Tuttle,  illustrated;  "From  the  Fraser  to  the  Columbia,"  Part  I., 
by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  illustrated  by  A.  C.  Redwood  ;  "  The  Second  War  for  Indepen- 
dence," by  Colonel  Higginson,  illustrated ;  "  A  Visit  to  Sardis,"  by  F.  H.  Bacon,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  illustrated ;  "  Workingmen's  Homes,"  by  R.  R. 
Bowker,  illustrated;  "Easter  Wings,"  a  Poem,  by  Helen  W.  Ludlow,  illustrated  by 
W.  H.  Gibson;  "Sanitary  Engineering,"  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge;  "Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer,"  by  C.  Kegan  Paul,  with  portrait;  the  conclusion  of  Charles  Reade's  story 
"The  Picture,"  and  other  short  stories,  poems,  etc. 


V=E  I      Harper's  Weekly.      I  18L 
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A  NEW  SERIAL  BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

ARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  an  illustrated  record  of  and  commentary  upon  the  events  of 
-  the  times.  It  treats  of  every  topic,  Political,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific, 
which  is  of  current  interest,  and  gives  the  finest  illustrations  that  can  be  obtained  from 
every  available  source,  original  or  foreign.  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Poems,  and  Editorial 
Departments  furnish  every  week  an  amount  of  reading-matter  unsurpassed  by  other  journals 
in  excellence  and  variety.  Among  the  attractions  for  the  new  volume  is  a  fascinating 
and  powerful  serial  story  by  Wilkie  Collins. 


V0I;TEt        Harper's  Bazar.        I  ^. 


A  NEW  SERIAL  BY  CHARLES  READE. 

HARPER'S  BAZAR  has  no  equal  as  an  Illustrated  Family  Journal.  It  comprises 
every  subject  of  interest  to  the  home  circle.  While  it  is  universally  acknowledged  as 
the  leading  fashion  paper  of  America,  its  literary  and  artistic  merits  are  of  the  highest  order. 
A  brilliant  serial  story,  "  The  Man  She  Cared  For,"  by  F.  W.  Robinson,  is  now  in  course 
of  publication  in  its  columns,  and  its  readers  will  speedily  have  the  rare  treat  of  a  new 
serial  novel  entitled,  "  A  Perilous  Secret,"  by  Charles  Reade. 


V0LvUMEf  HARPER'S  YoTJNG  PEOPLE.  1    i£. 


A  NEW  SERIAL  BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  an  illustrated  weekly  journal  for  boys  and  girls.  It 
contains  Serial  Stories,  Short  Sketches,  Poems,  Anecdotes,  Descriptions  of  Games 
and  Athletic  Exercises,  and  other  matters  interesting  to  the  young.  The  serial  story  now 
running,  "The  Ice  Queen,"  is  by  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll,  author  of  a  number  of  pop- 
ular and  entertaining  stories  for  little  folk. 
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Answers  every  purpose. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  will 
be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their  grocer, 
if  six  2c  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are  sent  to  Procter 
&  Gamble,  Cincinnati.    Mention  this  magazine. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  8, 1887. 

LAURA  BBIDGMAN. 


Accomplishmonts    of    This    Most 
Wonderful    Woman. 


Remarkable  Success  of  Dr.  Howe  In  Teach- 
ing tli«^   Unfortunate  1*  1  •  it >t  and    Deaf 
Girl— An  Object  of    Peculiar   In- 
terest to  the  Philanthropists 


[Boston  Post.] 
It  was  on  Dec-ember  21,  1820,  that  Laura 
Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  11. 
As  an  infant  she  was  sprightly  and  pretty, 
with  bright  blue  eyes.  Her  constitution, 
however,  was  feeble,  and  she  was  subject 
to  severe  fits  till  she  was  a  year  and  a  hall' 
old.  For  the  next  six  months  hn-  health 
materially  improved  and  she  soon  mani- 
fested a  fair  degree  of  intelligence.  But 
sickness  came  on  again  and  she  lost  sight 
and  hearing  at  the  end  of  live  weeks  from 
scarlet  fever,  and  she  was  kept  in  bed,  in 
a  darkened  room,  for  live  months.  A  year 
passed  before  she  could  walk  unsupport- 
ed, and  it  was  two  years  before  she  could 
sit  up  all  day.  Her  sense  of  smell  had  be- 
come almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  her 
taste  was  naturally  much  impaired.  It 
was  not  till  four  years  of  age  that  her 
bodily  health  was  restored,  but  the  sense 
of  feeling  wTas  her  only  avenue  of  com- 
munication with  the  world.  As  soon  as  she 
could  walk  she  went  about  the  room,  and 
then  the  house,  and  felt  of  every  ob- 
ject she  could  la}r  her  hands  on.  She  even 
learned  to  sew  a  little  and  to  knit.  Her 
affections  were  quickly  developed,  par- 
ticularly toward  members  of  her  family, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  communicate  with 
her.  The  only  way  of  telling  her  to  go  to 
a  place  was  by  a  push,  and  a  wish  to  have 
her  come  to  a  person  had  to  be  indicated 
by  a  drawing  movement.  Approbation 
wTas  shown  by  patting  her  gently  on  the 
head;  disapprobation  by  a  pat  on  the  back. 
She   showed  eagerness    to  learn  and  use 


si°"ns  descriptive  ox  individual  features  to 
indicate  different  members  of  the  family, 
but  the  need  of  language  to  impress  re- 
straint upon  her  became  evident,  and  only 
her  father  had  control  over  her  will. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  she  threatened 
to  become  unmanageable,  that  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  heard  of  her.  He  went  to  Han- 
ovor,  and  found  her  figure  well  formed, 
herkead  large  and  beautifully  shaped, 
and  her  whole  system  in  healthy  action. 
In  October,  1837,"  she  was  brought  to  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston, 
where,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  arbitrary 
signs  were  used  as  a  step  toward  making 
her  interchange  thoughts  with  others. 
Articles  in  common  use,  such  as  knives, 
forks,  spoons  and  keys,  were  experiment- 
ed with  by  means  of  labels  pasted  upon 
them  with  their  names  printed  in  raised 
letters.  By  feeling  these  she  learned  that 
the  words  differed  from  eacn  otner  as 
much  as  the  articles  she  desig- 
nated. Then  she  learned  to  understand 
the  labels  when  detached.  But  she  could 
not  appreciate  the  existence  of  any  rela- 
tion between  the  various  things  and  their 
labels.  Next,  letters  were  given  to  her, 
by  which  she  learned  to  spell  simple 
words.  At  last  she  seized  the  meaning  of 
signs  in  communication,  and  this  gave  her 
great  encouragement.  About  three 
months  after  the  beginning  of  these  ex- 
periments she  had  learned  the  manual 
alphabet  as  used  by  the  deaf-mutes.  A 
year  followed,  in  which  she  learned  the 
names  of  every  object  which  she  could 
handle. 

The  report  of  her  case  at  this  time  stated 
that  she  could  not  see  a  ray  of  light  or 
hear  the  least  sound,  and  that  if  she  had  any 
sense  of  smell  she  never  exercised  it. 
Yet,  despite  her  mental  darkness,  she 
was  buoyant  and  gay  as  a  child,  and,  if 
left  alone,  was  very  happy  if  she  had  her 
knitting  or  sewing.  When  passing  through 
a  passageway,  with  her  hands  spread  be- 
fore her,  she  knew  every  one  she  met,  and 
gave  signs  of  recognition  in  passing,  but 
when  meeting  a  particular  friend  she 
smiled  brightly,  clasped  hands,  and  used 
her  fingers  for  telegraphing  her  feelings. 
When  she  began  to  use  words  she  could 
only  express  the  individual  characteristics 
of  things,  such  as  book,  spoon,  etc.,  and 
her  first  use  of  the  words  great,  small, 
heavy,  etc.,  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  dif- 
ferences in  quality;  great  book  was  to  her 
the  double  name  of  a  particular  book; 
heavy  stone  was  one  particular  stone.  She 
was  afterward  taughtwords  expressive  of 
positive  qualities,  such  as  hardness  or 
softness,  by  connecting  the  adjectives  with 
the  substances,  though  she  placed  the  lat- 
ter first.  In  time  she  was  taught  to  write, 
to  go  through  the  process  of  addition  and 
subtraction  in  small  numbers,  to  under- 
stand the  days  of  the  week,  and  to  meas- 
ure time  so  accurately  as  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  half  and  a  whole  note  in  music. 
The  increase  in  her  command  of  language 
was  very  noticeable,  and  her  intellectual 
growth  has  been  accompanied  by  marked 
moral  development. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  1  first 
saw  Laura  Bridgman,  and  it  was  under 
peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  my 
companion  being  a  bright  young  Spanish 
lady,  who  entertained  the  inmates  of  the 
Institution   for  the  Blind  with  her  delight- 


ful  singing  and  playing.  Though  Laura 
could  not  hear  these,  she  was  greatly- 
pleased  to  be  told  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond, 
that  the  blind  children  were  being  enter- 
tained. Her  sense  of  touch  informs  her 
when  music  is  being  performed  by  the 
undulations  of  the  air  or  the  vibrations  of 
the  floor.  I  noticed  how  quickly  she  per- 
ceived the  opening  of  a  door  or  the  ap- 
proach of  a  person.  Her  acquaintances 
she  recognizes  in  an  instant  by  touching 
their  hands  or  their  dress,  and  in  a  long 
rovv  of  her  friends  she  can  distinguish 
each  one  on  touching  their  hands. 
It  was  very  affecting  to  see  the 
way  in  which  she  clung  to  Mrs.  Anagnos; 
she  could  not  bear  to  have  her  out  of 
reach,  and  their  lingers  talked  very  rap- 
idly togother.  Laura  Bridgman  wore  a 
plain  cap;  a  shade  covered  the  places 
where  her  eyes  once  were,  and  her  face 
showed  great  mobility  in  its  varying  ex- 
pressions. I  had  with  me  a  cane  with  a 
monkey's  figure  on  top  in  jockey  costume. 
She  felt  of  it  with  great  eagerness,  and 
told  Mrs.  Anagnos  it  was  a  boy  with  a 
jacket  on;  she  was  misled  by  the  clothes; 
but  on  trying  again  she  put  her  hand  very 
cerefully  over  the  figure,  and  finding  the 
monkey's  tail,  gave  Mrs.  Anagnos  the 
right  answer  with  her  dexterous  fingers. 
This  pleased  her  very  much,  and  she  ut- 
tered a  sort  of  chirrup. 

At  this  time  Laura  Bridgman's  special 
duty  was  to  supervise  the  fine  sewing,  her 
delicate  sense  of  touch  making  her  an 
adept  in  this  work.  She  is  certainly  an  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  interest  to  the  philanthro- 
pist, and  no  one  who  sees  her-can  fail  to 
ad  mire  the  humane  spirit  which  led  Dr. 
Howe  to  open  to  her  the  avenues  -of  intelli- 
gence and  enjoyment. 
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Some   Incidents   Commonly 


Mow  the  Famous  Pupil  of  Dr.  Howe 
"Experienced  Religion." 


Contrary  to  the  General  Impression  She 
Was  Born  "With  All  Her  Senses. 


Hanover,  N.  H.,  May  14.— Every  one  has 
heard  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Almost  every 
one  has  marvelled  at  her  wondrous  attain- 
ments under  such  appalling  difficulties  as 
total  inability  to  see,  hear  or  speak.  But 
few  know  of  her  very  early  life  or  later 
days. 

About  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  lies,  snugly  enclosed  by  sur- 
rounding hills,  the  little  hamlet  of  iEtna. 
Here  is  situated  the  farm  where,  55  years 
ago,  Laura  Bridgman  first  saw  the  light,  and 
here,  in  a  cottage  near  the  old  homestead, 
still  resides  her  mother,  a  venerable,  white- 
haired  woman  of  83,  with  whom  the  daugh- 
ter spends  her  summers. 

The  word  "saw"  was  used  above  advisedly, 
for,  contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the 
child  was  born  physically  perfect,  and,  in- 
deed, as  her  mother  states,  was  a  remark- 
ably bright  and  precocious  baby,  especially 
observant  of  faces  and  things,  and  taking 
violent  likes  and  dislikes.  But  when  she  was 
2  years  old  scarlet  fever  caused  the  death  of 
two  older  brothers  and  brought  the  little 
Laura  so  near  death's  door  that  during  the 
funeral  of  the  other  children  the  mother 
hung  in  anxiety  over  the  couch,  expecting 
every  breath  to  be  the  last.  But  death  that 
time  was  content  with  taking  sight  and 
hearing,  and  went  away  satisfied. 

First  Bays  ©f  Intelligence. 
A  mother's  love,  and  that  alone,  soon 
found  means  to  communicate  with  the 
darkened  mind.  This  communication  was, 
of  course,  by  contact  alone;  and  it  was 
never  reduced  to  a  scientific  system.  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  measure  sympa- 
thetic, and  something  more  akin  to  the  mind 
reading  of  the  present  day  than  to  any  sign 
language,  for  it  was  only  from  the  mother 
that  the  child  could  receive  ideas  from  the 
external  world.  It  is  a  rather  touching 
picture,  that  of  mother  and  child  united 
so  closely  by  a  tie  so  sad  and  strange. 


BtiJi,  this  intercourse,  imperfect  though  it 
was,  served  its  purpose  for  eight  years,  till 
Laura  v/as  sent  away  to  begin  that  educa- 
tion under  Dr.  Howe  which  afterwards  he- 
came  famous.  During  this  period  she  made 
considerable  advancement,  though  not  spe- 
cially in  the  way  of  mental  development. 
She  learned  to  guide  herself  about  the 
house  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone,  and 
even  gained  the  power  of  recognizing 
acquaintances  by  merely  laying  her  hands 


on  their  shoulders.  Her  mother  strove 
to  turn  her  delicate  touch  to 
some  account  in  the  management  of  the 
household,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  Laura 
could  sew  a  far  more  creditable  seam  than 
is  common  among  girls  of  her  age  in  this 
degenerate  time,  and  the  cleanliness  and 
polish  of  the  dishes  washed  by  her  hand 
might  well  reflect  the  blushes  of  our  mod- 
ern Biddies  and  Gretchens.  But  this  train- 
ing, such  as  it  was,  tended  in  no  way  to 
develop  the  strong  mind  obscured  by  these 
misfortunes.  All  her  mental  attainments 
were  secured  after  leaving  home  and  enter- 
ing the  care  of  Dr.  Howe. 

Laura's  J&eligious  Faith. 

In  looking  up  these  facts  a  rather  interest- 
ing circumstance  was  discovered,  and  one 
that  has  never  before  been  made  known  to 
the  world  at  large;  namely,  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  adoption  of  a  religious  faith.  Miss 
Lamson,  her  friend  and  teacher,  has  writ- 
ten her  biography  correct  and  full  in  the  ' 
main,  but  rather  incomplete  on  this  point,  ! 
perhaps  from  the  fact  that  Miss  Lamson,  a 
Unitarian,  did  not  wish  to  dilate  on  the 
adoption  by  her  pupil  of  a  different  faith. 
What  is  here  given  is  on  the  authority  of 
Mrs.  Huntingdon,  the  wife  of  the  president 
of  the  National  Bank  in  Hanover,  in  whose 
pleasant  home  Miss  Bridgman  spends  a 
portion  of  each  summer,  and  who  gathers 
these  facts  from  personal  conversation  with 
her. 

It  seems  that  from  the  nature  of  things  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  convey  to 
Miss  Bridgman's  mind  any  idea,  of  a  re- 
ligious nature  previous  to  her  coming  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Howe.  Ascertaining  this, 
lie  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should 
speak  with  her  on  such  subjects ;  perhaps 
thinking  that  he  would  make  an  interest- 
ing philosophical  and  psychological  study 
of  this  mind,  completely  isolated,  though 
in  the  midst  of  them,  from  the  common  ex- 
pressions of  religion  daily  heard  and  wit- 
nessed by  every  child,  as  if  she  were  cast 
away  on  a  desert  island.  It  certainly  was 
an  mterestiasr  case,  the  presentation  of 
these  doctrines  to  this  mind,  developed  and 
yet  unbiased,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  pre- 
conceived notions. 


How  She  "Experienced  ^Religion." 

But  what  exactly  were  Dr.  Howe's  plans, 
and  what  their  result  would  have  been,  can 
never  be  told,  for  an  unexpected  occurrence 
put  an  end  to  them  all. 

Dr.  Howe  went  to  Europe  for  one  sum- 
mer, and  during  this  time  Miss  Bridgman 
came  under  the  influence  of  an  old  lady  of 
the  Congregation alist  faith,  who,  unaware 
of  Dr.  Howe's  prohibition,  set  forth  to  her 
thte  cardinal  points  of  thai  faith. 

Thinking  these  over  earnestly  for  some 
time,  Laura  Bridgman  finally  accepted 
them  as  true,  and  came  to  a  conviction  of 
her  own  sinfulness  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  "plan  of  salvation."  As  she 
herself  expressed  it  to  Mrs.  Huntingdon, 
"being  alone  in  her  room  one  day,  she  felt 
a  great  desire  to  pray,  along  with  a  growing- 
sense  of  the  great  loveliness  of  Christ,  and 
great  peace  and  joy  entered  her  mind." 

When  Dr.  Howe  returned  from  Eurone  he 
found  his  work  forestalled  and  his  pupil 
ready  to  enter  the  Baptist  church,that  of  her 
father's,  What  the  result  might  have  been 
had  the  facts  been  presented  from  a  Uni- 
tarian standpoint  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Certain  it  is  that  Miss  Lamson  makes  in 
her  book  no  mention  of  this  episode,  and  it 
is  now  given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  expressed 
themselves  surprised  at  the  clearness,  force 
and  precision  with  which  this  mind,  de- 
prived of  the  language  of  men,  expressed 
it's  views  on  religious  subjects. 

Ceased  to  Acquire  Wisdom. 

It  is  probable  that  Miss  Bridgman  has 
reached  and  even  passed  the  zenith  of  her 
attainments.  For  some  years  now  she  has 
been  without  the  assistance  of  a  special 
instructor,  and  already  her  friends  say  they 
notice  the  change.  Not  that  her  mind 
grows  weaker,  but  she  ceases  to  acquire, 
and  dwells  upon  the  incidents  of  her  daily 
life  rather  than  upon  the  subject-matter 
she  has  received  from  books.  But  truly 
she  needs  no  further  attainments  to  entitle 
her  to  a  position  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 
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A    Blind  Deaf-Mute. 

Perhaps  some  younger  readers  have  never 
heard  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgmau.  It  was 
just  half  a  century  ago  when  she,  a  child  of 
seven  years'  age,  began  to  receive  an  edu- 
cation at  a  Boston  asylum  for  the  blind.  The 
method  of  that  instruction  and  its  great 
success  are  among  the  marvels  of  our  civil- 
ization; they  attracted  profound  attention 
and  study  for  many  years;  led  to  great  im- 
provements iu  the  art  of  teaching  deaf- 
mutes,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  clearer 
iusight  into  the  mental  constitution  of  man. 

For  every  care,  for  every  expenditure 
lavished  upon  such  unfortunates,  maukind 
has  been  ten  thousand  times  rewarded;  it 
was  iu.  the  endeavor  to  help  deaf-mutes  that 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  invented  the  tele- 
phone. 

£u  Laura  Bridgiuau's  case  tne  Reuses  of 
feeling  was  the  only  avenue  by  which 
knowledge  conld  enter  the  mind.  She  lad 
totally  lost  the  senses  of  sight  hearing  and 
smell;  that  of  taste  was  so  much  impaired 
that  she  recognized  no  difference  between 
rhubarb  and  strong  tea.  She  had  lost  the 
very  memory  of  these  senses,  with  their 
destruction  by  scarlet  fever  when  she  was 
two  years  old;  the  power  of  articulate  speech 
was  gone,  and  iu  her  ninth  year  even  the 
capacity  to  distinguish  between  bright  light 
and  darkness  had  wholly  ceased.  Her  in- 
structor,   Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  says  in  1838. 

Her  mind  dwells  in  darkness  and  stillness 
as  profound  as  that  of  a  closed  tomb  at  mid- 
wight.  Of  beautiful  sights  and  sweet  sounds 
and  pleas&uts  odors  she  has  no  conception. 
Nevertheless  she  seems  as  happy  and  play- 
ful as  a  bird  or  a  lamb,  and  the  employment 
of  her  intellectuat  faculties  or  acquirement 
of  a  new  idea,  gives  her  a  vivid  pleasure 
which  is  plainly  marked  in  her  expressive 
features.  She  never  seems  to  repine,  but 
has  all  the  buoyancy  and  gaiety  of  child- 
hood. She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and 
when  playing  with  the  rest  of  the  children 
her  laugh  sounds  loudest  of  the  group. 

Her  intellectual  powers  had  not  been 
touched  by  the  disease   that  destroyed  most 


of  her  senses.  But  to  reach  her  inind  and 
develop  her  thoughts  seemed  an  almost 
hopeless  task.  Dr.  Howe  quotes  from  Black- 
stone: 

A  man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in  the  same 
as  an  idiot;  he  beiug  supposed  incapable  of 
any  understanding,  as  wanting  all  those 
senses  which  furnish  the  human  mind  with 
ideas. 

But  in  Laura's  case,  after  the  early  diffi- 
culties were  overcome,  it  was  found  that  she 
was  as  anxious  to  learn  as  her  instructors 
were  to  teach.  Many  years  elapsed  before 
the  final  stages  of  this  instruction  were  at- 
tained. But  from  the  first,  and  as  if  intui- 
tively, Miss.  Laura  was  a  stickler  for  the 
proprieties  of  life.  Even  when  she  was  in 
the  flush  of  her  girlish  fame,  and  both  con- 
scious and  proud  of  the  interest  she  elicited, 
Laura  made  Gentlemen  visitors  keep  their 
distance.  Ladies  could  fondle  her  and 
sometimes  take  her  in  their  laps;  the  male 
was  fortunate  who  got  even  a  few  minutes' 
converse  through  an  interpeting  teacher,  a 
mere  handshake  being  ordinarily  sufficient 
Still  more  curious,  not  to  say  inexplicable, 
were  her  distinct  and  correct  notions  of 
morality;  a  knowledge  that  it  was  wrong  to 
lie  or  steal  before  she  had  been  taught  any- 
thing whatever  about  truthfulness  or  the 
rights  of  others. 

The  story  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman'a' 
education  has  been  often  told.  It  was  for 
many  years  the  theme  of  numerous  discus- 
sions, the  extended  over  a  wide  range.  For 
instauce,  Calvinistic  theologians  were  asked 
what  would  become  of  her  soul  if  Laura 
should  die  before  receiving  any  knowledge 
of  what  dying  meant;  without  any  concep- 
tion of  a  soul,  a  future,  a  God;  and  yet  with 
a  keen  and  active  intelligence  and  a  ccd.- 
science  that  distinguished  between  right  and 
wrong. 

The  teaching  began  by  impressing  upon 
her  mind  a  connection  between  an  object 
aud  its  name  in  print.  Dr.  Howe  had  pre- 
viously affixed  labels  to  various  common 
objects,  such  as  knife,  fork,  spoon,  key,  , 
chair,  stove;  the  labels  were  printed  in  the 
raised  letters  used  by  the  blind. 

First  we  gave  her  the  word  'knife'  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  aud  moved  her  fiugern  over  it 
as  the  blind  do  iu  reading,  Then  *  ^  'b:  ,s/<  I 
her  the  knife,  aud  let  her  feel  the  label  upon 
it,  aud  made  to  her  the  sign  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  us  to  signify  likeuess,  viz; 
placing  side  by  sid*3  the  forefingers  of  each 
hand.  She  readily  perceived  the  similarity 
of  the  two  words. 

The  same  process  was  repeated  with  other 
articles.     This  exercise  lasted  three  quarters 


of  an  hour.  She  received  from  it  ouly  tbe 
idea  that  soine  of  the  labels  were  alike, 
others  unlike.  The  lesson  was  repeated  iu 
the  afternoon,  and  on  the  next  day.  About 
the  third  day  she  began  to  comprehend  that 
the  words  on  the  slips  of  paper  represented 
the  objects  on  which  they  were  pasted. 
This  was  shown  by  her  taking  the  word 
'chair'  and  placing  it  first  upon  one  chair 
and  then  upon  another,  while  a  smile  of 
intelligence  lighted  her  hitherto  puzzled 
countenance. 

After  thus  learning  several  words,  and 
becoming  quite  familiar  with  their  meanings, 
Laura  was  presented  with  a  case  of  metal 
types  containing  four  sets  of  the  alphabet 
She  seems  to  have  recognized  at  once  the 
use  of  the  letters  in  constructing  the  words 
she  had  learned.  Two  months  afterward 
she  was  taught  the  manual  alphabet,  and 
soon  became  very  expert  in  talking  with  her 
fingers. 

After  having  learned  about  a  hundred 
nouns,  Laura  was  instructed  in  verbs;  after 
another  interval,  in  adjectives  and  tl>e 
names  of  people;  not  till  after  a  year  did  she 
begin  learning  to  write.  When  she  discover- 
ed that  by  means  of  writing  she  could  com 
municate  her  thoughts  to  others,  her  joy 
was  boundless,  and  she  eagerly  set  herself 
to  the  task  of  writing  a  letter  to  her  mother. 
After  she  had  been  twenty-eight  months 
under  instruction,  a  futile  effort  was  made 
to  teach  her  abstract  qualities,  such  as 
'hardness,'  'softness,'  etc.  This  had  to  be 
postponed,  but  her  knowledge  of  various 
words  and  their  uses  was  steadily  extended. 

Laura  was  nearly  fourteen  years  old  when 
Charles  Dickens  visited  the  asylum  and 
held  the  interview  which  he  has  described 
in  his  'American  Notes.'  At  that  time  she 
had  acquired  some  vague  notions  about 
death  aud  a  future  state.  Great  care  was 
taken  not  to  force  knowledge  upon  her 
faster  than  she  could  assimilate  it.  The 
result  has  justified  the  means.  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  education  is  creditable  alike  to  the 
method,  the  instructors,  and  the  pupil. 

Of  late  years  little  has  been  said  about 
her;  there  must  be  many  friends  who  will  be 
glad  to  hear  again  from  this  simple-hearted 
woman,  happy  under  what  to  most  of  us 
would  seem  the  heaviest  possible  affliction. 
She  is  leading  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  life 
at  the  home  which  she  praters  to  ail  the 
others  open  to  her;  the  home  where  her 
soul  first  found  adequate  means  of  express- 
ion; ths  girls'  department  of  the  Mass. 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  this  school  are 
conducted  on  the  cottage  system.  There  are 
four  cottages,  built  as  nearly  alike  as  possible 
eacb  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  matron. 


who  has  in  her  family  sixteen  or  seventeen 
girls  and  two  or  more  officers.  Miss  Laura 
Bridginan  belongs  not  exclusively  to  one 
family,  but  rather  to  tbe  whole  department; 
and  moves  from  cottage  to  cottage  spending 
a  school  year  of  about  eight  months  in  each. 

This  year  (l88(>-7)  she  is  living  in  May 
Cottage  with  the  senior  matron  of  the  de- 
partment. The  house  faces  the  south,  and 
a  window  filled  with  bright,  thrifty  plants  is 
an  attraction  to  ths  visitor  even  before  he 
i  passes  the  threshold.  Nor  is  he  disappointed 
on  enteriug,  for  the  parlor  into  which  he  is 
, ushered  has  an  air  of  ease  and  refinement.  | 
This  is  the  general  sitting-room  of  the  family. 
Among  the  ornaments  tastefully  arranged 
are  nome  that  belong  to  Miss  Bridgman:  a 
comfortable  Wakefield  chair  is  her  property, 
and  somewhere  in  the  room  is  a  cozy  corner 
where  she  keeps  her  writing  materials, 
knitting  work  and  book. 

Passiug  through  a  long  hall  we  come  to 
the  diuiug-room  which  overlooks  the  school- 
yard. The  buildings  that  we  see  from  the 
window — very  easily  for  the  nearest  one  is 
not  more  than  three  rods  distaut — are  the 
schoolhouses.  The  one  of  red  brick  is  the 
Howe  building,  and  of  the  greatest  interest, 
for  there  Miss  Bridgman  goes  regularly 
every  day  to  attend  one  session  of  the  work 
school.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  house  are 
two  long  corridors,  with  little  bedrooms 
opening  into  them.  Laura's  room  is  in  the 
southwest  corner.  It  is  furnished  in  black 
walnut,  always  exquisitely  neat,  and  well 
supplied  with  the  various  knicknacks 
appropriate  to  a  lady's  chamber. 

Iuto  this  sanctum  a  few  choice  friends  are 
sometimes  invited  for  a  cozy  chat.  The 
care  of  her  little  room  is  one  of  Laura's 
daily  occupations.  She  makes  the  bed  and 
dusts  the  furniture  with  scrupulous  care. 
She  also  dusts  the  parlors,  usually  before 
the  rest  of  the  family  are  up,  lifting  and 
replacing  ornaments  with  fingers  delicate 
and  sure. 

Invariably  an  early  riser,  she  is  among 
the  last  of  the  older  members  of  the  family 
to  go  to  bed.  With  apparently  few  op- 
portunities for  usefulness,  she  is  busy  every 
moment  of  her  long  day,  and  time  never 
drags  with  her. 

She  receives  and  answers  many  letters; 
and  here,  perhaps,  a  few  words  about  her 
method  of  writing  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
A  sheet  of  pasteboard  is  provided,  which 
has  a  series  of  grooves    impressed  iuit. 

These  are  each  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  are  placed  parallel  three-eighths 
of  an  iuch  apart.  They  are  to  setve  as  guide 
for  the  pencil.  The  sheet  of  pasteboard, 
thus  grooved,  is  put  in  the  folds  of  a  letter- 
sheet;  that  is,  under  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  the  blind  person  is  to  write. 


The  bodies  of  the  small  letters  are  made 
in  the  grooves.  Long  letters  like  1  and  g, 
and  capitals,  extend  to  the  plain  space  above 
or  below.  By  careful  attention  to  the 
following  directions,  one  can  easily  under- 
stand how  a  blind  person  may  bo  taught  to 
write.  Having  a  mental  picture  of  the 
writing-board  just  dascribed,  put  the  point 
of  a  pencil  at  the  upper  edge  of  a  groove; 
move  it  to  the  left;  down  to  the  bottom 
edge;  to  the  right;  up  to  the  top;  down,  and 
then  to  the  right  again.  The  result  should 
be  a  «.  onventionalized  a  with  a  square  body 
instead  of  a  round  one.  With  varying 
directions  the  entire  alphabet,  and  also  the 
digits,  readily  appear.  But  as  seeing  people 
seldom  retain  in  their  handwriting  the 
copperplate  shapes  of  the  copybook,  so  the 
writing  of  blind  people  becomes  thoroughly 
individual. 

Miss  Bridgmar.'s  writing,  like  everything 
else  that  she  does,  is  exact  and  well  finished. 
At  times  she  will  sit  down  and  write  from 
memory  or  something  original,  but  always 
with  a  purpose.  One  Easter  morning  several 
of  the  teachers  enjoyed  a  pleasant  surprise, 
which  she  had  prepared  for  them.  She  had 
made  a  number  of  copies  of  her  composition 
known  as  'Holy  Home,'  which  is  printed  in 
fac-smile  of  her  autograph  in  Mrs.  Mary 
Swift  Lamwou's  'Life  and  Education  of 
Laura  D.  Bridgman.'  These  copies,  with 
slight  variations  suitable  to  th**  season  and 
the  recipieut,  were  enclosed  in  envelopes 
directed  t>  the  favored  ladies,  and  put  at 
their  plates  on  the  breakfast  table. 

Very  recently  L.  Bridgman  presented  to 
the  principal  of  the  literary  department  a 
paper  consisting  of  numerous  well  chosen 
quotations  from  the  Bible,  with  a  few  brief 
saying  of  her  own.  This  was  entitled  'Dew- 
drops  for  the  Kindergarten.'  She  is  averse 
to  writing  her  autograph  for  strangers,  and 
frequently  asks,  'Why  do  people  want  my 
old  name?'  And  yet  she  is  always  willing 
to  do  it  if  she  can  be  persuaded  that  some 
good  cause  will  thus  be  served.  Probably 
the  number  of  autographs  that  she  has  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  (soon  to  be  opened  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Boston)  may  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds. 

As  said  before,  Laura  Bridgman  is  never 
idle.  If  she  goes  to  call  on  one  of  her 
friends  in  the  institution,  she  never  fails  to 
take  her  worsted  work  or  her  exquisitive  lace 
knitting.  The  latter  is  really  extraordinary 
and  shows  extreme  delicacy  of  touch;  the 
thread  used  is  very  fine,  number  seventy* 
sometimes  number  eighty,  and  the  patterns 
are  graceful  and  pretty. 

The  lace  work  requires  such  great  care, 
and  so  much  concentration  of  thought  that 


* 


it  is  wearisome;  poor  Laura,  who  is  always 
ready  to  earn  au  honest  penny,  almost  des- 
pairs at  times  of  filling  her  numerous  orders. 
Happy  enough  to  lay  her  work  aside  for 
conversation,  she  is  perfectly  willing  to  sit 
quietly  with  a  friend  and  crochet  or  knit. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  hold  such  silent 
receptions,  because  the  busy  officers  of  the 
institution  canDOt  put  their  work  away  for 
half  hours  at  a  time,  as  they  must  in  order 
to  talk  with  Laura.  It  requires  undivided 
attention  to  read  her  rapidly  moving  fingers 
and  nearly  as  much  care  to  form  the  letters 
of  the  manual  alphabet  in  her  hand.  The 
alphabet  used  by  Miss  Bridgman,  by  the-bye 
is  the  single  manual  alphabet  represented 
among  the  wood-cuts  in  the  back  part  c' 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Few 
persons  who  look  hastily  at  these  little  cuts 
think  or  indeed  can  know  what  the  manual 
alphabet  has  been  to  Laura  and  to  others 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their  kind  by 
the  closing  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. It  lay  at  the  foundation  of  her  education 
even  more  than  the  written  and  printed 
characters  that  we  esteem  so  highly.  Here 
is  a  woman  respected  and  beloved  in  the 
little  domestic  circle  that  she  graces,  whose 
knowledge  of  passing  events  is  gained  solely 
by  the  pHy  of  the  fingers.  And  most  eagerly 
will  she  listen  with  that  patient  hand,  for 
she  loves  to  learn  about  people  and  things. 
She  remarks  upon  items  of  news  with  the 
artlessness  of  a  child,  but  with  the  good 
sense  of  an  adult. 

Her  interests  in  all  domestic  and  social 
matters  makes  her  look  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  paying  little  visits  away  from 
the  institution.  She  does  not  stay  away 
long  at  a  time  during  the  school  year,  but 
occasionally  goes  out  for  the  day,  and  comes 
back  refreshed  and  with  something  pleasant 
to  communicate  to  the  friends  at  home. 

Laura  is  not  especially  foud  of  books. 
She  reads  a  little  every  day,  and  always  has 
a  Bible  and  a  dictionary  at  hand.  The  latter 
she  studies  assiduously  at  times,  and  her 
quaint  use  of  words  new  to  her  is  a  source 
of  great  merriment.  Once  after  she  had 
been  looking  up  the  synonyms  of  'healthful/ 
mince-pie  was  served  at  dinner;  she  declined 
to  take  any,  saying:  'It  is  not  'salubrious.' 
For  some  years  she  has  received  a  book  in 
raised  print  as  a  birth-day  gift.  After  k  tid- 
ing it,  she  usually  recommends  it  to  th"e 
school-girls  and  is  very  willing  to  lend  her 
copy  to  any  one  of  whose  carefulness  she  is 
assured.  During  Laura's  youth  embossed 
books  were  a  rarity,  aud  perhaps  one  reason 
why  she  is  not  a  greater  reader  may  be  that 
she  cannot  easily  change  the  habits  of  her 
girihood. 

Tedious  as  the  process  is,   it  gives    Lain  a 


pleasure  to  liave  no  me  one  read  to  her.  With 
a  little  skill  not  diiiio.ili  to  acquire,  it  is 
possible  to  emphasize  uvea  when.  Ubiug  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  to  make  a  distinction 
betv/euu  prose  •■x:id  poetry  by  suitable  pauses 
at  the  end  of  poetical  lines.  Laura's  mind 
is  so  acute  that  she  reads  oners  meaning 
however  awkwardly  expressed.  Kead  in 
this  way,  ' The  [mitatiou  of  Christ'  is  a 
favorite  with  iier.  At  one  time  when  she 
had  been  much  disturbed  in  mind,  having 
indeed  yielded  to  anger,  sue  was  quieted 
ttud  rested  by  some  bits  from  '  The  Imitation' 
and  expressed  her  delight  in  the  'peaceful 
book,'  as  she  designated  it. 

Laura  is  a  chid  of"  nature.  She  loves  the 
sunshine,  the  fresh  air,  flowers  and  birds; 
she  is  happy  to  be  out-of-doors  and  to  know 
that  the  sky  is  bright,  the  water  blue,  the 
trees  bursting  into  leaf  or  brilliant  with 
autumnal  hues.  I  have  seen  her  by  a  canary's 
cage  for  '.en  minutes  trying  to  coax  the  bird  to 
alight  on  her  fingers,  and  then  go  away  with 
a  saddened,  disappointed  look,  because  the 
bird  would  uot  come  to  her. 

She  is  foud  of  little  children  if  they  are  neat 
and  bright,  but  she  cannot  endure  the  tcuch 
of  soiled  fiugers,  and  she  has  an  Instinctive 
loathing  for  intellectual  weakness  whether  in 
child  or  adult.  She  is  usually  correct  in  her 
estimate  of  the  intellectual  abilities  of  the 
people  whom  she  meets,  and  she  forms  her 
opinions  on  very  slight  acquaintance. 

Probably  few  women  receive  so  many  and 
so  various  callers.  People  from  all  quarters 
of  the  earth,  and  of  nearly  all  classes  in  society 
come  to  see  her,  Sometimes  she  is  bored  by 
visitors,  but,  as  a  rule,  she  is  courteous  and 
eordial.  Never  while  she  has  strength  to 
entertain  will  she  desire  to  withdraw  herself 
from  the  pleasures  of  change  ami  society  in 
Boston  for  her  quiet  country  home  in  Han- 
over, New  Hampshire. 

Tc  invited  guests  of  the  family  there  is 
something  beautiful  in  the  warmth  of  Miss 
Bridgman's  hospitality.  She  considers  it  her 
privilege  to  help  entertain — a  privilege  grant- 
ed without  the  slightest  hesitation 

She  has  several  pretty  pieces  of  china: 
plates  and  cups  and  saucers.  These  always 
appear  when  there  is  company,  and  the  guest 
most  to  be  honored  has  the  most  elegant  cup 
and  a  silver  sp.  on  and  fork  bearing  the  iu- 
cription:  UL.  D.  B  1854"'  —  a  precious  pos- 
session surely,  for  they  are  the  gift  of  Charles 
Summer.  After  the  meal  Miss  Bridginan, 
Hke  a  careful  housewife,  herself  washes  ber 
china  and  silver,  and  so  she  is  able  to  keep  it 
whole  and  beautiful  from  year  to  year. 

There  are  many  high  days  and  holidays 
when  the  china  is  used,  for  Miss  Bridgman 
has  a  great  respect  for  the  custom  of  observing 
birthdays,  and  always  knows  when  such  oc- 
casions come  round.  Often  she  makes  little  pr«- 


sents,  and  she  never  forgets  to  say  or  do  some- 
thing to  make  the  day  happy.  But  Christmas 
is  the  day  of  all  the  year!  She  talks  of  Santa 
Claus  long  before  he  comes,  and  shows  his 
benefactious  long  after  he  has  gone. 

One  of  her  little  foibles  is  a  very  great 
admiration  for  elegancies  from  foreign  lands; 
lace  from  France  is  highly  esteemed,  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  from  Dublin  is  very  much  admir- 
ed, imported  dresses  have  a  far  greater  charm 
than  home  manufactures.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  the  ladies  in  the.  United  States  w<  uld 
dare  plead  "Not  guilty"  if  charged  with  the 
same  frailty. 

Is  it  in  her  case  a  weakness?  Or  is  it  not 
rather  a  feeling  prompted  by  humao  sympa- 
thy, a  desire  to  have  fellowship  with  all  man- 
kind, to  possess,  to  hold  even  a  thread  that 
makes  real  to  her  lives  which  she  has  perhaps 
read  of  or  imagined? 

Laura's  sympathies  are  warm  and  general, 
She  is  happy  when  unusually  pleasant  things  ' 
occur  in  the  home,  and  will  do  what  she  can 
to  make  good  times  better.  She  shares  the 
when  affliction  corned,  and  tries  in 
delicate,  tendei  ways  to  it  easier  (o  bear. 
"Do  you  think  alt  this  rain  will  quench  the 
quakes?"  she  asked,  not  long  ago,  referring  to 
the  earthquakes  in  the  South.  She  had  the  poor 
people  of  Charleston  homes  in  her  heart,  and 
having  probably  associated  earthquakes  with 
heat  and  diought,  the  copious  autumn  rains 
recalled  the  sufferers  to  her  mind,  and  made 
her   hope    that     the    day  of  safety  had  come. 

Another  ailusion  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  might  need  apology  were  it  not  at 
present  an  all-absorbing  interest  in  Laura's 
life.  So  highly  does  she  prize  her  own 
education,  that  the  thought  of  neglected 
children  is  most  painful  to  her;  and  for  the 
last  three  years  her  chief  delight  has  been  to 
think  about,  talk  of,  and  work  for  the  propos- 
ed school  Many  times  a  word  from  her  has 
been  an  inspiration  for  new  endeavors. 

We  think  of  her  as  in  utter  darkness,,  in 
profound  silence: 

A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveler  between  life  and  death; 
The  reason  firm,  th  e  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and   skill; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 
—  American  Magazine  for  Jane. 
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HERE    IN    BOSTON. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  had  the  lapse  of  time 
more  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind  than  by 
reading:  the  announcement  that  Laura  Bridgman 
would  hold  a  reception  this  afternoon  in  the  hall 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  her  admission  to  the  school.  It  seems 
but  yesterday  since  the  progress  of  an  interesting 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  great  philanthropist.  Dr.  Samuel  G-. 
Howe,  was  the  theme  of  world-wide  comment  ana 
discussion.  She  was  visited  not  only  by  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  science  eager  to  witness  the 
results  of  the  sagacity  of  her  illustrious  teacher  in 
illuminating  the  recesses  of  her  darkened  mind 
and  imperfect  moral  sense,  but  by  hundreds  to 
whom  the  interest  attaching  to  her  youth  and 
sufferings  was  the  mainspring  of  their  curiosity. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  men  of 
genius  whose  sympathy  for  humanity  led  them  to 
visit  the  youthful  Laura  was  Charles  Dickens, 
who  has  narrated  his  impressions  of  her  in  his 
"Notes  on  America." 

In  the  passage  of  time  the  popular  intei'est  in 
Laura  Bridgman  has  declined,  there  is  none  of  the 
glamour  about  the  woman  of  58  which  invested 
the  young  girl,  and  the  education  which  she  re- 
ceived and  which  opened  to  her  the  avenues  of 
knowledge  and  religion  may  be  said  to  have  long- 
since  been  finished.  The  methods  by  which  she 
was  enabled  to  attain  her  proficiency  have  become 
familiar  to  the  world;  to  many  people,  indeed, 
Laura  Bridgman  is  only  a  memory ;  to  hundreds, 
probably,  the  announcement  that  she  is  to  hold  a 
reception  will  be  a  surprise  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  supposed  that  she  was  no  longer  among 
the  living:.  It  is  certainly  an  interesting:  and  im- 
pressive fact,  and  one  that  speaks  volumes  for  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  physical  as  well  as  upon 
the  mental  health  of  the  inmates  of  our  noble  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  that  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
has  a  naturally  delicate  constitution  and  who  has 
suffered  from  sickness  as  well  as  from  the  loss  of 
the  most  valued  of  the  senses,  should  at  the  age  of 
58  be  well  enough  to  welcome  her  friends  at  a 
reception  in  commemoration  of  her  half  century's 
connection  with  the  institution   which  has  in  the 

highest  sense  been  to  her  a  home. 

* 

*    Vic 

There  is  a  pathos  in  this  celebration  which  is 
not  tho  least  element  of  its  interest  to  those  who 
remember  that  she  has  survived  those  who  were 
the  means  of  bringing  her  out  from  the  night  of 
mental  and  moral  imperfection  into  the  daylight 
of  reason  and  truth.  Eleven  years  ago  her  illus- 
trious benefactor.  Dr.  Howe,  died;  his  death  was 
followed  soon  after  by  the  loss  of  her  devoted 
friend  and  teacher,  Miss  Rogers.  Within  a  recent 
period  she  lost  a  dear  triend  upon  whom  she 
lavished  the  affection  which  was  so  early  given  to 
the  great  philanthropist  to  whom  she  owed  her 
higher  life,  in  the  person  of  his  accomplished 
daughter,  Mrs.  Anagno3.  No  one  who  ever  saw 
Laura  Bridgman  in  company  with  this'dear  friend 
can  forget  the  interest  with  which  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  engaged  in  that  earnest  conversation 
which  was  indicated  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
fingers.  It  will  be  one  of  the  felicities  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  reception  that  the  mother  of  her 
friend,  the  widow  of  her  great  benefactor,  will 
preside  at  this  afternoon's  celebration. 


The  advancement  of  Laura  Bridgman's  intelli- 
gence and  moral  sense,  her  growth  in  the  higher 
life,  should  not  blind  her  admirers  to  the  fact  that 
the  utmost  skill  and  patience  were  required  to  de- 
velop her  nature  to  the  point  which  it  has  now 
reached.  The  instruments  and  the  labor  involved 
in  using  them  may  not  be  estimated  at  their  full 
value  by  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered  from  the 
lack  of  experience  in  dealing  with  a  nature  so  im- 
prisoned by  the  bars  of  adverse  circumstance. 
There  are  some  results  of  her  development  which 
impress  the  average  observer  more  than  others 
that  indicate  it  with  greater  force  to  the  student  of 
her  progress.  That  a  blind  girl  should  become  so 
proficient  with  her  fingers  as  to  recognize  her 
friends  or  acquaintances  by  the  slightest  touch  of 
their  hands  or  dress  appears  sufficiently  remark- 
able, yet  Laura  (Bridgman  at  the  age  of  12  not 
only  did  this,  but  never  failed  to  notice  when  Dr. 
Howe  changed  his  coat,  though  for  one  of  the 
same  cut,  color  or  cloth,  and  if  it  was  only  a  little 
more  or  less  worn  than  the  usual  one  she  per- 
ceived it  and  asfced  "Why?"  Dr.  Howe  thought 
that  in  these  perceptions  she  employed  not  only 
the  sense  of  touch,  but  derived  great  assistance 
from  what  Brown  would  call  a  sixth  sense,  viz., 
the  sense  of  muscular  resistance.  In  this  expla- 
nation there  is  a  curious  suggestion  of  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena  which  have  become  familiar  in 
recent  years  under  the  name  of  mind  reading. 
*  * 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  what  may  be 
called  her  benumbed  senses  at  present,  it  is  said 
that  Laura  Bridgman  is  so  deaf  that  her  hand  is 
more  sensitive  to  sonorous  vibrations  than  any 
part  of  her  head,  yet  she  is  easily  made  dizzy  by 
whirling,  a  fact  that  has  been  thought;  to  contra- 
dict the  hypothesis  that  the  semi-circular  canal  of 
the  ear  is  the  seat  of  giddiness.  Though  she  can- 
not see,  a  strong  beam  of  light  striking  her  left 
eye  causes  her  pain.  In  regard  to  her  intellectual 
limitations,  some  suggestion  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  conceive  of  space 
relations,  and  it  is  therefore  with  effort  that  she 
can  tell  how  many  sides  of  an  object  are  visible 
from  one  point.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  shortcomings 
of  Laura  Bridgman  in  some  directions  that  ac- 
count for  her  superiority  in  others,  and  it  has 
well  been  said  that  if  her  quick  discernment  of 
muscular  expression  were  combined  with  the 
common  powers  of  vision,  hearing  and  speech 
she  would  be  distinguished  above  her  race  as  an 
observer  of  its  mental  phenomena.  I  am  glad 
that  this  remarkable  woman  has  been  spared  to 
have  this  commemorative  reception,  and  espe- 
cially that  it  is  to  take  place  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  his  ac- 
complished successor  as  director  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 


And,  speaking  of  birthdays,  listen  to  tlio 
poetry  qnoters  this  week.  Whittier  has  been  on 
lips  of  everybody  Bince  Last  Saturday.  The 
Athenian  noted  this  tendency  especially  at  the 
J. aura  Bridgman  anniversary  meeting  on 
Wednesday.  -Nearly  everybody  had  a  quotation 
from  Whittier  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  an 
anecdote.  It  was  timely  in  more  ways  thaa 
one,  fox  Whittier  might  well  be  represented  in 
such  a  philanthropic  celebration;  but  it  showed 
how  last  Saturday's  celebration  hau  revi 
memory  and  set  application  busy  at  her  tasks. 
•    »«*-» 

A  dozen  little  life  flashes  at  that  singularly 
interesting  meeting  gave  piqnancy  to  the  day. 
it  was  a  day  of  thought  and  rejoicing,  bat  when 
a  little  blind  boy  yawned  aloud  like  a  country 
deacon  surprised  in  a  surreptitious  church  nap, 
the  smile  went  round.  When  Laura  Bridgman 
smelled  of  the  bunch  of  violets  she  held ;  when 
she  clapped  her  hands  with  delight  at  the  vibra- 
tions she  could  feel  of  the  band's  music;  when 
the  little  deaf  and  blind  girl  whom  Mr.  Anagnos 
took  for  a  moment  in  his  arms  set  her  small  con- 
fiding hand  wanderiug  over  his  face  for  assurance 
against  timidity,  and  when  old  Dr.  Forbeg  spoke 
patronizingly  or  Dr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Brooks  and 
Dr.  Miner  as  "the  young  geutbmen"  who  had 
preceded  him,  then,  and  at  other  moments  like 
these,  there  was  unexpected  music  on  the 
chords. 

•    •    *   *    « 

Mrs.  Howe  talked  to  Laura  Bridgman  a  good 
deal  at  different  times  during  the  afternoon  and 
it  was  certainly  a  picture  worthy  historical 
preservation  on  canvas.  Two  woman  with  a 
more  subtle  and  indivisible  relationship  could 
not  be  fouud. 

The  Athenian  has  seen  Mrs.  Howe  preside  at 
divers  times  and  on  occasions  of  differing  de- 
grees of  importance.  But  sitting  beside  the  fa- 
mous pupil  of  her  famous  husband^  there  was  a 
new  language  in  her  personality. 

3f       *       *       *■       * 


THE  WORLD:    SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1889. 

DEAF,    DUMB    AM)    BLIND. 


AND  KET   LAURA   MUDGHi 

PLISHED  ALMOST  MIBAOL] 

P.LY  VLSTTS  THE  MOBT  REMARKABLE 
WOMAN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Mow     Her     >lii:<>,    Altliouwli    IlifMrn     nn    in     n 
^f;«l«,I     Tomb*      WmM     I  iimllv     Kearhcd  — 

Everj  Sense  bal  Touch  Destroyed  When 

Kfae      Wiis      Two      Vr;irs      Old         >•'«       NS)SI 

da,  Writea  and  Converses    with  Her 

be     Strs  i  ge    Story     ef     He* 

CHIldhood  —  Dlekens    Marvelled    »»    "«r 

Accoroailshsaents      A  Glance  «r    the    IsT« 

i it ui ion  for  the   Blind. 

I  oameto  Boston  b 

the  '  i  of  m:  ohildhood  days. 

tenfold  the  Foree 
ol  that  early  l(  won.  can  aocompl 

much,"   I  thought,  "w  eing   <>n   her,   the 

i  i,,-!  afflicted  of  all  ei  i  •'■  ba1  can  ' 

and  1  cameawaj  from  her  filled  ^ith  new 
■ 
Almost    my   tix'st    recollection  ol 
thiugswastb<  arningthe  alpha- 

md  of  conquering  wordB   of  two   tyllal 
1  am  positive  I  aaid  % '  1  cant  "  oftener  than 

ed  my  letters.    Every  time  I'said   "I  can't" 
J  wns  told  tins  lit: 

here  was  a  little  girl  who  could  not  pee  nor 
i  ear  nor  Bpeak.    Several  Fears  she  lived  in  . 
nnkappiness,  and  then  awi  ound  her  and 

wan  anxious  to  teach  hert  way  to   under- 

l,  that  she  might  know  all  about  the  world 
and  hooks  and  people.  She  was  very  good  and 
ne>  er  said  '  I  can't. '  but  had  great  patience  and 
perseverance,  and  not  only  learned  to  read  and 
to  speak  with  her  fingers,  but  to  sew  and  knit 
and  do  many  useful  things.  That  little  girl 
could  not  pee  her  letters,  could  not  hear  them 
fpoken,  could  not  speak  them,  but  she  never 
s aid  )  I  can't. '  " 

I  do  not  think  the  story  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  it  always  made  me  think  it  all  the 
more  reason  why  I  should  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
those  privileges  of  sight  and  speech  and  hearing 
of  which  she  was  deprived,  and  leave  to  her  the 
study  and  work  which  alone  she  could  enjoy. 

After  a  while  I  heard  no  more  discourses  on 
my  l)Me  noire,  but  I  remembered  her  as  I  remem- 
bered the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  and 
the  bears  who  ate  the  children  up  for  calling  an 
old  man  "bald  head.  "  I  shall  never  forget  my 
astonishment  when  first  I  glanced  through  a 
volume  of  Dickens  to  find  that  my  bete  noire  was 
not  a  freak  of  the  superlatively  good  imagina- 
tion conjured  to  shame  little  girls  into  doing 
that  for  which  they  had  no  inclination. 
F?ona  him  I  learned  that  she  was  a  living, 
breathing  creature,  and  had  accomplished  all 


T,ATTRA  DEWEY  ERIDGMAN, 

the  wonderful  things  credited  to  her.  My  dis- 
like for  the  deaf  and  dumb  blind  girl  who  did 
bo  much  changed  to  admiration,  and  I  was  filled 
with  wonder.  Her  history  had  more  charms  for 
me  tli an  the  story  of  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
From  that  day  to  this  I  have  eagerly  read  every 
word  which  has  been  written  about  her,  and 
now  I  have  seep  her. 

I  suppose  Charles  Dickens  aided  in  telling  the 
world  the  wonder*  of  this  afflicted  being  by  his 
lengthy  description  of  ner  and  her  accomplish- 
ments in  his  very  true  but  most  abused 
"American  Notes."  They  say  that  forty  years 
ago  her  name  was  a  household  word,  and  that 
her  education  was  followed  by  the  most  eager 
and  general  interest.  The  story  of  her  life  is 
never  tiresome,  and  will  always  bear  repetition. 

LAURA  BRTDGMAN'S  HISTORY. 

Daniel  Bridgman  and  his  wife,  Harmony, 
owned  a  farm  in  Hanover,  N.  H.  There  they 
lived  the  usual  life  or  farmers— quiet,  unpreten- 
tious and  God-fearing.  On  Dec.  21,  1820. 
there  was  born  to  them  a  little  delicate 
daughter  subject  lo  severe  convulsions,  who 
was  destined  to  make  their  name  live  forever. 
She  was  christened  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman. 
"When  eighteen  months  old  her  health  improved, 
and,  by  the  time  she  had  completed  two  years— 
as  if  to  make  up  for  what  she  had  suffered— she 
was  more  intelligent  and  active  than  children  of 
that  age  ordinarily  are.  She  had  learned  to  lisp 
a  few  words  and  knew  some  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  A  month  after  she  had  passed  her 
two-year  mile-post,  when  she  had  known  about 
six  months  of  health,  scarlet  fever  entered  the 
family  and  all  the  children— two  older  sisters 
and  Laura— were  afflicted. 

The  two  sisters  died,  but  Laura,  as  if  strength- 
ened to  endurance  by  her  eighteen  months'  suf- 
fering, clung  to  life  when  every  one  thought  it 
impossible  for  her  to  live.  For  seven  weeks  she 
was  unable  to  swallow  any  solid  food;  yet  she 
lived.  Then  both  her  eyes  and  ears  suppurated 
and  discharged  their  contents,  but,  deaf  and 
blind,  she  still  lived,  The  sense  of  taste  and 
smell  also  died,  but  the  liviug  brain,  although 
almost  inclosed  in  a  dead  casket,  refused  to  die. 
For  five  months  she  was  kept  in  a  darkened 
room.  A  year  passed  before  she  could  walk  un- 
supported. Two  years  elapsed  before  she  was 
strong  enough  to  sit  up  all  day. 

ONLY  ONE  SENSE   REMAINED. 

At  five  years  of  age  she  was  virtually  born 
p. gain.  Her  four  and  a  half  years  of  untold  suf- 
fering totally  effaced  the  recollection  of  her  six 
months'  health,  and  all  she  had  learned  in  that 
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hand  easily  on   the  teacher'a  Laura   caught  the 
movements  and  so  learned  to  use  themhei 
When  she  did  right  they  patted  her  head,  when 
she  did  wrong  they  knocked  her  elbow. 

Dr.  Howe  said  he  knew  the  very  moment  that 
Laura  rirst  understood— when  being-  taught  the 
manual  alphabet— that  by  this  mean;;  she  could 
communicate  with  the  world.  He  said  the 
knowledge  of  understanding  came  in  an  instant, 
and  her  face  tilled  with  an  unspeakable 
radiance  that  he  could  never  forget.  1  think 
that  look  of— yes,  heavenly  happiness,  repaid 
him  for  all  his  tender  patience  with  his  protegee. 
Can  one  imagine  the  delight  Laura  Bridgman 
must   have  felt  when  in  her  sealed  casket  she 


found  by  tiie  movements  of  her  fingers  she 
could  communicate  with  the  world;  that  she 
could  express  the  thoughts  and  ask  the  ques- 
tions which  had  gathered  there  unanswered 
since  her  birth?  Is  it  surprising  that  this 
hungry  soul  would  eagerly  grasp  every  new 
word  and  never  forget  it;  and  that  she  never 
tired  of  conversation?  tier  progress  was 
marvellous,  and  she  was  soon  able  to  read  books 
for  the  blind  and  to  write  letters  to  her  parents, 
whom  she  could  not  see  or  hear.  Think  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  us  to  communicate  with  our: 
friends  who  are  very  far  away.  Think,  then, 
if  we  were  among  them  and  unable  to  see  or 
hear  or  speak,  what  would  be  our  rapture  when 
we  could  communicate  with  them  from  a  dis- 
tance more  terrible  than  all  the  miles  we  could 
count. 

THE  BLIND  WOMAN  OF  TO-DAY. 

And  this  is  the  wonderful  creature  I  came  to 
Boston  to  see. 

Mr.  Anognos,  the  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute, was  very  kind,  and  assured  me  that  he 
would  take  pleasure  in  introducing  me  to  Laura 
Bridgman.  I  followed  him  out  through  the 
long  halls  of  the  building,  passing  blind  pupils, 
who  avoided  us  as  deftly  as  though  their  sight 
were  perfect;  through  a  beautiful  gymna&ium  to 
a  street,  on  which  faced  from  the  grounds  of  the 
institution  four  cottages. 

"These  cottages,"  explained  Mr."  Aiiognbs, 
"bear  the  names  of  four  men  who  did  much 
work  for  the  blind — Fisher,  Brooks.  May  and 
Oliver.  Dr.  Fisher  was  the  first  man  in  America 
to  establish  a  school  -for  the  blind.  In  1827  he 
began  this  great  benevolent  work,  and  1829 
this  institution  was  incorporated.  In  these  cot- 
tages the  matron,  teachers  and  girls  live,  The 
boys  are  kept  in  the  main  building.  '" 

The  matron,  Miss  Moulton,  answered  the  direc- 
tor's ring  and  the  object  of  my  visit  was  ex- 
plained to  her.  We  sat  down  in  a  very  pleasant 
room,  where  everything  was  the  model  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort,  The  matron  left  us  and 
soon  returned  with  Laura  Bridgman  on  her 
arm.  Mrs.  Moulton  told  Laura  who  was  present 
and  she  cordially  shook  hands  with  us  both.  As 
Laura  sat  down  beside  Miss  Moulton  on  the  sofa 
she  gave  a  little  gasping  sound  like  a  choked 
laugh  and  then  spelled  something  on  her  fine'ers.- 

"  Laura  says  she  wants  you  for  her  banker, " 
Miss  Moulton  translated  to  Mr.  Anognos.  ' '  She 
has  got  so  much  money. " 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Anognos,  and  then 
he  left  U3  alorse  together. 

Laura  Bridgman  is  almost  sixty  years  old. 
She  looked  very  fragile  as  she  sat  before  me  on 
the  sofa.  .  Miss  Moulton  says  that  although 
Laura's  appearance  would  indicate  that  she  is 
delicate,  she  always  enjoys  the  best  of  health 
and  is  never  ill.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary- 
looking  about  Laura  one  way  or  the  other.  Her 
head  is  finely  developed,  over  which  her  light- 
brown  hair,  now  mingled  with  a  few  white 
threads,  is  parted  in  the  middle  and  combed 
very  smoothly  back.  The  ends  are  braided  in 
fine  plaits  and  twisted  around  the  back  of  her 
head.  Her  face  is  small  and  somewhat  wrinkled, 
her  mouth  very  small,  her  lips  thin  and  color- 
less and  her  nose  slender  and  straight.  She 
wears  blue  glasses,  which  effectually  hide  what 
unpleasant  things  there  might  be  about  her 
ever-sleeping  eyes.  She  has  the  primness  of  a 
dear  little  old  maid  and  many  of  the  same 
movements. 

The  house  dress  she  wore  was  made  of  a  soft 
brown  woollen  material,  with  velvet  collar  and 
cuffs  and  pockets.  White  ruching  edged  the 
sleeves  and  collar,  the  latter  being  fastened  with 
a  little  gold  breast-pin.    Altogether  she  looked 
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said.    Then  when  she  spelled  with  her  fing< 
the  matron  lightly  tapped  Laui 
her  thai  Bhewaa  attentive.    Alter  receiving  the 
answer  in  thiswaythe  matron  translated  it  to 
me.    Laura  made  many  little  sounds  whei 
wished  to  attract  the  matron'B  at1  mtionsoshe 
could  talk. 

First  Lanra  asked  it'  Icouldmaki  the  manual 
alphabet  with  my 

l  replied,  "No." 

Then  she  asked  if  I  would  like  toseesome 
laco  she  was  mal  Lng.     I  I  b.a1  '  would, 

and,  she  got  up  and  went  swiftly  from  the  room 
w  Lth  b    i'  gliding  moti 

hands  were  held  out  a  litl  e  in  a<!  her, 

but   had   one   not  known   of   I 

would  never  have  Learned  of  them  from  her 
movements.  Bhe  returned  with  a. small  blackbos 
and  resumed  her  place  on  the  Bofa.  she  made  a 
Blight  coise  by  catohing  her  breath,  and  Miss 
Moulton  tapped  herwrist  aa  a  Bii  i  she 

was  all  attention.    Laura  said  with  her  fins 

"  TliiK  luce  is  for  a   la,'  f   in    (  alifornia. 
sent  money  tor  me  to  make  it." 

I  took  the  Lace  from  her  outstretched  hand  and 
examined  it  ouriously,  it  wae  probably  four 
inches  d>ep  and  made   oi    No.  80  white  cotton. 

The   pattern    was   very  difficultai 

was  done— as  is  all  Laura's  work—,  -.     It 

would  require  a  very  skilful  woman,  even  with 
perfect  sight,  tomakesuoh  lace. 

If  she  drops  a  stitch  and  the  matron  puts  it  on, 
Laura  can  t;  11  instantly  if  the  thread  is  on  right 
or  wrong.  What  is  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
sight  is  very  plain  to  her  dainty  touch. 

I  expressed  a  desire   to  obtain  a  sample  of  her 
work,    which   was  told   her.     She    caught   her 
breath  with  a  little  happy  sound— it  pleases  her 
to  have    her   work   appreciated— and  told  the 
matron  that  she  had  none  now,  all  having  been 
sold,  even   this  she  was  making.      She   makes 
samples  of  lace  which  visitors  are  eager  to  buy 
as  mementos  of   her  skill.     She  has  a  great  de- 
sire to  be  useful  and  delights  in  the  idea  of  earn- 
ing money  and   accumulating  it.    She  always 
gives   her   autograph   with  every  mat  she  sells, 
with  the  price    marked  on  it.     To  feel  that,  with 
her   indescribable  afflictions,  she  is  useful  and 
capable  is  bliss  to  her. 

She  is  very  anxious  to  entertain  visitors,  and 
so  she  asked  if  I  wished  to  see  her  clock  and  have 
her  tell  the  time.  Again  she  glided  away,  with 
that  soft,  swift  movement,  to  return  with  a  small 
box  containing  a  clock  little  larger  than  a  watch. 
She  took  it  out  of  the  box  and  placed  it  in  my 
hand,  then,  making  a  slight  sound,  she  drew 
the  matron's  attention,  and  asked  her  what  I 
thought  of  it.  After  I  had  expressed  my  opinion 
as  to  its  beauty,  she  said : 

' '  I  have  a  watch.  It  is  being  repaired.  This 
was  given  me  in  place  of  it.  Notice— it  has  no 
crystal,  that  I  may  feel  the  hands  and  tell  the 
time.    Would  she  want  me  to  tell  the  time  ?" 

I  answered  "Yes,"  and  she  gently  felt  both 
hands  and  quickly  told  the  exact  time— 10.30. 

I  gave  her  a  dollar  bill,  and  she  clapped  her 
hands  softly  in  pleasure  when  I  told  her  I  wanted 
her  to  make  me  a  sample  of  lace.  She  was  much 
concerned,  however,  and  hastened  to  assure  me 
that  she  had  sold  what  she  was  now  making, 


and,  as  her  promise  was  given,  she  must  do  it 
first.  Then  she  would  be  pleased  to  make  some 
for  me;  nor  did  she  forget  to  ask  that  I  write  my 
name  and  address  on  a  card  for  her,  so  she 
would  be  sure  to  send  the  lace  to  the  right  place. 
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She  sells  her  photographs  to  visitors  who  want 
them,  and  she  asked  if  I  cared  to  have  one.  I 
had  hardly  said  ' '  yes, "  when  she  went  to  get 
them,  and  trustfully  handed  me  a  package  to 
select  from.  Thirty  cents,  she  said,  was  the 
price.  I  gave  her  thirty-five  cents.  She  felt  the 
money,  then  with  a  little  hurried  noise  informed 
the  matron  that  I  had  given  her  five  cents  too 
much.  She  can  tell  money  from  the  touch  as 
quickly  as  I  can  by  sight. 

Another  rush  from  the  room  and  upstairs. 
This  time  she  had  gone  to  her  purse  and  re- 
turned with  the  right  change.  \  She  now  offered 
to  write  her  autograoh  for  me,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose she  brought  from  the  next  room  a  sheet  of 
note  paper  and  a  covered  pad.  The  pad  she 
placed  on  her  knee,  and  with  a  lead  pencil  wrote 
her  name  and  ' '  a  motto, "  as  she  said.  This  pad 
light  grooves  in  it  which  keep  her  lines 
straight.  She  places  two  fingers  on  the  groove 
end  quickly  makes  the-  letters,  pushing  her 
fingers  close  to  the  pencil,  so  that":  she  will  not 
run  one  letter  on  to  another.  It  did  not  require 
any  more  time  for  her  to  write  her  autograph 
than  it  does  for  any  one  else.  After  it  was 
written  she  tore  the  paper  across  and  gave  me 
the  par:  written  on,  which  is  here  exactly  repro- 
duced. 

§  tr  4     i  5    L  c  r  e  - 
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Suddenly  a  thought  came  to  her  and  she  asked 
what  she  was  '*  doing  in  her  photograph. "  The 
matron  told  her  and  she  seemed  much  pleased. 

SHE  ADMIRES  THE  ENGLISH. 

Laura  Bridgman  is  to  some  extent  an  Anglo- 
maniac.  She  is  very  fond  nf  English  people  and 
ne<er  tires  talking  to  them  about  England.  She 
receives  many  visitors  witft  whom  she  converses 
on  the  topips  of  the  day  or  anything  of  general 
interest,  or  follows  any  of  the  subjects  sug- 
gested by  them.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  one 
in  America  who  can  claim  to  have  received  as 
many  calls  from  distinguished  people.  Every- 
body of  note  who  has  lived  these  last  fifty  years 
in  America,  or  visited  here,  has  been  pleased  to 
call  upon  Laura  Bridgman.  She  understands 
it,  too. 

Mr.  Anognos  tells  me  that  once  the  Secretary 
of  some  State,  I  have  forgotten  who  and  what, 
called  upon  Laura.  He  was  a  distinguished 
man  and  so  Mr.  Anognos  introduced  him  as  the 
Eon.  Mr.  Etc.,  Laura  lifted  her  head  slightly 
and  answered  with  pride: 

1 "  Very  many  distinguished  persons  call  upon 
me." 

Her  duties  at  the  institution  are  not  few,  be- 
cause she  is  desirous  to  be  useful.  She  is  never 
idle,  though  lacking  little  of  sixty  years.  She 
rises  early  when  the  others  do.  She  does  all  the 
dusting  in  the  Fisher  cottage,  where  she  is  liv- 
ing this  year.     Every  year  she  is  changed  from 
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such  Btudies  as  the  human  mind  may  be  pi 
to  know  that  it  is  proven  by  Laura  Bridginan's 
case— hex   now-told   recollections   of   her  early 
childhood— that   she  thought  before    com 
tj011  y.  |  tie.     Another  interesting:  fact  was 

proven— that  she  had  no  innate  idea  of  a  God  or 
ing.     She  has  dr.  same  as 

any  one  <   -  -dreams  that  she  can 

see  or  hear  or  speak.    If  restless  at  night  she 
will  talk  in  her  sleep  with  her  fingers. 

Laura  became  converted  to  religion,  and  after 
a  while,  througn  talks  with  a  companion, 
chanced  her  religion  and  was  baptized  in  the 
faith  of  her  parents,  that  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


In  December,  1887,  .Laura  iJridgnian's  semi- 
centennial was  celebrated  at  the  institution. 
She  had  passed  fifty  years  there,  and,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it  when  once  she  spoke  of  death,  she 
' '  hoped  to  die  there  and  be  buried  in  a  white 
casket."  Many  prominent  people  were  there, 
among  others  Mrs.  Julia  "Ward  Howe,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Howe,  who  gave  Laura  a  lan- 
guage and  raised  her  from  a  state  little  better 
than  a  brute's.  Laura  received  many  presents 
on  the  occasion,  A  very  pleasant  address  writ- 
ten by  her  was  read  to  those  assembled  by  Mrs. 
Howe.  Part  of  every  Summer  and  Fall  Laura 
spends  with  her  mother  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Laura  is  an  ardent  politician.  She  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  enjoys  very  much  conversing 
with  gentlemen  on  the  subject.  She  told  me 
that  Mr.  Will  Carleton  called  on  her  the  other 
day,  and  told  her  that  he  would  send  her  a  poem 
for  a  valentine.  She  was  very  much  delighted 
with  his  promise. 

ANECDOTES  OF  EARLY  LIFE. 

Some  of  the  questions  she  asked  when  she 
was  being  educated  were  very  amusing.  One 
day  when  she  was  visiting,  a  minister  called, 
and  her  hostess  explained  that  the  minister  had 
**  come  to  Boston  to  marry  a  Couple. "  Her  face 
expressed  great  disgust,  and  she  quickly  spelled 
on  her  fingers,  "fool."  She  thought  he  had 
come  to  be  married  to  a  couple  of  wives!  A 
scholar  had  the  mumps.  Laura  learned  the 
name  of  the  disease.  She  caught  it,  but  on  one 
side  only,  so  when  some  one  said  to  her,  ' '  You 
have  the  mumps, "  she  replied,  ' '  No,  I  have  the 
mump. "  When  she  wanted  lean  pork  at  dinner 
she  asked  for  ' '  poor  pork. "  The  figure  of  a 
little  dog  and  monk  which  belonged  to  her  in 
the  parlor  she  always  placed  facing  the  wall. 
When  asked  whv  she  said:  "To  have  them  see 
the  pictures  on  the  wall. " 

One  time  she  was  told  by  her  teacher  to  go  to 
the  school-room  and  "  get  my  pencil.  I  don't 
know  which  desk  it  is  on. "  She  returned  with 
the  pencil  and  told  the  teacher  that 
she  could  not  find  theirTiicn.  When  told  that 
spiders  ate  flies  she  asked,  "What  for;  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  molas-ses?"  When  learning 
geography  she  bounded  Chelsea,  and  found  it 
was  north  by  Reading.  ' '  Who  lives  in  Reading  ?" 
she  said,  making  a  sign  of  reading  in  a  book 
and  laughing.  "To-morrow  will  be  March," 
she  said  one  day.  "Will  it  be  the  once  day  of 
March  ?"  When  told  the  name  of  Cape  Cod'she 
asked.  ' '  To  eat  ?"  Read  a  question  to  her  once, 
"If  you  can  buy  a  barrel  of  cider  for  $4,  how 
much  can  you  buy  for  $1  ?''  • '  How  did  the  man 
who  wrote  the  book  know  I  was  hero?"  She 
thought  the  "you"  ref^jred  to  her  per- 
sonally. When  urged  to  do  the  question 
she  replied,  ' '  I  cannot  give  much  for 
cider,       because      it      is  sour."     She 

had  a  sum  about  a  pole  which  was  partly 
under  water.  ' '  Did  the  man  see  the  pole  ?"  she 
asked.  Still  she  doubted,  and  she  asked, 
"Is  this  a  story?''  meaning  an  untruth. 
When  forgetful  she  said,  ' '  My  thoughts  waste, " 
One  day,  when  moving  her  hands  through 
the  air,  she  wanted  to  know  if  by  doing  so  she 
"cut  the  air."  When  asked  what  direction  a 
river  run  she  said,  ' k  Why  do  you  say  run  ?  The 
river  has  no  feet."  She  was  very  anxious  to 
know  if  ' '  brains  and  thoughts  were  the  same, 
and  how  people  know  about  brahis?''  When 
told  that  her  feet  were  her  horses  and  asked 
what  was  the  driver  she  said,  "My  soul  drives, " 
and  then  changed  it  to  '  •  Think  drives. :'  When 
told  about  God  she  asked  how  they  were  sure 
that  He  lives  in  heaven.    She  told  her  teacher 
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•  as  it  did  the  first  time  I  heard  the 
Bweetlay.of  a  little  bird  that  had  been  made 
blind  to  make  it  sine 

We  visited  the  printing  office  where  all  the 
music  and  books  are  published.  It  is  in  the 
charge  of  a  blind  man.  The  workshops  for  the 
are  very  interesting,  especially  the  tuning 
department.  They  Bay  that  no  one  can  equal  a 
blind  man  in  tuning  a  musical  instrument.  No 
one  else  has  the  same  fineness  of  touch  and  dis- 
cernment of  hearing.  This  department  does  a 
great  deal  of  piano  tuning  for  the  citizens  of 
Boston.  Nellie  Bly. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY   25,   1889 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN- 

Laura  Bridgman,  the  blind  and  deaf  mute, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  most  noted  charac- 
ters of  the  century  and  about  whom  so  much 
has  been  written  in  the  newspapers  and  else- 
where, died  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston,  yesterday  at  noon,  in  J 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  had  been 
ill  for  about  three  weeks  with  an  attack  of  j 
erysipelas,  which  started  from  the  upper  lip 
and  extended  to  the  nose  and  then  to  both 
eyes.  In  ordinary  cases  of  this  sort  the  brain 
would  have  been  affected,  but  in  this  case  it 
was  not  so.  The  disease  next  attacked  the 
chest,  then  the  lungs,  and  then  the  heart. 
"Failure  of  heart"  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  her  death,  although  congestive  fever  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  She  was  conscious  up  to 
the  time  of  her  dissolution,  but  she  had  not 
thought  that  she  was  about  to  die.  Her 
passing  away  was  peaceful.  During  her 
illness  her  two  sisters  were  with  her 
—Mrs.  Simmons  and  Mrs.  Pulsifer  of 
Lebanon,  N.  H.  Her  other  living  rela- 
tives are  her  two  brothers,  Dr.  Bridgman 
of  Chicago  and  Dr.  John  D.  Bridgman  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  the  aged  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased living  with  the  latter.  The  funeral  of 
Miss  Bridgman  will  take  place  on  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  music  hall  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. This  will  accommodate  but  about 
1 50  people,  and  only  the  immediate  relatives 
and  personal  friends  will  be  invited.  The  ser- 
vices will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  David  B. 
Jutten  of  the  South  Baptist  Church,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  will 
assist,  he  having  been  a  long-time  friend  of 
Miss  Bridgman.  The  burial  will  be  in  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  to  which  town  her  remains  will  be 
taken  by  her  sisters. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  1829,  but  it  was  not  until  four 
years  later  that  the  great  Dr.  Howe,  as  ail  the 
world  now  knows,  took  her  and  began  that 
wonderful  course  of  training  that  made  both 
himself  and  his  pupil  so  celebrated.  As  an 
infant  Laura  Bridgman  was  sprightly  and 
pretty,  with  bright  blue  eyes.  Her  constitu- 
tion, however,  was  feeble,  and  she  was  sub- 
ject to  severe  fits  till  she  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old.  For  the  next  six  months  her  health 
materially  improved,  and  she  soon  manifested 
a  lair  degree  of  intelligence.  But  sickness 
came  on  again  and  she  lost  sight  and  hearing 
at  the  end  of  five  weeks  from  scarlet  fever, 
and  she  was  keot  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room 
;  for  five  months.  A  year  passed  before  she 
could  walk  unsupported,  and  it  was  two  years 
before  she  could  sit  up  all  day.  Her  sense  of 
smell  had  become  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  her  taste  was  naturally  much  impaired. 
It  was  not  till  4  years  of  age  that 
her  bodily  health  was  restored,  but  the 
sense  of  feeling  was  her  only  avenue 
of  communication  with  the  world. 
It  was  at  this  time,  when  she  threatened  to 
become  unmanageable,  that  Dr.  Howe  heard 
of  her.  He  went  at  once  to  Hanover  and 
found  her  figure  well  formed,  her  head  large 
and  beautifully  shaped  and  her  whole  system 
in  healthy  action.  In  October,  1837,  she  was 
brought  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  '"■ 
arbitrary  signs  were  used  as  a  step  toward  j 
making  her  interchange  thoughts  with  others,  j 
Articles  in  common  use,  such  as  knives,  forks,  i 
spoons  and  keys  were  experimented  with  by  J 
means  of  labels  pasted  upon  them  with  their 
names  printed  in  raised  letters.  By  feeling  of  | 
these  she  learned  that  the  words  differed  from 
each  other  as  much  as  the  articles  they  desig- 
nated.     Then     she    learned    to    understand 


the  labels  when  detacnea.  .out  sue  couia 
not  appreciate  the  existence  of  any  relation 
between  the  various  things  and  their 
labels.  Next,  letters  were  given  to  her,  by 
which  she  learned  to  spell  simple  words.  At 
last  she  seized  the  meaning  ol  signs  iu  com- 
munication, and  this  gave  her  great  encour- 
agement. About  three  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  these  experiments  she  had  learned 
the  manual  alphabet  as  used  by  the  deaf 
mutes.  A  year  followed,  in  which  she 
learned  the  names  of  every  object  which  she 
could  handle.  When  she  began  to  use  words 
she  could  only  express  the  individual  charac- 
teristics of  things,  such  as  book,  spoon,  etc., 
and  her  first  use  of  the  words  erreat,  small, 
heavy,  etc..  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  dffer- 
ences  in  quality ;  great  book:  was  to  her  the 
double  name '  of  a  particular  book ;  heavy 
stone  was  one  particular  stone.  She  was  af- 
terward taught  words  expressive  of  positive 
qualities,  such  as  hardness  or  softness,  by 
connecting  the  adjectives  with  the  sub- 
stances, though  she  placed  the  latter  first. 
In  time  she  was  taught  to  write,  to  go  through 
the  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction  in 
small  numbers,  to  understand  the  days  of  the 
week  and  to  measure  time  so  accurately  as  to 
distinguish  between  a  half  and  a  whole  note  in 
music.  On  Jan.  29,  1842,  Laura  was  visited 
by  Charles  Dickens,  who  was  so  much  inter- 
ested in  her  that  he  remained  several  hours. 
His  visit  is  described  in  his  "Notes  on  Amer- 
ica." In  1876  she  lost  the  great  teacher  who 
had  opened  to  her  the  avenues  of  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world ;  her  health  suffered 
severely  from  the  blow,  and  when  she  went  on 
a  visit  to  her  mother,  it  was  thought  doubtful 
if  she  lived  to  return.  Soon  afterward  she 
was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  her  de- 
voted friend  and  teacher,  Miss  Rogers.  The 
facts  of  her  life  have  been  referred  to  by  theo- 
logians, philosophers  and  medical  men  all 
over  the  world,  and  her  physical  and  mental 
condition  aroused  the  greatest  interest  until 
the  hour  of  her  death.  Miss  Bridgman  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church,  having  been 
baptized  at  Hanover  in  1863. 
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LAURA  BEIDGMAN. 
One  of  the  most  unique  characters  in  the 
"whole  history  of  the  human  race  died  yes- 
terday. More  than  one  generation  of  men 
on  both  sides  of  tne  Atlantic  have  marvelled 
at  the  life  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgmast, 
and  in  many  countries  the  news  of  her 
death  will  be  heard  with  regret,  because 
her  misfortunes  excited  the  sympathy  of 
the  world  and  her  triumphs  its  astonish- 
ment. 

Let  any  one  imagine  himself  in  Laura 
Bridgman's  situation  as  she  was  before  Dr. 
Howe  attempted  to  awake  her  to  sense,  and 
he  can  faintly  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking.    Here  was  a  human  being 
without  senses,  save  the  one  sense  of  touch ; 
a  human  soul  locked  up  m  darkness  and 
silence;   a  mind   endowed    with    all    the 
potentiality  of   intelligence,  yet  unable  to 
think  a  thought,  much  less  express  one",  be- 
cause the  senses,  that  are  the  avenues  of  the 
mind,  in  her  were  wanting.    At  8  years  of 
age  she  bad  never  seen  a  ray  of  light,  never 
heard  a  sound,  never  tasted  or  smelt  any- 
thing.   Such  knowledge  as  she  had  of  the 
world  she  lived  in  she  acquired  wholly  by 
feeling   it  with   her  hands.     A  more  dis- 
couraging task  than  that  of  teaching  such  a 
child  to  read,  write,  speak,  sew,  and  above 
all  to  think,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
She  had  never  heard  a  spoken  word  and 
could  never  hear  one.    She  had  never  seen  j 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  could  never  see 
one.    And    yet  within  three  months  after 
Dr.   Howe  took  her  in  charge,  she  could 
spell  the  names  of  familiar  objects  by  means 
of  raised  letters ;   and  an  avenue  of  com- 
munication had  been  opened  by  which  she 
could  express  her  thoughts  and  receive  the 
thoughts  of  others.    How    her    education 
progressed  until  in  spite  of  her  total  blind- 
ness and  total  deafness  she  became  a  refined 
and  cultured  woma^i,  has  been   told  often 
enough,  nowhere  more  admirably  than  in 
Dickens'  "American  Notes."    She  was  ex- 
tremely conscientious,  too,  even  when  her 
imprisoned  mind   first   escaped    from    its 
darkness   and   solitude.    There   are    those 
who  claim  that  conscience  is  the  result  of 
education  and  association  merely,  but  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman  seems  to  prove 
that  it  is  inherent  in  the  soul.    Her  case 
certainly  proves  that  the  brain  may  develop 
without  use,   for  as  soon  as   a  way  was 
opened  to  her  to  communicate  with  others 
she  evinced  even  more  than  the  ordinary 
intelligence  of  a  child  of  her  years.    This 
intelligence  she  continued  to  cultivate  until 
her  death,  at  the  age  of  nearly  GO  years. 

Her  release  from  imprisonment  within 
herself  has  been  taken  as  a  type  and  sym- 
bol of  that  awakening  which  the  great 
majority   of  the  human  race   believe  will 
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occur  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  Ifj 
that  is  true,  what  a  wonderful  awakening; 
death  must  have  been  to  Laura  Bridg- 
m  an  !  It  may  be  that  there  are  other  possi- 
ble senses  as  unsuspected  by  us  as  sight  and 
hearing  once  were  to  her,  which  the  release 
from  our  fleshly  prison  may  reveal  to  us.  At 
any  rate  it  is  a,  pleasant  thought  that  poor 
Laura  Bridgman,  so  long  deprived  of 
Benses  that  we  enjoy,  may  perhaps  now  see 
and  hear  that  wnich  we.  having  eyes  and 
ears,  see  not  and  hear  not. 

OUT  OF  DARKNESS,     i 


Laura  Bridgman's  Strange 
Life  Ended. 


The  Blind  Girl  as  Charles   Dickens 
Described  Her. 


How  She  Was  Instructed  at  the  Perkins 
Institute, 


Laura  Bridgman,  the  famous  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  scholar  at  the  Perkins  Institute, 
South  Boston,  died  yesterday  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs  and  heart  failure. 


HES    I,IFE    OF    ©ARKNESS. 

Charles  IMclcens*  SSStory  of  X>aura 
Bridgman's  ©irlliood— TJhe  Manner 
in  wJsicn  Slae  was. Instructed* 

In  the  aeath  of  Laura  Bridgman  Boston 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  noted  characters. 

It  will  be  60  vears  the  21st  of  December 
since  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman  was  born  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.  Both  of  her  parents  were 
of  nervous  temperament,  but  this  was 
especially  marked  in  her  mother,  whose 
brain,  though  not  large,  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  her  father,  and  auite 
active.  Laura's  physical  organization  was 
extremely  delicate,  and  during  her  infancy 
she  was  subject  to  severe  fits.  At  the  age  of 
18  months  there  was  an  improvement  in 
her  health,  and  when  2  years  old  she  is  said 
to  have  been  more  active  and  intelligent 
than  ordinary  children. 

But  she  soon  became  sick  again,  scarlet 
fever,  which  caused  the  death  of  her  two 
oldest  sisters,  bringing  her  very  low.  She 
lost  both  her  eyes  and  her  sense  of  hearinar, 
and  for  five  months  had  to  be  kept  in  a 
darkened  room.    Her  sense  of  smell  was 

almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  her  taste 
was  much  impaired.  The  sense  of  touch 
was  the  only  means  which  she  had  of  com- 
municating with  the  world  about  her.  She 
could  not  walk  without  support  for  a  year 
afterward,  and  she  was  not  strong  enough 
to  sit  up  all  day  for  another  3rear. 

When  she  was  5  years  of  age  her  health 
was  restored  and  her  mind  became  eager 
for  knowledge.  She  had  forgotten,  the  little 
she  knew,  deafness  had  been  followed  by 
dumbness,  and  it  was  only  by  feelinar  the 
motion  of  her  mother's  hands  while  engaged 
in  household  duties  that  she  developed  the' 
faculty  for  imitation  which  was  the 

Means  of  Future   Progress. 

"While  Charles  Dickens,  the  elder,  was  in 
America  he  visited  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  among  all  the  congregation  of  unfortu- 


nates  he  found  one  person,  Laura  Bridgman, 
who  attracted  his  attention,  and  in  his 
"American  Notes"  he  says  of  her: 

"It  is  strange  to  watch  the  faces  of  the 
blind  and  see  how  free  th(.-y  are  from  all 
concealment  of  what  is  passing  in  their 
thoughts.  .  .  .  The  thing  occurred  to 
me  as  I  sat  down  in  another  room  before 
the  girl— blind,  deaf  and  dumb:  destitute 
of  smell,  and  nearly  so  of  taste— before  a 
fair  young  creature,  with  every  human  fac- 
ulty and  hope,  and  power  of  goodness  and 
affection  enclosed  within  her  delicate 
frame,  and  but  one  outward  sense— the 
sense  of  touch.  There  she  was  before  me; 
built  ud  as  it  Were  in  a  marble  cell,  im- 
pervious to  any  ray  of  light  or  particle  of 
sound,  with  her  poor  white  hand  peeping 
through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to 
some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  immortal 
soul  might  be  awakened.    .    .    . 

"Like  other  inmates  of  the  house  Rhe  had 
a  green  ribbon  bound  around  her  eye- 
lids.   .    .    . 

"Her  name  is  Laura  Bridgman.  She  is 
described  as  having  been  a  very  sprightly 
and  prettv  infant,  with  brerht  blue  eyes. 
She  was,  however,  so  puny  and  feeble  until 
she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old  that  her 
parents  hardly  hoped  to  rear  her.  She  was 
subject  to  severe  tits,  which  seemed  to  rack 
her  frame  almost  beyond  her  power  of  en- 
durance, and  life  was  held  by  the  feeblest 
tenure;  but  when  a  year  and  a  hal/  old  she 
seemed  to  rally ;  the  dangerous  symptoms 
subsided,  and  at  20  months  old  she  was  per- 
fectly well.  .  .  .  But  though  sight  and 
hearing  were  both  gone  the  poor  child's 
sufferings  were  not  ended.  .  .  .  But 
what  a  situation  was  here! 

Tiie  Darkness  and  tSie  Silriee 
of  the  tomb  were  around  her;  no  mother's 
smile  called  forth  her  answering  smile ;  no 
father's  voice  taught  her  to  imitate  his 
sounds ;  they,  brothers  and  sisters,  were  but 
forms  of  matter  which  resisted  her  touch, 
but  which  differed  not  from  the  furniture 
of  the  house,  save  in  warmth  and  in  the 
power  of  locomotion,  and  not  even  in  these 
respects  from  the  dog  and  cat. 

"But  the  immortal  spirit  which  had  been 
implanted  within  her  coald  not  die  nor  be 
maimed  nor  mutilated ;  ana,  though  most  of 
the  avenues  of  communication  with  the 
world  were  cut  off,  it  began  to  manifest 
it  elf  through  others.'' 

When  she  arrived  at  the  Pprkios  Institu- 
tion she  was  8  years  old.  Dr.  Howe,  assisted 
by  Miss  Drew,  began  her  first  lesson  by  liv- 
ing her  the  word  "kuile,"  which  was  printed 
in  raised  letters  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
moving  her  lingers  ever  it  as  the  blind  do  in 
reading.  Then  she  was  given  the  knife,  so 
that  she  could  feel  the  label  on  it,  and  the 
sign  indicating  likeness, which  was  made  by 
placing  side  by  side  the  forefingers  of  each 
hand,  was  conveyed  10  her.  By  repeating 
this  process  with  other  articles  she  was  led 
to  understand  that  the  words  represented 
(he  objects  to  which  they  were  affixed,  and 
she  showed  great  pleasure  at  mastering  her 
first  lesson.  Then  the  operation  was  re- 
versed,  and  the  labels  having  been  given  to 
her  she  would  search  for  the  article  and 
designate  it  by  this  means. 

To  form  words  from  letters  she  was  sup- 
plied  with  sets  of  metal  types,  and  in  less 
than  three  days  she  learned  the  order  of  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  about  two  months  she  began  to  use  al- 
phabetical signs' as  made  by  the  fingers,  ex- 
amining an  ob.  ect  and  learning  its  name 
by  placing  her  right  hand  over  that  of  her 
teacher,  who  spelled  it  with  her  fingers. 
Then  she  learned  to  spell  words  herself,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  finger  alphabet,  as 
beinsr  much  easier  and  more  rapid  m  appli- 
cation than  the  old  method  with  types.  After 
she  had  learned  about  a  hundred  common 
nouns,  she  was  taught  the  use  of  verbs,  then 
of  adjectives,  and  the 

Names  of  Individuals. 

A  year  passed  before  lessons  in  writing 
were  given  her,  her  right  hand,  holding  a 
pencil,  being  guided  so  as  to  form  a  ietter, 
which  was  pricked  in  stiff  paper  over  a 
pasteboard  with  grooved  lines,  such  as  the 
blind  use,  and  the  forefinger  of  her  left 
hand  followed  the  point  of  the  pencil,  and 
kept  the  space  between  letters.  She  was 
slower  in  lea  niug  to  write  well  than  many 


of  the  'blind,  children,  sne  intea  to  nave 
some  one  3t  beside  her  and  walk  with  her, 
and  taught  the  finger  alphabet  to  her  little 
signtiess  friends. 

In  a  little  time  Laura  had  become  very 
expert  in  talldng  with  her  fingers,  so  much 
so  that  even  the  teachers  <vere  nonplussed 
at  times  in  trying:  to  follow  her.  tier  sense 
of  touch  and  an  acquired  sense  of  motion,  if 
sucb  a  sense  be  possible,  seemed  abnormally- 
developed.  Sue  could  even  recognize  the 
persons  about  the  building  by  touching 
them,  seeming  in  some  unknown  way  to 
have  fixed  some  enaracteristic  feature 
about  them  in  her  memory. 

When  her  mother  came  to  visit  her,  six 
months  after  she  had  left  home,  Laura  at 
first  did  not  recognize  her.  and  repelled  her 
caresses,  much  to  her  sorrow,  but  after 
being.given  several  articles  from  home  she 
again  felt  her  mother's  hand,  and  on  re- 
ceiving a  fond  caress  she  seemed  suddenly 
to  realize  the  relationship  and  clupg  fondly 
to  her.  The  parting  of  mother  and  child 
was  full  of  tenderness  on  both  sides. 

After  Laura  had  been  six  months  under 
instruction  she  became  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  use  of  adjectives,  verbs,  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions,  and  her  joy  at  tliis 
knowledge  was  almost  boundless.  Little  by 
little  she  was  taught  the  processes  of  addi- 
tion and  subtraction,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  became  quite  a  mathematician.  For  a 
long;  timfc  she  could   not  comprehend  way 

one  combination  of  letters  should  not  as 
well  express  the  name  of  an  object  as 
another.  For  instance,  why  could  not  t-a-c 
as  well  be  used  as  o-a-t?  This  question 
was  not  capable  of  an  explanation  to  her 
for  a  long  time. 

One  is  reminded  painfully  at  this  time  of 
a  discission  .Laura  Bridgman  had  with  Dr. 
Howe  on  one  occasion  concerning  the 
qualities  of  the  soul. 

"I  shall  never  die,"  said  Laura  in  closing 
the  argument. 

Poor  soul!  Gone  to  a  wrorld  where  all  is 
clearer  now. 
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LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  accomplished  nothing 
by  which  he  will  be  better  remembered 
than  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
To  cbange  the  words  of  Coleridge,  she 
was  the  first  that  ever  burst  the  confines 
of  that  silent  life  in  which  per- 
sons who  are  born  deaf,  mute  and 
blind  were  doomed  to  remain  as 
if  in  prison.  Her  attainments,  un- 
der such  limitations,  were  the  marvel  of 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  her,  and 
the  sweetness  and  loveliness  of  her  char- 
acter shone  all  the  brighter  amid  her  nat- 
ural infirmities.  All  afflicted  like  her 
have  been  influenced  by  the  experiments 
through  which  Dr.  Howe  made  her  con- 
scious of  human  brotherhood.  The 
cases  of  Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas 
are  parallel  with  hers,  but  what  was  ac- 
complished with  Miss  Bridgman 
by  experiment  alone  has  been 
reached  in  the  case  of  these 
girls  through  experiments  directed 
by  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  now  dem- 
onstrated beyond  a  doubt  that  persons 
deprived  of  three  senses  can  be  so  re- 
stored that,  in  many  respects,  they  seem 
to  be  deprived  of  none,  and  all  this  has 
come  through  the  efforts  that  Dr.  Howe 
perseveringly  made  in  order  that  Laura 
Bridgman,  then  not  much  older  than 
Helen  Keller,  might  be  mentally  awak- 
ened and  made  the  remarkable  woman 
that  she  has  proved  herself  to 
be.  Humanity  is  finely  touched 
and  truly  ennobled  by  such  a 
philanthropic  act ;  but  Dr.  Howe's  effort 
goes  so  far  beyond  Laura  Bridgman  and 
involves  so  much  for  the  future  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  consider  her  apart  from 
those  who  have  since  been  put  into 
closer  and  more  conscious  touch  with 
their  kind.  It  is  not  only  in  her  charac- 
ter, but  in  her  attainments,  that  Laura 
Bridgman  has  been  a  notable  woman. 
It  is  in  and  through  these,  as  her 
capacities  have  been  broadened  bv 
faithful-education,  that  it  has  been  shown 
what  can  be  done  for  others,  audit  is 
here  that  the  public  usefulness  of  her 
career  is  to  be  appreciated.  She  has 
been  the  banner  patient  of  Dr.  Howe 
and  of  the  institution  which  he  founded, 
and  tile  two  girls  now  being  educated 
under  its  auspices  are  also  pioneers  in  a 
philanthropic  work  which  is  felt  as  far 
as  civilization  ami  Christianity  extend. 
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The  honor  which  the  world  has  be- 
stowed on  the  name  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
on  account  of  his  achievements  iu  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  is  a  proof  of 
what  pessimists  are  inclined  to  deny,  that 
fame  waits  on  noble  deeds,  even  when 
wrought  by  self-denying  toil  for  those 
who  can  make  no  return.  During  more 
than  the  average  lifetime  of  one  genera- 
tion, the  unstinted  plaudits  of  men  whose 
voices  are  most  potent  in  America  and 
Europe  have  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
Patience,  tact,  skill,  sympathy,  un- 
tiring hope,  unsparing  effort,  above 
all,  by  a  love  for  humanity  which  made 
him  most  tender  toward  the  least  fortu- 
nate of  God's  children,  he  succeeded,  at 
length,  in  developing  spiritual  voice, , 
hearing  and  evesight  when  the  corporal 
part  wa3  dumb  and  deaf  and  blind.  The 
honor  bestowed,  and  most  deservedly  be- 
stowed, on  Laura  Bridirman's  teacher  is 
I  comparable  to  that  which  is  borne  by 
1  conquering  heroes  of  another  kind.  To 
Dr.  Howe's  achievement,  not  less  fitly 
than  to  the  charge  at  Balaklava,  may  be 
applied  Tennysou?s  line 

All  the  world  wondered. 


LAURA     BRIDGMAN'S      FUNERAL. 

Singularly  Impressive  Services  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind- 

An  unusually  impressive  and  solemn 
funeral  ceremony  was  performed  yesterday 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind.  In  a  casket  of 
pure  white,  festooned  with  sprays  of 
smilax.  lay  the  body  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
At  the  head  was  placed  a  pillow  of  white 
lilies  and  maiden-hair  ferns.  At  the  foot 
was  a  wreath  of  ivy,  mingled  with  the 
same  white  lilies  and  maiden  hair.  Near 
the  head  of  the  casket  stood  a  marble  bust 
of  Dr.  S.  G.  Plowe,  entwined  with  laurel. 
The  seats  in  front  of  the  organ  were  occu- 
pied by  the  pupils  of  the  institution.  The 
seats  upon  the  floor  of  the  tiny  hall  were 
tilled  with  personal  friends  of  Miss  Bridg- 
man. not  a  few  of  whom,  it  was  evident 
from  the  frequent  use  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage, were  deaf  mutes.  Some,  too,  it  was 
evident,  were  blind.  Upon  the  front  of 
the  organ  was  a  large  portrait  of  Miss 
Bridgman.  decorated  with  smilax.  Above 
was  the  motto  :  4,The  Lord  is  my  Sun  and 
Shield. "' 

The  services  we\'ft  opened  by  the  hymn 
<:God  is  Love."'  sung  by  the  pupils.  Selec- 
tions of  scripture  were  read  by  Rev.  D.  B. 
Jutten  of  the  South  Baptist  church,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  address,  After  an  allusion 
to  the  great  affliction  which  came  upon 
Laura    Bridgman    years  ag'o,  and  a  tribute 


to  i  in'    memory   of   '  her,  I  >r.  1 1 

the  called 

i  ml.-     to        'I  .il I   who  .i    kind 

i.iv,  a  i'l  1"-'    h   '    desire  to  «l"  I-  i  ndn 
others    a, id    hi  i  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
God.     Mr.  Juttec    closed    bj   quoting  Airs. 
Barbauld's  oft-quoted  itania,  ending    \\  ith 

t  lie  lilt 

brighter  '. 
Bid 

Mr.    .lut  ten    v.  a      I ol  1  >v.  ed    bj  Re  . .  ! 
Hale,    and    bj     Dr.   Fay  of  the  School  for 
Deaf    Mutes    al     Hartford*     '  "'  My 

God,  i"  1  be  pupils   :m<I  i he  ! 

did  ion  by  i  Jr.  I  I'll-'  closed  I 

The   interment   will  occur  fcodaj  ai  Han- 
over, X.  II. 

—  -r- 

THE    BREAKFAST   TABLE. 

Thai  Laura  Bridgman  should  have  |>a- 
a  w  :i  \   just  wlicn  preparations  were    making 
to  do  honor  bo  Mrs.  Julia     Ward     Howi 

ision    <«f    her    70th    birthday,  was,  in  a 
way,  a  coincidence.     Til*1    coincidence  con* 

in  the  fact  ? iiaf 
Bridgman's  death  recalled  to  the  mind  <>|' 
the  public  the  grand  life  and  noble  work  of 
hi.  s.  0.  Howe,  whn  was  Lama's  ben< 
tor  and  Mrs.  >I b>  1  i jh  \Xh  tl  Howe's  husband. 
Yesterdaj  afternoon,  in  Lhe  chape]  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  ai  the  head  of  the  snowy 
caskit  of  the  dead,  stood  the  marble  Imsi 
of  Dr.  Howe,  the  fluted  column  supporting 
ii.  entwined  with  laurel.  A  few  steps 
away  sal  Mrs.  Howe,  thoughtful-faced, 
it  i  ious,  almosl  in  austerity,  one  might  say, 

were  il    not   that   her  mien     has     it  more     of 

sadness  t  han     oi'     ausleritv.       And  now      to- 

da\     the     .New     Kngland     Woman*'  Cluh.  of 

which      Mrs.     Howe     is     president,  and     ihe 

Saturday  Olub,  of  which  she  is  the  founder, 
unite  in  celebrating  Mrs.  Howe's  70th 
birthday,  and  the  distinguished  woman, 
whom  Boston  is  so  proud  to  claim,  will 
also  receive  many  a  token  of  esteem  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  Mrs.  Howe  loves  literature  and 
is  an  ardent  student  of  languages  and  of 
philosophy,  she  is  far  better  known  for  her 
interest  in  humanity,  and  for  her  prominent 
connection  with  clubs  and'  societies,  the 
presidential  chairs  of  which  social  institu- 
tions she  fills  very  acceptably  by  reason  of 
her  dignity  and  magnetism.  Of  the 
Woman's  Club  she  has  been  president  for 
18  years.  Besides  founding-  the  .Saturdav 
Club  of  this  city,  she  founded  the  Town 
and  Country  Clubs  of  Newport,  and  that  in- 
fluential Western  club,  the  Milwaukee 
Women's  Club.  ISome  vears  ago  Mrs.  Howe 
was  firmly  opposed  to  the  woman  suffrage 
movement,  but,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Lucy  Stone,  Col,  Higginson,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, James  Freeman  Clarke  and  others, 
she  is  now  as  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  As 
to  her  professed  religion  she  is  a  Chan- 
ning  Unitarian.  Although  she  is  70  years 
old  she  seems  no  more  than  60,  and  she  re- 
tains as  active  an  interest  in  philanthropical 
work,  in  literary  study  and  in  the  Woman's 
Club  doings  as  if  she  were  a  score  of  years 
younger  than  "the  ceasele&s  course  of  time" 
leaves  her  today. 
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TAUNTON,    MASS. 
MAY    30,    1889; 

The  death  of    Laura    Bridgman,     the 
noted    blind    and    deaf    mute,  occurred 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the    Blind 
in  South  Boston,  Friday.     Her  name  has 
been    widely    known   by   reason  of  the 
wonderful  development  that  the  devoted 
teaching  of  the  institution's    instructors 
wrought  in  her  mind    Though  possessed 
of  but  one  unimpaired    faculty,  that    of 
touch,  Miss  Bridgman  became  a  cultivat- 
ed woman,  fairly   well-acquainted    with 
the  world  and  its  life,  as  far  as  it  was  in 
the  power  of  language,  without  physical 
demonstration,  to    convey   ideas.      She 
was  born  in  Hanover,  N.    H.,    Dec.    21, 
1829,  and  when  but  two  years  of  age  was 
attacked  severely  with  scarlet  fever  that 
deprived  her  of  sight,  hearing,    speech, 
power       of     smell,        and     at       the 
same      timp      impaired        her      taste. 
In  this  sad  condition  she  was    carried,  at 
the  age  of  eight,  to  the  Perkins    Institu- 
tion.   Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  at  once  took 
her  under  his  personal  charge.   He  began 
his    seemingly    almost  hopeless  task  by 
placing  before  Laura  the  word    "knife," 
which  was  printed  in  raised  letters  on  a  I 
slip    of   paper,    and   moving  her  fingers 
over  it  as  the  blind  do  in  reading.    Then 
she  was  given  the  knife  so  that  she  could 
.feel  the  label  on  it,  and  the  sign  indicat- 
ing likeness,  which  was  made  by  placing 
side  by  side  the  forefingers  of  each  hand, 
was  conveyed  to  her.    By  r?peating  this 
process  with  other  articles  she  was  led  to 
understand  that  the   words   represented 
the     objects     to     which     they     were 
affixed,   and    she   showed   great    pleas- 
ure   at    mastering     her      first     lesson. 
Then  the  operation    was  reversed,  and 
the  labels  having  been  given  to  her,  she 
would  search  for  the    article  and  desig- 
nate it  by  this   means.    To  form  words 
from  letters  she  was  supplied  with   sets 
of  metal  types,  and    in     less  than  three 
days  she  learned  the  order  of  all  the  let- 
ters of   the   alphabet.    In     about  two 
months  she    began    to  use  alphabetical 
signs  as  made  by  the  fingers,  examining 
an  object  and  learning  its  name  by  plac- 
ing her  right   hand    over  that      of  her 
teacher,  who  spelled  it    with  her  lingers. 


Then  she  learned    to    spell  words    her- 
self, and  was  delighted  with    the  finger 
alphabet  as  being  much  easier  and  more 
rapid  in  application  than  the  old  method 
with  types.    After  she  had  learned  about 
a     hundred     common    nouns,  she  was 
taught  the  use  of  verbs,  then  of  adjec- 
tives,   and    the   names    of   individuals. 
At  the  age    of  nine  lessons  in    writing 
were  given  to  her,  but  even  in  acquiring 
that  art  she  was   slower    than    are  most 
blind  children.    Her  condition  at  the  end 
of  sixteen  months  was  thii3  described  by 
Dr.  Howe  in  his  report:      "It  has  been 
ascertained,  beyond  the   possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  she  cannot  see  a  ray  of  ligh+, 
cannot  hear  the    least    sound    and  never 
exercises  her  sense  of  smell,  if  she  has 
any.    Thus  her  mind  dwells  in  darkness 
and  stillness  as  profound  as  that  of  a 
closed  tomb  at  midnight.      Of  beautiful 
gights  and  sweet   sounds    and    pleasant 
odovs  she  has  no    conception ;  neverthe- 
less she  seems  as  happy  and  playful  as  a 
bird  or  a  lamb;  and  the  employment  of 
her  intellectual  faculties,  or  acquirement 
of  a  new  idea,  gives  her  a  vivid  pleasure, 
which      is     plainly      marked     in     her 
expressive    features.     She    never  seems 
to        repine,        but       has        all      the 
buoyancy     and     gayety    of    childhood. 
She  continued    to   steadily   increase  her 
knowledge  and  acquired  algebra,  geome- 
try, philosophy,   geography,  history  and 
other  studies  that  at  the  beginning  would 
have  seemed  impossibie  for    her  ever  to 
comprehend.    Her  ability  to   read    char- 
acter was  wonderful    and  her    thought- 
fulness  for  friends    was  noted.      When 
the  great  famine  in  Ireland  occurred  she 
bought  with  money  which  her  own  work 
had  earned  a  barrel  of    flour  to    send 
the  sufferers,  and  at    other    times    gave 
evidence  of  a  charitable  nature. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 


DEATH   OF   THIS   NOTABLE  WOMAN   AT   HER 
"SUNNY  HOME." 


For  Over  Fifty  Years  an  Inmate  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind— Remark- 
able Results  Attained  by  Dr.  Howe's 
Methods— The  Story  of  Her  Life  -  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind. 


Laura  Bridgrnan,  who  for  fifty-eight  years  had 
been  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  whose  remark- 
able history  is  known  world-wide,  died  on  the 
24th  ult.  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  South  Boston,  aged  GO  years.  Up  to  three  weeks 
ago  her  health  had  been  very  good.  She  was 
then  attacked  with  erysipelas,  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  her  face  and  spread  to  her  forehead 
and  neck.  She  had  never  been  strong,  and  her 
illness  soon  made  great  inroads  on  her  vitality. 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  disease  would 
reach  the  brain,  but  it  suddenly  spread  to  her 
chest.  She  bore  her  illness  with  the  patience, 
fortitude  and  Christian  resignation  which  had  al- 
ways characterized  her  life,  and,  as  far  as  is 
known,  did  not  realiza  that  her  end  was  near. 
She  occupied  her  room  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  institution,  surrounded  by  the  many  gilts 
that  sympathizing  friends  had  presented  her. 
This  room,  which  was  for  over  half  a  century  her 
abode,  she  was  wont  to  call  her  "Sunny  Home," 
and  in  writing  letters  to  friends  she  always,  in 
dating  them,  used  those  words.  Loving  hands 
ministered  to  her  during  her  illness,  and  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Simmons  and  Mrs.  Pulsifer,  both  of 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  were  constantly  by  her  side.  Al- 
though her  condition  was  considered  critical 
from  the  first,  a  slight  hope  was  entertained  that 
favorable  symptoms  would  manifest  themselves. 
Her  temperature,  which  had  ranged  from  102  to 
103,  fell  to  99,  and  her  attending  physicians  in  con- 
sultation regarded  this  as  an  encouraging  indica- 
tion. A  fatal  crisis  came,  however,  at  an  eariy 
hour  in  the  morning.  She  was  undoubtedly  con- 
scious up  to  within  two  hours  of  her  death, 
which  occurred  at  1L50  o'clock.  During  her  un- 
consciousness she  made  many  signs  in  deaf  and 
dumb  symbols,  but  her  attendants  were  unable  to 
positively  ascertain  whether  she  was  dreaming 
or  "talking  to  herself."  As  far  as  her  feeble  sign 
motions  could  be  interpreted,  she  had  in  mind 
the  old  homestead,  in  Havover,  N.  H.,  where  she 
was  born,  and  at  which  she  had  spent  many  de- 
lightful hours  during  her  summer  vacations. 
She  referred  also  to  her  mother,  86  years  of  age, 
who  survives  her,  and  to  her  two  brothers  and 
two  sisters.  At  times  she  mourned  over  her  de- 
parted friends,  and  at  other  times  she  earnestly 
engaged  in  prayer.  She  passed  away  peacefully, 
and,  when  her  end  had  come,  no  one  would  have 
known  but  that  she  was  asleep. 

Her  Life. 

Among  the  wonders  of  civilization  may  be  reck- 


oned  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  the  blind, 
and  the  great  success  which  has  followed  as  the 
result  of  this  teaching.  No  greater  example  of 
this  success  has  been  produced  than  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  1829.  When  about  2  years 
old  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever  which 
destroyed  her  eyesight,  hearing  and  speech.  She 
also  lost  the  sense  of  smell,  and  partially  that  of 
taste.  In  October,  1837,  when  nearly  8  years  old, 
she  was  taken  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  systematic  course  of  training  was 
begun,  and  put  to  as  severe  a  test  as  well  might 
be,  for  in  Laura  Bridgman' s  case  the  sense  of 
feeling  was  the  only  avenue  by  which  knowledge 
could  enter  the  mind.  The  memory  even  of  her 
lost  senses  was  gone  forever,  and  she  could  not 
distinguish  even  between  bright  light  and  total 
darkness.  But  her  intellectual  powers  had  not 
been  touched  by  the  disease  that  had  destroyed 
most  of  her  senses.  Yet  to  reach  her  mind  and 
develop  her  thoughts  seemed  an  all  but  hopeless 
task.  A  few  months  after  her  entrance  into  the 
institution,  Dr.  Howe  said:  "Her  mind  dwells  in 
darkness  and  stillness  as  profound  as  that  of  a 
closed  tomb  at  midnight.  Of  beautiful  sights  and 
sweet  sounds  and  pleasant  odors  she  had  no  con- 
ception. Nevertheless  she  seemed  as  happy  and 
playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb,  and  the  employment 
of  her  intellectual  faculties  or  the  acquirement  of 
a  new  idea  gives  her  a  vivid  pleasure  which  is 
plainly  marked  in  her  expressive  features.  She 
never  seemed  to  repine,  but  has  all  the  buoyancy 
and  gayety  of  childhood.  She  is  fond  of  fun  and 
frolic,  and  when  playing  with  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren her  laugh  sounds  loudest  of  the  group." 
From  the  very  first  of  her  life  at  the  institute 
Laura  was,  as  by  intuition,  a  stickler  for  the  pro- 
prieties of  life.  Even  when  she  was  in  the  flush 
of  her  girlish  fame,  and  both  conscious  and  proud 
of  the  interest  she  elicited,  Laura  made  gentle- 
men visitors  keep  their  distance;  a  mere  hand- 
skake  alone  being  granted,  except  to  a  favored 
few  who  were  able  to  obtain  a  few  minutes  of 
converse  through  an  interpreting  teacher.  Ladies 
she  allowed  to  fondle  her,  and  sometimes  to  take 
her  in  their  laps. 

Her  Notions  of  Morality 

were  very  distinct  and  correct,  recognizing  that 
it  was  wrong  to  lie  or  steal  before  she  had  been 
taught  anything  whatever  about  the  rights  of 
others  or  the  necessity  of  truthfulness.  Her  edu- 
cation began  by  impressing  upon  her  mind  a  con- 
nection between  an  object  and  its  name  in  print. 
Dr.  Howe  had  previously  affixed  labels  to  various 
common  objects,  such  as  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
keys,  chairs,  stoves;  the  labels  were  printed  in 
the  raised  letters  used  by  the  blind.  She  was  giv- 
en the  word  "knife"  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  moved 
her  fingers  over  it  as  the  blind  do  in  reading. 
Then  the  knife  itself  was  handed  to  her  and  she 
felt  the  label  upon  it,  and  her  teacher  made  the 
sign  which  she  was  accustomed  to  use  to  signify 
likeness,  which  was  this— placing  side  by  side  the 
forefingers  of  each  hand.  She  readily  perceived 
the  similarity  of  the  two  words.  The  same  pro- 
cess was  repeated  with  other  articles,  the  exercise 
lasting  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  She  re- 
ceived from  this  only  the  idea  that  some  of  the 
labels  were  alike,  others  unlike.  The  lesson  was 
repeated  in  the  afternoon  and  again  the  next 
day.  About  the  third  day  she  began  to  compre- 
hend that  the  words  on  the  slip  of  paper  repre- 
sented the  objects  on  which  they  were  pasted. 
This  was  shown  by  her  taking  the  word  "chair" 
and  placing  it  first  upon  one  chair  and  then 
another,  while  a  smile  of  intelligence  lighted  her 
hitherto  puzzled  countenance.  After  learning 
several  words  in  this  way,  and  having  become 
quite  familiar  with  their  meanings,  she  was  given 
a  case  of  metal  types  containing  four  sets  of  the 
alphabet.  She  seemed  to  recognize  at  once  the 
use  of  the  letters  in  constructing  the  words  ahe 


had  learned.    Two  month*  later  she  learned  the 

manual  alphabet,  ami  BOOS    i»oame  very  ei 

In  talking  with  li'-r  lingers.     After  having  Learned 

about  *  hundred  now  ■,  Laura  «  toted   in 

then  a<lji  .  tivew  and  the  names  of  the 
pie.  She  was  not  taught  to  write  uutil  she  had 
been  nnder  inHtruction  for  more  than  a  year. 
When  she  discovered  that  In  this  way  she  could 
communicate  her  thoughts  to  others,  her  joy  was 
uubounded.  Her  first  use  she  made  of  this  new 
power  was  to  indite  a  letter  to  her  mother. 

Her  Knowledge  of  Words 

and  their  uses  steadily  increased,  but  an  attempt 
to  teach  her  abstract  qualities,  such  as  4-hard- 
ness,"  "softness,"  etc.,  had  to  be  postponed. 
Laura  was  nearly  11  years  old  when  Dickens  vie- 
i ted  the  asylum  and  had  an  interview  with  her, 
which  he  described  in  his  "American  Notes."  He 
said  in  this,  "II  the  company  at  a  rout  or  draw- 
ing roonr*at  court  could  only  for  one  time  be  as 
unconscious  of  the  eyes  upon  them  as  blind  men 
and  women  are,  what  secrets  would  come  out, 
and  what  a  worker  of  hypocrisy  this  sight,  the 
loss  of  which  we  so  much  pity,  would  appear  to 
be!  The  thought  occurred  to  me  as  I  sat  down  in 
n  !><  tore  a  gin,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb;  des- 
titute of  smell  and  nearly  so  of  taste;  before  a 
young  creature  with  every  human  faculty 
and  hope,  and  power  of  goodness  and  affection 
inclosed  within  her  delicate  frame,  and  but  one 
outward  sense,  the  sense  of  touch.  There  she 
was  before  me,  but  up  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell, 
impervious  to  any  ray  of  light  or  particle  of 
sound,  with  her  poor  white  hand  peeping  through 
a  chink  in  the  wall  beckoning  to  some  good  man 
for  help  that  an  immortal  soul  might  be  awak- 
ened. Long  before  I  looked  upon  her  the  help 
had  come.  Her  face  was  radiant  with  intelli- 
gence and  pleasure,  her  hair  braided  by  her  own 
hands,  was  bound  about  v*er  head,  whose  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  development  were  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  its  graceful  outline  and  its 
broad,  open  brow;  her  dreps,  arranged  by  herself, 
was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  simplicity;  the 
work  she  had  knitted  lay  beside  her;  her  writing 
book  was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon.  From  the 
mournful  ruin  of  such  bereavement  there  has 
slowly  risen  up  .this  gentle,  tender,  guileless, 
grateful-hearted  being.  Like  other  inmates  of 
that  house,  she  had  a  green  ribbon  bound  round 
her  eyelids.  A  doll  she  had  dressed  lay  near  her 
upon  the  ground.  I  took  it  up  and  saw  that  she 
had  made  a  green  fillet,  such  as  she  wore  herself, 
and  fastened  it  about  its  mimic  eyes.  She  was 
seated  on  a  little  inclosure  made  by  school  desks 
and  forms,  writing  her  daily  journal.  But  soon 
finishing  the  pursuit,  she  engaged  in  an  ani- 
mated communication  with  a  teacher  who  sat  be- 
side her."    Laura  Bridgman  continued  to  live 

At  the  Home 

the  greater  part  of  the  year,  though  having  a 
home  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  to  which  she  made  vis- 
its, and  would  occasionally  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  friends  elsewhere,  ^ut  there  was  no  place 
so  dear  to  her  as  the  school  in  which  she  had  been 
taught  all  that  made  life  pleasant  or  endurable. 
The  veiy  thought  of  such  a  life  as  hers,  bereft  of 
every  sense  but  one,  seems  to  most  of  us  too  hor- 
rible to  contemplate,  but  J  aura  Bridgnian  showed 
a  patience  and  cheerfulness  in  her  affliction  that 
might  well  silence  all  discontented  murmurers. 
Never  mourning  or  repining,  full  of  keen  inter 
est  in  the  events  of  life  which  were  forever 
barred  to  her,  and  showing  tender,  sympathetic- 
kindness  to  all  with  whom  she  was  associated. 
Always  busy,  writing,  reading,  knitting  or  cro- 
cheting, keeping  her  own*  room  and  her  person  in 
perfect  neatness  and  order,  yet  always  pleased  to 
be  talked  with  or  read  to.  This  latter  employ- 
ment, though  pleasing  to  her,  was  somewhat  te- 
dious, as  the  reader  had  to  interpret  on  her  fin- 
gers. The  manual  alphabet  employed  was  the  one 
which  is  pictured  in  the  back  pages  of  Webster's 


unabridged,  and  Laura  read  it  by  feeling  or  tne 
fingers  of  the  speakers.  She  became  very  profi- 
cient in  this  and  could  read  very  rapidly.  She 
received  and  answered  many  letters,  and  her 
method  of  writing  is  interesting  to  know.  A 
sheet  of  pasteboard  was  provided,  which  had  a 
series  of  grooves  impressed  in  it.  These  grooves 
were  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  were  placed 
parallel  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  These 
were  to  serve  as  guides  foe  the  pencil.  The  sheet 
of  pasteboard  thus  grooved  was  put  into  the  folds 
of  a  letter  sheet;  that  is,  under  the  sheet  of  paper 
which  was  to  be  written  on.  One  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  a  blind  person  may  be  taught  to 
write  by  mentally  picturing  this  writing  board; 
then  put  the  point  of  a  pencil  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  groove,  move  it  to  the  left,  then  down  to  the 
bottom  edge;  to  the  right,  up  to  the  top,  down, 
and  then  to  the  right  again.  The  result  will  be 
an  "a"  with  a  square  body  instead  of  a  round 
one.  With  varying  directions  the  entire  alphabet, 
also  the  digits,  appear.  But  blind  people,  as  well 
as  those  who  see,  in  time  acquire  thoroughly 

Individual  Handwriting:. 

Miss  Bridgman's  was  exact  and  well  finished,  as 
indeed  was  everything  she  did.  She  often  wrote 
original  brief  compositions,  but  always  for  some 
definite  purpose,  either  for  gifts,  or  for  use  in  the 
blind  kindergarten,  an  object  in  which  her  whole 
soul  was  thrown,  and  for  which  she  was  glad  to 
do  anything  in  her  power.  She  so  highly  appre- 
ciated her  own  education  and  the  untold  bless- 
ings it  had  given  to  her  that  she  was  anxious  that 
all  the  unfortunate  little  ones  to  whom  was  de- 
nied the  inestimable  boon  of  sight,  should  have 
every  advantage  which  she  had  enjoyed,  to 
lighten  the  darkness  in  which  nature  had  placed 
them.  One  would  naturally  suppose  Laura 
Bridgman's  life  one  that  had  few  opportunities 
of  usefulness,  and  one  in  4  uich  there  would  be 
many  idle  hours,  but  it  ws..  *  in  early  riser, 

and  one  of  the  last  in  the  house  w  retire  at  night, 
she  was  always  busy  and  often  weary  with  her 
ceaseless  doing.  Beside  her  reading,  writing 
and  numberless  little  household  duties,  she  did 
considerable  knitting  and  crotcheting,  by  means 
of  which  she  earned  something,  and  she  deftly 
knitted  lace  of  very  fine  thread,  which  was  very 
delicate  and  pretty,  but  tried  her  in  the  making, 
as  it  required  strong  concentration  of  thought 
and  attention.  She  was  not  very  fond  of  books, 
except  a  favored  few;  her  Bible,  Thomas  a  Kern- 
pis'  "Imitation  of  Christ"— which  she  called  the 
"peaceful  book"— and  the  dictionary  being  the 
ones  she  loved  best,  and  in  the  order  given.  She 
studied  the  latter  a  good  deal,  looking  up  new 
words,  which  she  used  very  quaintly  at  times. 
One  day  after  she  had  been  studying  the  syno- 
nyms of  "healthful"  she  refused  mince  pie  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  "salubrious."  Her  inter- 
est in  all  domestic  and  social  matters  led  her  to 
much  enjoy  receiving  or  making  visits.  Al- 
though sometimes  bored  by  visitors,  she  was  gen- 
erally courteous  and  affable,  and  to  invited  guests 
her  hospitality  was  great.  The  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  divided  it  into  four  families, 
so  to  speak,  each  living  at  its  separate  cottage, 
with  a  matron  at  the  head,  a  few  other  officers  of 
the  school  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  girls,  pupils  of 
the  institution.  Miss  Bridgman  for  many  years 
had  been  left  free  to  make  her  home  at  any  one 
of  the  cottages  she  chose,  and  generally  divided 
her  time  between  them,  living  a  part  of  the  year 
at  each. 
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Saturday,  June  1,  1889. 

Death  of  Laura  Bridgman. — Laura 
Bridgman,  the  celebrated  blind  and  deaf 
mute,  died  on  the  24th  inst.at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston. 
She  was  ill  for  three  weeks  with  erysipe- 
las, which  finally  attacked  her  heart  and 
caused  her  death.  She  was  conscious  up 
to  the  time  she  passed  away. 

Laura  Dewey  Bridgman  was  born  in 
Hanover,  1ST.  H.,  on  December  21,  1829. 
Until  the  age  of  two  she  was  in  possession 
of  all  her  faculties,  but  she  was  attacked 
with  a  fever,  which  left  her  deprived  of 
speech,  sight,  hearing  and  smell,  and 
nearly  destroyed  her  sense  of  taste.  K 
more  deplorable  condition  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  with  only 
the  barest  sense  of  smell  and  taste,  in  what 
manner  could  she  be  communicated  with? 
How  could  knowledge  be  put  into  her 
mind,  be  it  ever  so  alert  and  capable  of 
receiving  "information?1' 

October,  1837,  Laura  Bridgman  became 
an  inmate  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe's  asylum, 
and  the  arduous  task  of  teaching  her 
begun.  Her  first  lessons  were  given  by 
taking  small  articles  of  common  use,  such 
as  a  key,  a  pen,  etc.,  having  labels  pasted 
upon  them  with  their  names  in  raised  let- 
ters, and  allowing  her  to  feel  of  these 
very  carefully  over  and  over  again  until 
she  came  to  associate  the  word  thus 
printed  with  the  thing  itself.  After  a 
while,  by  a  specially  devised  process — in 
fact,  every  advance  in  her  education  was 
caused  by  methods  invented  by  Dr. 
Howe — she  was  taught  to  spell  and  to 
understand  the  meanings  of  the  words 
she  spelled.  Of  course,  the  process  was 
slow,  but  Laura,  beginning  by  being  a 
patient  and  willing  imitiator,  after  a 
while  was  delighted  to  find  that  some 
signification  of  the  lessens  had  dawned 
upon  her.  Her  joy  was  so  unmistakably 
manifested,  and  her  zeal  and  interest  in 
learning  became  so  great,  that  her  teach- 
ers took  pleasure  in  instructing  her,  slow 
as  the  process  was. 

After  this,  however,  she  advanced  more 
quickly,  having  acquired, ['as  it  were,  the 
rudiments  of  her  education-the  power  of 
communicating  with  other  people,  receiv- 


ing  their  simple  ideas  readily  and  convey- 
ing her  own.     In  time  her  sense  of  touch 
became  very  acute,  and  her  sense  of  smell 
and  of  taste  improved  in  a  slight  degree. 
Her  perseverance    was  much  above   the 
average.     She   had  a  strong  appetite  for 
knowledge,    and  she  never  ceased  to  try 
to  get  it.     In  consequence  of  her  persis- 
tency and  industry,  by  the  time  she  had 
become  a  woman  she  had  learned  to  write 
legibly   and  had  acquired  a  fair  knowl-j 
edge  of  geography^ and  arithmetic,    and 
could  do   sewing,  and  household  work. 
She  made  much  of  her  own  clothing  and 
ran  a  sewing  maching. 

A  friend  described  her  at  the  age  of  55 
as  sitting  knitting  in  her  sunny  room  in 
the  asylum,  with  nothing  strange  in  her 
appearance,  since  her  blindness  was  con- 
cealed by  spectacles.  She  was  of  the  well- 
known  New  England  type — somewhat 
slender  of  form,  of  medium  height,  having 
black,  smooth  hair,  and  a  reiined,  and 
gentle  manner.  For  several  years  past  she 
lived  in  the  asylum  only  a  part  of  the  year, 
passing  the  warm  months  with  her  parents 
at  Hanover. 

Laura  Beidgeman  Dead,  Aged  60. 


The  life  of  Laura  Bridgeman  terminated 
on  the  24th  inst.  at  the  S.  Boston  School 
for  the  Blind.     At  an  early  age,  she  lost 
hearing  and  sight,  and  as-  she  grew  up,  it 
was  discovered  that  she  enjoyed  the  use 
of  only  one  perfect  sense,  that  of  touch. 
Notwithstanding    this   accumulation    of 
misfortune,  her  naturally  bright  mind  was 
reached  by  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Howe, 
of  honored  memory  in  the  service  of  the 
blind,  and   she  was  quite  liberally  edu- 
cated by  him  and  others  for  one  in  her. 
circumstances.  Mr.  Chas.  Dickens,  in  his 
"American  Notes"  gave  her  a  world-wide 
notoriety  and  her  quick  intelligence,  gentle 
manners,  and  amiable  disposition  won  her 
hosts  of  friends.     The  singularity  of  her 
affliction    attracted  to  her  most  devoted 
attention  and  benevolent  care  of   those, 
who  were  about  her,  and  drew  visitors  to 
the  school  from  all  parts  ,of  the    world. 
She  was  indeed  a  celebrity. 

As  an  illustratiou  of  her  quickness  of 
perception  and  sense  of  propriety,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  after  the  assassin- 
ation of  President  Garfield,  she,  of  her 
own  accord,  and  without  suggestion  of 
aid  from  others,  wrote  a  letter  of  sympathy 
to  the  stricken  wife,  so  soon  to  be  a 
widow,     and    it  mav    well   be    doubted 


whether  any  letter  of  the  thousands  w  i  il  • 
ten  on  that  i  ubject  or  in  thai  conm  ction 
»re  widely  re  tnt- 

ly  remembered. 

Ii  was  her  remarkable  fortune  to  be 
instrumental  in  educating,  several  persons 
Of  like  affliction  with  herself,  and  it  is 
said,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  work 
with  most  untiring  zeal,  in  addition  to 
her  numerous  literary  accomplishments, 
she  learned  to  do  many  kinds  of  needle- 
work. 

For  many  years  before  her  death,  she 
had  lived  at  the  S.  Boston  School.  It  was 
eminently  fitting  that  she  should  end  her 
life  there. 
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Correspondence  of  the  Begister : 
LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  June  6,  1889. 

The  recent  demise  of  Miss  Laura  Dewey 
Bridgman,  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  whose  name  and  fame  have 
become  familiar  to  old  and  young  through- 
out this  country,  and  largely  in  foreign 
lands,  brings  to  my  mind  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  the  past,  that  memory  kindly 
unfolds. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  about  1837,  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  loca- 
ted on  Pearl  street,  Boston,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  many  prominent  and  wealthy  citi- 
zens. The  Institution  was  under  the  control 
and  management  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  supple- 
mented by  sufficient  aid  in  both  male  and 
female  departments,  and  contained  a  goodly 
number  of  students,  from  eight  to  fifty 
years  of  age,  who  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  little  girl 
from  New  Hampshire,  having  only  one 
sense,  and  who  had  already  become  noticed 
through  the  newspapers. 

To  facilitate  the  consummation  of  his 
plans  in  regard  to  the  little  protege,  Dr. 
Howe  secured  the  services  of  a  young  lady 
attendant,  Miss  Drew,  who  was  her  constant 
companion,  day  and  night,  for  Laura  had 
such  inquisitive  proclivities  that  she  wanted 
everything  explained. 

The  lady  attendant  was  always  provided 
with  a  small  encased  form  of  type,  such  as 
were  used  by  the  blind,  which  she  placed  in 
form  as  occasion  required,  to  represent 
whatever  was  asked  for :  as  e.  g.  four  types 
placed  in  order,  representing  the  word 
J-A-N-E  indicated  that  person,  who  was 
standing  by,  and  whom  Laura  was  holding 
on  to,  having  halted  her  attendant,  aud, 
passing  her  hand  over  Miss  Jane's  face, 
fixed  the  contour  in  her  mind  and  soon  had 
her  in  remembrance.  Great  care  had  to  be 
taken  that  she  should  "make  haste  slowly," 
and  not  have  too  many  contours  on  hand  at 
once. 

Articles  of  one  syllable,  in  common  use  at 
the  table,  were  first  selected,  such  as  bread, 
cake,  knife,  fork,  milk,  tea,  etc. ;  but  it  was 
noticed  that  touch  was  paramount  to  all 
else.  She  would  discard  the  crust  of  bread, 
but  eat  the  soft  part,  because  of  the  hard 
feeling  in  her  mouth.  So  with  cake,  etc., 
taste  not  seeming  to  enter  into  the  consider- 


Lion.  The  effects  of  all  the  differenl  articles 
<>i  food  relative  to  taste  wren  experimented 
on  constantly;  ho  with  hearing  and  smell- 
ing; and  so  it  was,  that  by  patient  experi- 
ment and  perseverance,  her  defects  were 
found  out,  and  as  subsequent  years  demon- 
strated, so  significantly  and  successfully 
overcome. 

With  all  these  barriers,  her  liveliness  of 
character,  cheerfulness  of  disposition  and 
joyous  countenance,  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  any  who  saw  her  at  the  time  first  above 
referred  to,  and  now  recall  some  Of  her  pe- 
culiar characteristics. 

At  times,  she  would  take  a  cup  in  her 
hand,  and  having  placed  the  type  in  order 
for  the  word  plate,  oudging  her  attendant's 
elbow,  turn  her  face,  brimmthg  over  with 
suppressed  mischief,  inquisitively  towards 
her,  seeming  to  say,  "All  right,  eh!"  Shu 
might  even  pass  her  hand  over  her  attend- 
ant's lace,  to  feel  if  she  were  laughing,  and 
when  the  types  were  properly  changed,  her 
expression  of  countenance,  as  of  sunshine 
from  behind  a  cloud,  with  a  peculiar,  gur- 
gling look  and  clapping  of  hands,  as  much  as 
to  say  "i  knew  it  all  the  time."  was  delight- 
ful to  look  upon.  She  would  thus  often  try, 
iu  a  mischievously  happy  veiu,  to  test  your 
appreciation  of  her  knowledge. 

At  another  time,  during  the  interim  after 
breakfast,  previous  to  school  duties,  devoted 
to  recreation  in  the  play  ground,  some  of 
the  girls  were  enjoying  "Seesaw,"  more 
familiarly  called  "Teeter."  A  long  plank, 
balanced  on  a  sawhorse  some  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  rose  and  fell  with  alter- 
nate motion,  from  the  efforts  of  the  occu- 
pants at  either  end,  who  signified  their  en- 
joyment with  hilarious  laughter,  screams, 
<&e.  As  Laura  stood  near,  with  her  attend- 
ant, unconscious  of  the  commotion  around 
her,  a  pupil  at  one  end  of  the  "teeter"  reach- 
ed out  and  caught  her  hand  iuteuding  to 
withdraw  it  quickljr,  but  Laura  was  the 
quickest,  and  secured  it  firmly  in  her  grasp ; 
releasing  for  the  time  her  hold  upon  her  at- 
tendant, she  proceeded  at  once  to  investi- 
gate the  "teeter." 

Passing  her  hand  rapidly  over  the  faces 
of  the  girls  at  one  end,  she  felt  carefully 
along  the  plank,  examining  the  sawhorse, 
and  so  on  to  the  other  occupied  end ;  she 
intimated  a  desire  tQ  test  the  *•  teeter"  prac" 
tically,  and  was  accordingly  placed  with  a 
companion  at  one  end,  who  grasped  her 
firmly  about  the  waist ;  the  weight  being 
properly  counterbalanced  at  the  other,  with 
joyously  nervous  contortions  of  her  body 
and  hilarious  facial  expression,  the  "teeter" 
was  set  in  motion. 

Laura  soou  discovered  that  her  feet,  when 
they    touched  the  ground,   with  a  gentle  j 


kick,  augmented  the  fun,  and  by  applying 
increase  of  force,  the  motive  power  was 
correspondingly  enhanced ;  so,  with  her  in- 
vestigating disposition,  she  signified  her 
desire  to  try  it  alone,  but,  in  so  doing,  lost 
her  balance,  and  toppled  off.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  she  immediately  replaced 
herself,  and  indicating  by  signs  to  place  the 
girls  at  the  other  end,  slowly  began  motion, 
increasing  gradually  with  her  feet,  and,  at 
the  climax,  suddenly  jumped  off,  spilling 
the  party  promiscuously.  Assuring  herself 
by  personal  investigation  that  no  material 
damage  was  done,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
sport  hugely, 

These  incidents  are  only  adduced  to  illusr 
trate  her  naturally  uniform  cheerfulness  at 
this  early  age,  unsupported  by  any  knowl^ 
edge  of  language,  signs,  or  education,  which 
subsequently  facilitated  her  progress  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  her  wonderful 
mind,  and  retentive  memory,  aiid  which  in- 
cidents are  fully  attested  by  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  haying  been  at  the  time 
a  pupil  of  J.  A..  Keller  from  Salem,  Prof,  of 
Music  at  the  Institution,  and  who,  with  my- 
self, lived  on  the  premises,  meeting  Laura 
with  her  attendant  several  times  daily. 

The  decline  in  Mr.  Keller's  health,  and 
my  nomadic  disposition,  resulted  in  a  change 
as  to  my  future  plans,  and  I  left  the  Institu- 
tion the  year  following  the  incoming  of 
Miss  Laura,  but  whose  interesting  career  I 
have  continuously  watched  with  great  in" 
teres  t. 

The  subsequent  exchange  of  the  premises 
on  Pearl  St.  for  the  Mt.  Washington  House, 
South  Boston,  and  the  removal  of  the  insti- 
tution there,  with  its  successful  career  to 
the  present  period,  are  familiar  facts  set 
forth  through  the  press,  and  in  the  reports 
of  the  Institution.  But  no  event,  since  the 
death,  some  years  since,  of  the  eminent 
philanthropist  and  disciplinarian,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  will  be  so  deeply  felt  among  the  in- 
mates of  the  Institution,  and  the  communi- 
ty at  large,  as  the  death  of  Miss  Laura  D. 
Bridgman.  H.  A.  P. 


ST.   NICHOLAS. 


AUGUST,    1889. 
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THE    STORY    OF    LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 
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THE     PERKINS    INSTITUTE     FOR    THE     BLIND,     SOUTH    BOSTON. 


Once  upon  a  time  (so  all  strange  stories  begin) 
there  was  born  a  baby  girl.     The  peculiar  thing 
about  this  "  once  upon  a  time  "  is,  that  I  can  tell 
you  just  when  it  happened,  while  the  fairy-tale 
writers  never  can.     It  was  on  December  21,  1829,  ! 
she  was  born  into  this  world;  and  no  one  dreamed 
of  the  wonderful  life  this  child  was  destined  to  live. 
She  was  a  pretty  infant  with  bright  blue  eyes,  but 
very  delicate  and  small,  and  she  was  often  severely 
ill.     But  when   she,  came  to  be   about   eighteen 
months  old,  her  health  improved,  and  at  two  years 
of  age,  those  who  knew  her  describe  her  as  a  very 
active    and    intelligent    child.     She   had  already 
learned  to  speak  a  few  words,  and  knew  some  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

But,  when  she  was  two  years  and  one  month 
old,  came  the  sad  event  which  was  to  make  her 
life  a  strange  one.  The  scarlet-fever  entered  the 
household.  Her  two  elder  sisters  died  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  she  was  stricken  down  by  it.  She  was 
dangerously  ill  for  a  long,  long  time.  No  one 
thought  it  possible  that  this  delicate  child  could 
recover.  For  five  months  she  was  in  bed,  in  a  per- 
fectly dark  room.  She  could  eat  no  solid  food  for 
seven  weeks.  It  was  a  whole  year  before  she  could 
walk  without  support,  and  two  years  before  she 
could  sit  up  all  day  and  dismiss  the  doctor.  But 
she  did  not  die,  though  for  long  her  life  hung  by 
a  slender  thread.  And,  when  she  recovered,  she 
was  really  born  anew  into  a  strange  world  —  a 
world  so  strange  that  we  of  this  world  can  hardly 
imagine  what  it  is  to  live  in  it.  The  fever  had  de- 
stroyed her  sight, — the  poor  little  girl  was  forever 
blind.  Nor  was  this  all;  her  hearing,  too,  was 
totally  gone.  And,  not  being  able  to  hear,  she 
would  never  learn  to  talk  as  we  do, — she  was  dumb. 
A  pretty  child  of  five  years, —  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind!  Even  worse, —  she  had  very  little  power 
to  smell  or  taste.  Touch  was  her  only  sense.  Her 
fingers  must  take  the  place  of  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth. 
Of  course  the  fever  had  destroyed  all  recollection 
of  her  babyhood.  Her  life  in  this  beautiful  world 
that  children  love,  and  which  she  had  hardly 
known,  was  over.  She  must  live  in  a  dark  world 
without  sunshine, —  a  silent  world  without  a  sound. 
She  could  not  even  smell  the  flowers  whose  beau- 
ties she  could  not  see. 

But  lest  you  should  think  so  strange  and  sad  a 
story  is  not  meant  to  be  true,  I  will  tell  you  her 
name.  It  was  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman.  Here  it  is 
in  her  own  handwriting  : 


ItLU-TCL     6     n  t\  I  s  rn  ft.  n. 


Her  parents  —  Daniel  and  Harmony  Bridg- 
man— lived  on  a  farm  about  seven  miles  from 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  there  Laura  was 
born. 

Some  time  ago  I  went  to  a  large,  old-fashioned 
building  in  South  Boston  —  the  Perkins  Institute 


for  the  Blind.  At  the  door  of  a  neat  cottage  near 
the  main  building  I  asked  for  Miss  Bridgman. 
Soon  a  pleasant-looking  woman,  fifty-seven  years 
old,  though  looking  younger,  came  into  the  parlor 
with  the  matron. 

Miss  Bridgman  was  rather  tall  and  thin  and  usu- 
ally wore  large  blue  spectacles.  When  told  my 
name,  she  shook  hands  and  w^s  pleased  to  learn 
that  I  brought  the  greetings  of  a  friend  of  hers.  Her 
face  brightened  and  she  uttered  a  low  sound  which 
she  could  make  when  pleased.  She  was  very  lively, 
and  one  could  almost  read  her  feelings  by  her  face. 

But  how  could  she  talk  and  be  understood? 
That  is  a  long  and  a  strange  story.  I  must  begin 
at  the  beginning. 

She  lived  on  the  farm  near  Hanover  until  she 
was  eight  years  old.  Her  parents  were  poor  and 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  teaching  the 
blind  or  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  treated  her 
with  great  kindness  and  taught  her  to  make  her- 
self useful  about  the  house.  It  was  difficult  to 
make  her  understand  what  they  desired,  but  they 
communicated  by  simple  signs.  Pushing  meant 
"  go,"  and  pulling,  "  come."  A  pat  on  the  head 
meant  "That  's  good,  Laura";  a  pat  on  the 
back,  "  Laura  must  n't  do  that."  When  Laura 
wanted  bread  and  butter  she  stroked  one  hand 
with  the  other  to  imitate  the  buttering ;  when  she 
wished  to  go  to  bed,  she  nodded  her  head,  just  as 
other  children  do  when  "the  Sandman  "  comes. 
And  when  she  did  n't  wish  to  go  to  bed,  but  her 
father  thought  she  ought  (perhaps  you  have  heard 
of  such  cases),  he  stamped  on  the  floor  until  she 
felt  the  shaking,  and  Laura  knew  what  he  meant. 
Her  mother  taught  her  to  knit,  to  sew,  to  set  the 
table,  and  to  do  other  such  little  things.  When 
she  set  the  table,  she  never  forgot  just  where  the 
little  knife  and  fork  belonged  for  her  little  brother. 
But  I  will  not  tell  this  part  of  the  story,  because 
Laura  has  told  it  herself.  When  she  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  she  wrote  an  autobiography,  telling 
all  she  remembered  of  her  life  at  home.  Here  it 
lies  on  my  table ;  sixty-five  pages  written  in  a 
queer,  square  handwriting.  She  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  saying  things  ;  but  when  you  remember 
that  she  never  heard  a  word  spoken,  nor  spoke 
one  herself,  and  how  hard  it  must  be  to  learn  to 
write  without  seeing  the  letters,  you  will  think  it 
wonderful  enough  that  she  could  write  at  all. 
Here  is  the  first  page  of  the  autobiography:* 

"  THE    HISTORY   OF   MY   LIFE. 

"  I  should  like  to  write  down  the  earliest  life  extremely. 
I  recollect  very  distinctly  how  my  life  elapsed  since  I 
was  an  infant.  But  that  I  have  had  the  vague  recollec- 
tion of  my  infancy.  I  was  taken  most  perilously  ill 
when  I  was  two  years  and  a  half.  I  was  attacked  with 
the  scarlet-fever  for  three  long  weeks.  My  dearest 
mother  was  so  painfully  apprehensive  that  there  was  a 
great  danger  of  my  dying,  for  my  sickness  was  so  ex- 
cessive. The  physician  pronounced  that  I  should  not 
I  live  much  longer.  My  mother  had  a  watch  over  me  in 
my  great  agony  many  many  nights.  I  was  choked  up 
I  am  never  sure  of  her  punctuation.     All  the  rest  is  just  as  she  wrote  it. 


for  7  weeks  as  I  could  not  swallow  a  morsel  of  any 
sort  of  food,  except  I  drank  some  crust  coffee.     I  was 
-  not   conveyed   out   of  the  house,  for  an  instant  for  4 
months  till  in  June  or  July." 

Then  she  tells  how  delighted  her  mother  was 
when  she  was  getting  well,  how  attentive  people 
were  to  her,  and  how  the  light  stung  her  eyelids 
"like  a  sharpest  needle  or  a  wasp."  She  liked  to 
see  her  mother  "make  so  numerous  cheeses,  apple, 
and  egg,  and  mince-pies,  and  doughnuts,  and  all 
kinds  of  food  which  always  gratified  my  appetite 
very  much."  She  tells  how  her  mother  spun  and 
carded  wool,  and  washed,  and  cooked,  and  ironed, 
and  made  maple-molasses,  and  butter,  and  much 
else.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  well  she  knew  what 
was  going  on.  She  used  to  follow  her  mother 
about  the  rooms,  and  touch  the  various  objects, 
tables,  chairs,  books,  etc.,  until  she  knew  them  all. 

Laura's  great  friend  was  a  Mr.  Tenny,  a  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  who  "loved  me  as  much  as  if 
I  was  his  own  daughter,"  she  writes.  He  used 
to  take  her  out  for  a  walk  across  the  fields,  or  sit 
down  by  the  brook  and  amuse  her  by  throwing 
stones  into  the  water  and  letting  her  feel  the  little 
waves,  that  the  stones  made,  come  back  to  the  shore. 
She  always  knew  Mr.  Tenny  and  all  her  friends  by 
simply  feeling  their  hands.  So  you  see  that  little 
Laura  was  quite  happy.  She  never  knew  how 
much  more  of  the  world  other  little  girls  could  en- 
joy, and  so  she  did  not  envy  them.  She  says  her- 
self that  "  I  was  full  of  mischief  and  fun.  I  was  in 
such  high  spirits,  generally,  I  would  cling  to  my 
mother,  wildly  and  peevishly  many  times."  She 
once  seized  Mr.  Tenny's  spectacles  from  his  nose, 
and  the  old  gentleman  took  it  very  good-naturedly. 
She  innocently  threw  the  cat  into  the  fire,  which 
neither  her  mother  nor  the  cat  considered  good  fun. 
She  liked  sweet  things  and  nice  dresses,  and  was 
not  so  very  different  from  other  girls,  in  any  way. 
Of  course  she  had  a  doll,  but  a  queer  one  it  was : 
"  I  had  a  man's  large  boot  which  I  called  my  little 
baby.  I  enjoyed  myself  in  playing  with  the  arti- 
ficial baby  very  much.  I  never  knew  how  to  kiss 
my  boot,  nor  any  of  my  folks.  I  did  not  feel  so 
solitary  with  a  baby  as  I  should  have  felt  if  I  had 
not  it."  "  I  liked  my  living  baby,  the  cat,  much 
better  than  the  boot." 

In  this  way  she  spent  three  long  years.  Her  few 
signs  were  all  that  connected  her  with  other  human 
beings.  She  did  not  know  the  name  of  anything. 
She  knew  only  the  few  things  that  she  could  touch. 
For  all  the  rest  she  lived  in  that  dark,  silent,  lonely 
world  of  her  own.  The  green  trees  and  gay  flowers, 
the  blue  sky  and  floating  clouds  were  unknown  to 
her.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  world  without  color, 
without  light !  A  perpetual  night  without  moon 
or  stars ;  would  n't  it  be  awful  ?  No  green  fields 
and  no  sky  ;  no  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair ;  no  pict- 


LAURA    DEWEY     BRIDGMAN.       (FROM     A    PHOTOGRAPH     BY     CONLY,     BOSTON.) 


ure-books  nor  bright  dresses.  And  the  sad  still- 
ness of  that  world,  where  nobody  laughs  and  no 
birds  sing  and  Mother's  voice  does  n't  call  and 
comfort;  where  nobody  can  tell  stories  or  play 
make-believe.  Think  of  a  child  who  could  n't  ask 
questions  !  Why,  that  's  the  principal  thing  that 
children  have  to  do  ! 

But  Laura  was  not  to  stay  much  longer  in  her 
lonely  world.  One  day  a  gentleman  came  to  see 
her  parents  and  offered  to  take  Laura  to  Boston  to 
teach  her  to  read  and  write  as  other  blind  children 
do,  and  to  talk  with  her  fingers,  as  do  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  It  was  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  superintendent  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  was  one  of 
those  wise  men  who  put  heart  and  soul  into  what- 
ever they  decide  to  do.  What  Dr.  Howe  decided 
to  do  was  to  bring  Laura  Bridgman  back  into 
our  world,  just  so  far  as  that  could  be  done.  Of 
course  her  parents  were  sorry  to  have  Laura  go, 
but  they  knew  it  was  for  the  best ;  and  Laura  felt 
just  as  homesick,  when  she  came  to  the  big  institu- 
tion in  Boston,  as  any  other  girl  of  eight  years 
would  have  felt.  Of  course  she  could  n't  know  why 
she  was  taken  away  from  home.  She  soon  made 
friends  with  the  matron,  and  with  her  teacher,  Miss 
Drew.  She  spent  much  time,  the  first  few  days, 
in  knitting,  for  she  liked  to  have  something  to  do, 
and  took  her  work  to  the  matron  whenever  she 
dropped  a  stitch. 

One  morning,  after  she  was  used  to  the  Home, 
Dr.  Howe  and  Miss  Drew  gave  Laura  her  first 
lesson.  They  were  to  teach  her  the  alphabet. 
But  how  ?  She  could  n't  see  the  letters,  but  she 
could  feel  them  if  they  were  cut  out  of  wood  or 
raised  on  paper.  But  when  she  felt  something 
like  an  A,  she  could  not  know  what  it  was,  and  they 
could  not  tell  her.  It  was  just  the  same  as  feeling 
her  mother's  tea-pot :  —  it  was  a  thing  with  a  funny 
shape  and  did  n't  seem  to  be  of  any  known  use. 
As  for  three  things,  like  C,  A,  T,  spelling  or  mean- 
ing the  puss,  you  might  as  well  ask  her  to  feel  a 
table,  a  chair,  and  an  inkstand,  and  give  her  to 
understand  that  those  meant  the  cat.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  way  of  showing  her  what  a  word 
was  for ;  you  learned  it  just  by  hearing  other  people 
speak.  But  Laura  had  never  heard  nor  read  nor 
spoken  a  word  since  she  could  remember. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Howe  did.  He  took  some 
things  such  as  she  knew  at  home, —  a  knife,  fork, 
spoon,  key,  chair, —  and  then  formed  on  labels  in 
large  raised  letters  the  names  of  these  things  — 
KNIFE,  FORK,  etc.  He  made  her  feel  the  knife, 
and  then  passed  her  finger  over  the  label ;  then  he 
pasted  the  label,  KNIFE,  on  the  knife,  to  show  that 
they  belonged  together,  and  made  her  feel  them 
again.  Laura  submitted  to  it.  But  all  she  un- 
derstood was  that  the  labels  were  not  all  alike, 


and  people  seemed  to  want  to  paste  them  on 
things.  Her  first  lesson,  lasting  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  left  her  much  puzzled.  But  at  last,  after 
many  repetitions  of  this  exercise,  she  seemed  to  get 
the  idea  that  the  raised  labels  meant  the  objects. 
She  showed  this  by  taking  the  label,  CHAIR, 
and  placing  it  on  one  chair  and  then  on  another. 
Now,  Laura  was  interested ;  it  was  a  splendid 
game.  Dr.  Howe  gave  her  the  things  and  she 
was  to  find  the  right  labels  ;  then  he  gave  her  the 
labels  and  she  found  the  things.  She  had  learned 
what  a  word  is,  and  was  delighted.  Dr.  Howe 
always  patted  her  on  the  head  when  she  was  right, 
and  tapped  her  lightly  on  the  elbow  when  she 
was  wrong.  The  lessons  were  long  and  tedious, 
but  —  she  was  acquiring  a  language  ! 

Of  course  one  can  not  do  much  talking  with  a 
lot  of  labels ;  and  a  great  many  things  that  one 
wishes  to  talk  about  can  not  be  labeled  at  all. 
The  next  thing  was  to  teach  her  that  a  word  was 
made  up  of  letters.  The  label,  BOOK,  was  cut  up 
into  four  parts:  B,  O,  O,  K.  Laura  was  then  made 
to  feel  the  label  and  each  of  the  parts  ;  then  these 
were  mixed  together  and  she  was  to  set  up  the 
word  like  the  label.  That  was  rather  easy. 
Then  Dr.  Howe  had  a  case  of  metal  types  made 
for  her.  It  had  four  alphabets  in  it  and  one  was 
always  set  up  in  alphabetical  order,  while  she 
moved  about  the  other  three.  In  three  days  she 
learned  the  order  of  the  letters,  and  could  find 
any  letter  at  once.  She  was  never  tired  of  setting 
up  the  metal  types,  to  make  the  few  words  she  had 
learned.  She  could  really  be  a  child  now,  for  she 
could  ask  questions.  She  indicated  the  butter 
to  ask  what  the  name  of  it  was,  and  her  teacher 
set  up  B-U-T-T-E-R  on  the  type-case.  Laura  felt 
it,  took  it  apart  and  set  it  up  again,  and  knew  it 
ever  after.  Those  were  bright  and  busy  days  for 
her.  She  was  making  up  for  her  long  years  of 
loneliness,  and  entering  a  real  world  at  last. 

But  even  this  was  a  clumsy  way  of  talking. 
There  was  a  much  quicker  way  for  her  :  the  finger 
alphabet ;  and  that  was  learned  next.  Most  deaf- 
mutes  can  see  the  signs,  but  Laura  had  to  learn 
them  by  feeling.  They  gave  her  the  type  A  to  feel 
with  one  hand,  while  she  felt  the  position  of  the 
teacher's  hand  with  the  other.  Then  she  herself 
made  the  sign  for  A,  and  was  patted  on  the  head 
for  getting  it  right.  She  was  overjoyed  with  this 
easy  way  of  talking.  This  is  what  her  teacher 
said  of  it:  "I  shall  never  forget  the  first  meal 
taken  after  she  appreciated  the  use  of  the  finger 
alphabet.  Every  article  that  she  touched  must 
have  a  name,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  some  one 
to  help  me  wait  upon  the  other  children,  while 
she  kept  me  busy  in  spelling  the  new  words." 

In  that  way  she  talked  with  me  when  I  saw  her 


in  Boston.  The  matron  put  her  own  hand  in  Miss 
Bridgman's  and  spelled  out  the  words  so  fast 
that  you  could  hardly  follow  the  motions.  But 
she  was  understood  still  faster  and,  with  her  other 
hand,  Miss  Bridgman  was  ready  to  spell  out  the 
answers.  At  one  time,  she  went  to  lectures  with 
her  teacher,  and  if  the  lecturers  spoke  slowly  her 
teacher  could  make  the  signs,  and  she  could 
understand  them  as  fast  as  the  words  were  spoken. 
So  far,  she  knew  only  the  names  of  things.    When 
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she  had  learned  about  one  hundred  of  these  com- 
mon nouns,  Miss  Drew  began  to  teach  her  a  few 
verbs.  She  let  Laura  feel  the  motion  of  the  door 
as  it  was  being  closed,  and  then  spelled  out  "  Shut 
door  "  on  her  fingers.  Then  the  door  was  opened 
and  her  teacher  spelled  out  "  Open  door."  Laura 
knew  what  "  door  "  was,  and  so  easily  learned  the 
meaning  of  "  shut  "  and  "  open."  Then  adjectives 
were  learned,  beginning  with  such  as  could  be 
easily  understood,  for  example  :  heavy,  light, 
rough,  smooth,  thick,  thin,  wet,  dry.  Next  she 
learned  proper  names,  and  very  soon  she  knew  the 
names  of  all  the  many  persons  in  that  large  institu- 
tion. But  just  think  !  she  never  knew  her  own 
name  nor  even  that  she  had  one,  until  then  — 
when  she  was  nine  years  old.  A  year  later,  she  be- 
gan to  learn  to  write.  A  pasteboard,  with  grooves 
in  it,  just  the  size  of  the  small  letters,  was  put  un- 
der the  paper.  A  letter  was  pricked  in  stiff  paper 
so  that  she  could  feel  its  shape ;  then,  holding  the 
pencil  in  her  right  hand,  she  placed  the  forefinger 
of  her  right  hand  close  up  against  the  lead,  so  as  to 
feel  how  the  pencil  was  moving.     It  was  rather 


slow  writing,  but  all  the  trouble  it  cost  her  to  learn 
it  was  forgotten  when  she  sent  her  first  letter  to 
her  mother.  You  may  be  sure  that  all  the  village 
saw  that  wonderful  letter,  and  not  a  few  of  the  wise 
heads  were  rather  doubtful  whether  Laura  really 
had  written  the  letter,  after  all. 

Before  going  on  with  the  story  let  me  tell  you  of 
her  mother's  first  visit  to  the  institution.  Laura 
had  been  away  from  home  for  six  months,  and 
doubtless  had  been  wondering  in  her  own  mute  way 
whether  she  should  ever  go  home  again.  She  did 
not  know  enough  language  to  ask  about  it.  Dr. 
Howe  tells  how.  the  mother  stood  gazing,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  at  the  unfortunate  child,  who  was  play- 
ing about  the  room  and  knew  nothing  of  her  pres- 
ence. Presently  Laura  ran  against  her  and  began 
feeling  her  hands  and  dress  to  find  out  who  she  was  ; 
but  soon  turned  away  from  her  poor  mother  as  from 
a  stranger.  Her  mother  then  gave  Laura  a  string 
of  beads  which  Laura  had  worn  at  home.  She  rec- 
ognized the  beads  and  joyfully  put  them  around  her 
neck.  Her  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her,  but 
Laura  preferred  to  play.  Another  article  from 
home  was  given  her  and  she  was  much  interested. 
She  examined  the  stranger  more  closely ;  she  be- 
came very  much  excited  and  quite  pale;  suddenly 
it  seemed  to  flash  upon  her  that  this  was  her  mother. 
She  cared  nothing  for  beads  or  playmates,  now  ! 
Nothing  could  tear  her  away  from  her  mother's  side. 

But,  when  the  time  for  parting  came,  Laura  bore 
it  like  a  little  heroine.  She  went  with  her  mother 
to  the  door  and,  after  embracing  her  fervently, 
took  her  mother's  hand  in  one  of  her  own  and 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  matron  with  the  other. 
Then  she  sadly  dropped  her  mother's  hand  and, 
weeping,  walked  back  into  the  house. 

The  language  Laura  used  at  first,  and,  indeed, 
what  she  always  used,  was  somewhat  different  from 
that  you  and  I  talk,  as  is  only  natural  in  one  whose 
language  has  not  been  learned  by  talking.  Her  lan- 
guage is  more  like  written  or  "  book  "  language. 
Here  are  a  few  of  her  early  sayings  and  doings. 
When  she  wanted  bread  she  said,  "  Bread  give 
Laura."  She  once  asked  why  t-a-c  would  not  spell 
"cat"  as  well  as  c-a-t.  That  may  seem  silly  to 
you,  because  you  have  heard  it  pronounced  ;  but  for 
her  the  letters  were  but  three  signs,  and  she  could 
not  see  why  one  way  of  making  them  should  not  be 
as  good  as  another.  When  she  was  taught  what 
"  right  "  and  "  left  "  meant,  she  correctly  described 
her  hands,  ears,  and  eyes,  as  being  right  or  left, 
but  stopped  in  surprise  when  she  came  to  her 
nose  and  did  n't  know  which  to  call  it.  When  her 
lessons  were  rather  long  she  said,  "  My  think  is 
tired."  She  soon  began  to  make  words  as  children 
do.  She  knew  what  "  alone  "  meant  and  wished  to 
say  that  she  desired  company,  so  she  said,  "  Laura 


go  al-two."  After  giving  her  the  word  "bachelor," 
her  teacher  asked  her  to  tell  what  it  meant ;  she 
remembered  old  Mr.  Tenny  and  spelled  :  "  Tenny 
bachelor  —  man  have  no  wife  and  smoke  pipe." 

She  had  a  funny  way  of  playing  a  game  with  her- 
self. She  would  spell  a  word  wrong  with  one  hand, 
slap  that  hand  with  the  other,  then  spell  it  right 
and  laugh  at  the  fun.  And  once,  going  over  a 
box  of  ribbons  that  belonged  to  her  teacher,  she 
was  tempted  to  take  some,  but  she  gravely  knocked 
herself  on  the  elbow,  which  was  her  own  way  of  say- 
ing "  wrong,"  and  put  them  away.  When  she  was 
quite  alone,  she  sometimes  talked  to  herself,  and 
the  little  fingers  spelled  out  the  words  as  though 
they  were  proud  of  what  they  could  do.  Even  in 
her  sleep  she  has  been  seen  to  make  the  signs  indis- 
tinctly with  one  hand  and  feel  them  with  the  other, 
as  though  mumbling  something  in  her  dreams. 

At  one  time  it  was  noticed  that  she  was  already 
up  and  dressing  when  they  came  to  call  her  in  the 
morning.  When  asked  how  she  knew  when  to  get 
up  (for  she  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  time), 
she  said  she  put  her  finger  in  the  key-hole  and,  if 
she  felt  the  shaking,  then  she  knew  the  girls  were 
moving  about  and  it  was  time  to  rise.  That  was 
certainly  very  bright.  She  once  brought  her  doll 
to  school,  and  moved  its  fingers  to  spell  out  words 
and  said,  with  delight,  "  Doll  can  talk  with  fingers; 
I  taught  doll  to  talk  with  fingers." 

When  Charles  Dickens  visited  her,  in  1842,  he 
wrote  some  pages  about  her  in  his  "  American 
Notes,"  in  which  he  mentions  that  Laura  wore  a 
green  silk  band  over  her  eyes  and,  on  picking  up 
her  doll,  he  noticed  that  a  tiny  band  was  tied  across 
the  doll's  eyes  too.  The  little  girl  wished  the  doll 
to  live  in  her  small  world,  where  people  could  n't 
use  their  eyes  and  had  to  talk  with  their  fingers. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  all  there  is  to 
tell :  how  she  learned  arithmetic,  and  geography, 
and  history,  and  much  else  ;  in  short  how  a  silent, 
sightless  child,  with  power  to  make  only  a  few  signs, 
grew  up  into  a  well-educated,  bright,  pleasant, 
happy  woman.  You  will  find  much  of  the  story 
in  a  book  about  Laura  Bridgman,  written  by  one 
of  her  teachers,  Mrs.  Lamson. 

I  can  only  tell  you  in  a  few  words  how  her  life 
has  been  passed.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
George  Combe,  of  Scotland,  and  others,  it  was  made 
possible  to  give  her  a  teacher  all  to  herself.  With- 
out one,  she  could  not  have  been  cared  for  as  she 
deserved.  Her  teachers  kept  a  journal  in  which 
they  put  down  the  story  of  Laura's  progress,  and 
you  can  read  it  in  Mrs.  Lamson's  book. 

She  received  all  her  education  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  has  always  been  there 
except  when  spending  the  vacations  at  home.  She 
had  many  friends,  and,  through  the  reports  that 


Dr.  Howe  wrote  for  many  years  of  her  progress, 
had  become  known  to  people  all  over  the  world. 
Many  ladies  learned  the  finger  alphabet  simply  to 
be  able  to  talk  with  her,  and  she  wrote  and  re- 
ceived many  letters.  Her  room  had  a  window 
facing  south,  and  she  often  headed  her  letters 
"  Sunny  Home."  She  took  pleasure  in  arranging 
her  room  and  read  a  great  deal.  You  know  that 
quite  a  number  of  books  have  been  printed  in 
raised  letters  for  the  blind.  The  letters  must  be 
large  and  are  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page  only. 
It  takes  sixteen  large  volumes  to  print  the  Bible  in 
this  way.  Most  blind  persons  cultivate  one  finger 
for  reading  until  it  is  very  sensitive  and  can  feel 
the  letters  very  rapidly,  but,  of  course,  not  so 
rapidly  as  we  can  read  with  our  eyes. 

Miss  Bridgman  became  quite  an  author,  too. 
Almost  from  the  time  she  learned  to  write,  she  be- 
gan to  keep  daily  journals.  Those  she  wrote  dur- 
ing her  first  five  years  in  Boston  form  quite  a  large 
pack,  and  are  full  of  many  interesting  things.  She 
recorded  all  her  little  daily  doings,  and  in  going 
through  them  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  en- 
tries, you  can  see  how  she  gradually  used  more  and 
more  words,  and  began  to  use  capitals,  and  wrote 
more  clearly.  She  had  also  written  a  few  poems. 
These  have  no  rhyme,  of  course,  because  that  de- 
pends on  the  sound.  What  she  says  in  her  poems 
is  in  great  part  taken  or  imitated  from  the  Bible. 

Her  spare  time  was  devoted  to  knitting,  sewing, 
crocheting  lace  and  mats,  and  talking.  I  have  a 
very  pretty  crocheted  mat  which  she  made  in  one 
evening.  Though  her  life  was  a  peaceful  and  happy 
one,  it  had  also  its  severe  trials.  Several  of  her 
teachers,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  died  ; 
her  closest  tie  with  the  world  was  always  her  con- 
stant teacher  and  companion,  who  was  eyes,  ears, 
and  tongue  for  her.  Her  teachers  naturally  learned 
to  sympathize  with  her  condition  more  than  others 
could,  and  the  loss  of  one  of  these  dear  friends  was 
a  great  affliction.  She  even  had  to  endure  the  loss 
of  her  benefactor,  Dr.  Howe.  He  had  lived  to  see 
her  grow  up  into  what  he  had  hoped  she  might  be- 
come when  he  took  her  from  her  home  in  Hanover. 
His  death  occurred  in  1876,  and  affected  Miss 
Bridgman  so  seriously  that  she  was  very  ill  and 
weak  for  a  long  time  afterward. 

So  she  lived  her  quiet  life,  so  the  days  grew  into 
months,  and  the  months  into  years  —  and  so,  also, 
quietly  and  peacefully  she  passed  away,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1889. 

Laura  Bridgman's  days  of  darkness  are  over. 
Many  persons  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  think  of 
her,  and  will  often  speak  of  the  patience  she  showed 
in  her  affliction  and  the  earnestness  with  which  she 
labored  to  make  the  most  of  her  life. 

She  was  cared  for  to  the  last  by  the  loving  friends 


who  had  made  a  happy  existence  possible  to  one  so 

grievously   helpless.      Into   her   dark   and   silent  | 

world  the  wisdom  of  man  found  a  way ;   it  brought  | 

to  her  the  sense  of  human  love  and  sympathy,  and 

even  madVher  a  sharer  in  the  world's  treasure  of 

learning  and  imagination. 
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LAURA  DEWEY   BRIDGMAN. 

When  the  blind  boys  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  famous  deaf-mute,  who  had 
so  long  lived  among  them,  one  little  fellow  said, 
"Laura  can  see  and  hear  now." 

All  her  friends  felt  that  the  boy  had  spoken  the 
right  word— that  none  of  us  could  regret  the  quiet 
and  peaceful  end  of  her  long  and  useful  life,  more 
than  fifty  years  of  which  had  been  passed  in  the 
adopted  home  where  her  benefactor,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  first  succeeded  in  bringing  light  to  her 
imprisoned  mind  and  soul. 

I  believe  it  was  Sidney  Smith  who  compared  this 
achievement  with  Pygmalion's  famous  deed — that 
of  converting  a  marble  image  into  a  living  human 
being — for  poor  Laura  was  little  better  than  a  statue 
of  stone  before  she  was  taken  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. 

So  much  has  been  already  said  and  written  about 
the  education  of  this  remarkable  woman,  that  I  will 
not  speak  of  it  here.  But  I  will  relate  a  few  stories 
about  her,  which  give  us  a  pleasant  insight  into  the 
ways  of  her  silent,  but  happy  life,  and  especially  the 
last  year  of  it. 

Laura  was  very  fond  of  birds,  and  treasured  very 
carefully  a  stuffed  pet  which  she  allowed  the  different 
teachers  at  the  Blind   Institution    to  keep  in  their 

rooms,  at  various  times.    Thus  Miss  B hart  this 

precious    birdie   under  her  charge  during  the   past 

winter,  and  Mrs.  K had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 

its  dumb  society  at  a  previous  period.  Laura  had  a 
strong  sense  of  justice  and  fairness,  and  loved  to  dis- 
tribute her  little  favors  among  her  friends  with  strict 
impartiality. 

One  evening,  during  the  past  winter,  Laura  opened 
her  window  to  adjust  the  blinds,  and  as  she  put  out 
her  hand  it  touched  upon  a  little  winter  bird — a  wee 
sparrow  which  had  crept  to  her  window-sill  for 
warmth  and  shelter  against  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
winter  night.  Her  delight  at  seeing,  or  rather  feel- 
ing of  this,  novel  visitor  was  very  great,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  touch  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  tiny  creature  allowed  her  to  caress  him,  appar- 
ently without  showing  any  fear. 

Laura  kept  this  window-blind  shut,  after  she  made 
the  discovery  that  it  sheltered  a  bird,  and  every  night 
she  would  put  out  that  wonderfully  gentle  hand  of 
hers  and  caress  her  little  feathered  friend,  which 
must  have  grown  to  love  her  touch,  for  he  came  regu- 
larly to  this  quiet  nook,  until  the  warm  weather  made 
him  seek  the  open  fields  and  budding  trees. 

At  the  breakfast-table  Laura  would  often  talk 
about  her  tiny  visitor,  and  describe  the  delicate 
wings  which  he  had  allowed  her  to  caress.  She  was 
rather  chary,  however,  of  showing  her  treasure,  fear- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  he  would  be  frightened  away  from 
his  quiet  home.  She  invited  a  dear  blind  friend  to 
feel  of  the  little  sparrow,  because  she  knew  that,  the 


friend's  touch  had  the  wonderful  softness  which 
comes  only  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 

Thus,  while  we  pity  the  blind  for  their  sad  afflic- 
tion— the  absence  of  eyesight — they,  in  their  turn, 
pity  us,  because  of  our  clumsy,  untrained  fingers, 
fingers  which  are  blind,  even  as  their  own  eyes  are 
blind. 

Laura  did  not  like  to  feel  of  dogs  or  cats — there 
was  something  unpleasant  to  her  in  the  feeling  of 
fur,  and  she  would  shrink  from  contact  with  it.  Yet 
she  felt  a  sympathy  for  animals,  as  well  as  for  people, 
and  especially  for  all  that  were  in  trouble,  or  who 
needed  help. 

She  was  strongly  attached  to  her  mother,  with 
whom  she  always  spent  the  summer  months,  and  her 
last  intelligible  word,  spoken  in  finger  language, 
shortly  before  her  death,  was  "mother."  But  her 
adopted  home,  at  the  Blind  Institution,  was  where 
she  loved  best  to  live. 

Here  she  was  surrounded  by  people  who  could  talk 
to  her,  and  with  books  which  she  could  read;  here  she 
had  constant  opportunities  for  making  herself  useful 
to  the  little  blind  children  and  others  about  her;  here 
she  met  and  conversed  with  many  people  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  here  she  found 
the  intellectual  life  which  was  almost  a  necessity  to 
her  active  mind,  and  which  she  could  not  find  else- 
where, owing  to  her  sad  deprivations. 

Laura  was  of  a  cheerful  and  happy  disposition,  and 
when  we  find  with  what  loving-kindness  she  was 
surrounded,  and  in  what  a  pleasant  manner  she  was 
made  to  take  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  those 
around  her,  we  cannot  so  much  wonder  that  she 
was  cheerful  and  contented,  knowing  herself  to  be 
both  useful  and  beloved. 

It  is  well-known,  however,  that  Laura  always 
spelled  correctly,  and  would  gravely  correct  any  one 
who  made  a  mistake  in  spelling,  when  conversing 
with  her.  Ordinarily  blind  people  find  much  trouble 
in  spelling  correctly,  and  during  the  past  winter  there 
has  been  a  "revival"  in  spelling  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Ten  of  the  youngest  blind  girls  were  instructed  to 
pick  out  one  word  each  day  from  their  reading 
lesson,  and  to  learn  to  spell  it  correctly.  Thus  when 
review  evening  came  the  little  class  were  prepared  to 

spell  fifty  words  which  they  had  learned  during 
the  week,  and  Laura  was  made  the  judge  of  the 
occasion.  As  most  of  the  children  had  learned  to 
talk  to  her,  they  recited  this  spelling  lesson  by 
making  the  letters  of  the  word  in  Laura's  hand ; 
those  who  were  unable  to  talk  to  her  making  use 
of  the  services  of  their  teacher  as  interpreter. 

Laura  "listened"  to  these  recitations,  with  great 
patience.  If  any  word  was  spelled  wrong,  she 
would  stop  the  little  speller,  and  give  the  child  a 
chance  to  correct  its  mistake ;  if  it  failed  to  do  so, 
Laura  would  show  the  little  one  the  right  way  to 
spell  the  word. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  seen  one  of 
these  silent  spelling  bees,  and  to  have  beheld  the 
little  blind  folks  making  the  letters  with  their  tiny 
fingers  laid  lovingly  in  the  palm  of  their  thrice- 
afHicted  elder  sister,  from  whom  they  were  learn- 
ing, not  only  a  lesson  in  spelling,  but  a  lesson  in 
love  and  patience  under  affliction  as  well. 

On  "Wednesday  mornings  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  girls'  school-house,  to  be  present 
at  the  sewing-class  of  the  youngest  children.  One 
of  the  wee-est  girls  was  sent  to  conduct  Laura 
across  the  school-yard,  and  it.  was  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  them  thus  walking  together,  the  elderly 
woman  trusting  herself  entirely  to  the  guidance 
of  the  little  child.  At  first  Laura  was  a  little 
afraid  of  going  thus  alone  with  so  small  a  mortal, 


LAURA    BllIDGMAN'S    SPELLING-BEE. 

hut  she  soon  gained  confidence,  when  she  found 
that  her  leader  was  competent  to  the  task. 

When  she  was  safely  installed  in  her  seat  at  the 
long  work-table,  Laura  would  rap  on  the  table,  in 
friendly  greeting  to  her  little  classmates,  and  they 
would  respond  by  rapping  back  to  her.  With  her 
hands  laid  upon  the  table  she  could  feel  the  vibra- 
tions caused  by  the  rapping,  and  would  then  clap 
her  hands,  in  token  that  she  heard,  or  rather  felt, 
their  response. 

Every  one  then  set  to  work,  all  sewing  the  paste- 
board cards  in  Kindergarten  fashion,  and  Laura 
comparing  her  work  with  that  of  the  children.  If 
any  little  needlewoman  got  into  trouble  she  would 
go  to  Laura,  who  would  set  matters  right  with 
her  deft  fingers — and  with  her  tongue  also,  where 
a  needle  was  to  be  threaded.  She  could  thread 
needles  with  great  rapidity,  "faster  than  I  could," 
said  the  matron  of  the  cottage  where  Laura  lived. 

When  the  lesson  was  over,  the  little  ones  would 
shake  hands  with  their  silent  sister. 

Laura  could  sew  very  neatly,  both  by  hand  and 
on  the  sewing-machine,  and  the  youngest  class 
of  children  was  not  the  only  one  which  benefited 
by  her  instructions. 

Laura  took  an  interest  in  politics,  and  always 
remained  a  steadfast  Republican.  She  was,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  a  good  deal  wrought  up  over  the 
last  election— -that  of  Harrison— and  asked  every 
one  who  came  to  see  her  at  that  time  whether  he 
was  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  She  was  de- 
lighted when  Harrison  was  elected. 

One  of  her  relatives  is  strongly  Democratic  in 
his  feelings  and  getting  into  an  altercation  with  a 
member  of  the  opposite  party,  he  also  got  a  pom- 
melling from  the  enthusiastic  Republican.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  find  that  Laura's  sympathies 
were  against  her  relative  in  this  matter.  She  said, 
"The  man  did  right  to  hit  him." 

I  have  spoken  above  of  Laura's  needing  a  guide 
to  escort  her  across  the  school-yard,  on  account  of 
her  deafness;  but  in  the  house  she  went  about 
alone  as  fearlessly  and  freely  as  the  other  blind 


inmates.  Indeed,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  escort- 
ing the  matron  and  her  sister  to  their  rooms  at 
night — not  because  they  needed  her  escort,  but  as 
a  pleasant  little  attention,  and  one  which  she  may 
have  felt  it  right  to  bestow  upon  them,  on  account 
of  her  seniority  both  in  years,  and  in  residence  at 
the  institution. 

Thus  she  would  say  to  the  matron,  who  went 
to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  "Please  leave  the  gas  turned 

down  low,  so  that  I  can  see  Miss  B when  she 

comes  in," — for  Laura  always  spoke  of  seeing 
people,  as  the  blind  so  often  do. 

With  her  knitting  to  beguile  away  the  time,  she 
would  sit  patiently  in  the  half-darkened  room, 

until  ten  o'clock  brought  Miss  B and  Laura's 

second  and  last  escort  duty  for  the  night. 

On  Sunday  morning  she  always  went  to  pray- 
ers, and  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  her  to  choose 
the  hymn  and  the  passages  to  be  read  from  the 
Bible  on  that  day.  These  she  would  follow  with 
her  fingers,  in  the  raised  print,  thus  joining  in  the 

devotional  exercises  which  she  loved  so  well,  and 
with  so  sweet  and  childlike  a  spirit. 

As  Edward  Everett  Hale  so  fitly  said,  "No  one 
could  see  her  without  feeling  himself  the  better 
for  it— we  are  all  better  men  and  women  because 
she  has  lived."  Florence  Howe  Hall. 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN'S   BRAIN. 

An    Analysis    Showg  That     it    Was     Only 
Slightly  Below  the  Average. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Laura 
Bridgman  at  the  Perkins  Institution  in 
May  1889,  it  was  announced  that  her 
brain  had  been  preserved  for  analysis. 
Having  been  educated  through  the  sense 
of  feeling  alone,  it  was  thought  that  an 
examination  of  the  brain  became  a 
question, of  importance.  It  was  there- 
fore removed  to  Clark  University,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  H.  A.  Donaldson, 
Ph.  I).,  where,  after  months  of  immer- 
sion in  certain  chemical  preparations,  it 
was  finally  hardened  in  alcohol.  The 
weight  of  the  brain  when  put  into  the 
scales,  was  shown  to  be  only  slightly 
less  than  the  weight  of  the  average 
English  and  European  female  brain. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Miss 
Bridgman  was  but  five  feet  three  inches 
in  height,  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
weighed,  at  her  death,  but  ninety-eight 
pounds.  The  weight  of  her  brain, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  fully 
epual  to  that  of  women  of  her  age  and 
size.  On  the  whole,  the  brain  differs 
from  others,  so  far  as  measurements  are 
concerned,  in  no  great  degree.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  various  deficien- 
cies of  shape  and  size  can  be  directly 
connected  with  what  was  lacking  in 
Miss  Bridgman's  sight,  hearing  and, 
speech. 
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Some  peculiarities  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  in  the  case  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  have  already  been  described  in  this  Jour- 
nal (12). 

It  was  there  pointed  out  that  the  three  localities  examined 
within  the  occipital  lobe  had  the  cortex  thinner  in  the  right 
hemisphere.  The  optic  nerve  and  tract  belonging  to  the  left 
eye  were  the  thinner,  and  in  the  right  cuneus,  the  gyri  were 
irregular.  These  facts  all  pointed  to  a  greater  disturbance 
affecting  the  right  occipital  lobe.  Since  in  the  left  eye  vision 
was  completely  lost  at  the  age  of  two  years,  while  it  persisted 
up  to  the  eighth  year  in  the  right,  the  thinness  of  the  cortex 
on  the  right  side  was  explained  by  the  earlier  loss  of  vision 
in  the  left  eye,  a  lesion  which  was  assumed  to  have  arrested 
its  development.  Since  the  completion  of  the  papers  men- 
tioned above,  a  further  consideration  of  the  case  suggested 
that  this  brain  might  be  used  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
visual  area  in  man.  In  following  out  this  suggestion  it  has 
been  assumed :  (1)  That  the  thinning  of  the  cortex  was 
due  to  an  arrest  of  development;  (2)  that  this  thinning 
would  extend  over  the  entire  visual  area;  (3)  that,  in  the 
regions  compared,  the  disturbance  in  vision  was  the  principal 
influence  acting  to  arrest  unequally  the  growth  of  the  cortex  ; 
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(4)  that  the  cortex  would  be  most  thinned  upon  the  side  of 
the  brain  opposite  to  the  eye  and  nerve  most  affected;  (5) 
that  the  visual  area  in  the  normal  brain  gradually  merges 
into  the  surrounding  areas,  and  that  hence  the  cortex  on  the 
outer  limits  of  this  area  would,  in  this  case,  be  but  slightly 
different  on  the  two  sides. 

The  observations  on  which  my  conclusions  are  based  were 
made  in  the  following  manner  : 

On  a  model  of  the  brain,  a  boundary  line  was  marked  off 
as  follows :  Beginning  at  the  mantle- edge  on  th6  dorsal  sur- 
face the  boundary  passed  laterad  from  the  mesal  ead  of  the 
sulcus  lying  next  caudad  to  the  superior  retrocentral  sulcus, 
to  the  dorsal  end  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  first  temporal 
sulcus,  following  this  ventrad  to  its  junction  with  the  first 
temporal  sulcus,  and  thence  took  the  shortest  path  over  the 
lateral  and  ventral  surfaces,  to  the  most  cephalic  end  of  the 
calcarine  fissure,  and  there  passed  dorsad  to  join 
the  mantle-edge  at  the  point  of  departure.  There  was  thus 
cut  off  a  pyramidal  portion  of  the  hemisphere,  with  the  plane 
of  its  base  determined  by  this  boundary,  and  having  the 
occipital  pole  for  its  apex. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  this  surface  was  first 
divided  into  six  areas,  and  ultimately,  by  subdivision,  into 
ten  areas.     The  following  is  a  description  of  the  areas. 

I.  The  superior-parietal  area.  Bounded  mesad  by  the 
mantle-edge,  laterad  by  the  interparietal  sulcus,  cephalad  by 
the  sulcus  next  caudad  to  the  superior  retrocentral  sulcus, 
caudad  by  the  anterior  occipital  sulcus. 

I.  was  subdivided  into  a  cephalic  portion,  I.  (a),  lying 
cephalad  to  the  cephalic  stipe  of  the  interparietal  sulcus,  and 
a  caudal  portion,  I.  (b),  lying  caudad  to  the  same. 

II.  The  area  of  the  angular  gyrus.  Bounded  mesad  by 
the  interparietal  sulcus,  laterad  by  an  arbitrary  line  uniting 
the  junction  of  the  first  temporal  and  its  ascending  ramus  to 
the  transverse  occipital  sulcus,  cephalad  by  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  first  temporal  sulcus,  and  caudad  by  the  anterior 
occipital  sulcus. 

II.  was  subdivided  into  a  cephalic  portion,  II.  (a),  lying 
cephalad  to  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  second  temporal  sul- 
cus and  a  caudal  portion,  II.  (b),  lying  caudad  to  the  same. 

III.  Area  of  the  cuneus.  Bounded  dorso- cephalad  by  the 
parieto-occipital  sulcus,  ventrad  by  the  calcarine  fissure,  and 
caudad  by  the  mantle- edge. 

IV.  The  area  of  the  occipital  pole.  Bounded  mesad  by 
the  mantle-edge  which  separates  it  from  the  cuneus,  laterad 
and  cephalad  by  the  anterior  occipital  sulcus,  caudad  by  the 
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lateral   occipital   sulcus,    and   an  arbitrary  line  joining  the 
mesal  end  of  the  latter  with  the  calcarine  fissure. 

IV.  was  subdivided  into  a  lateral  portion,  IV.  (a),  lying 
laterad  to  a  secondary  sulcus  which  runs  through  the  middle 
of  this  area,  parallel  to  the  mantle-edge,  and  a  mesal  portion, 
IV.  (b),  lying  mesad  to  the  same. 

V.  The  praecuneal  area.  This  includes  that  part  of  the 
praecuneus  which  lies  cephalad  to  the  parieto- occipital  sulcus, 
and  caudad  to  the  boundary  line. 

VI.  The  ventral  area.  Bounded  mesad  by  the  calcarine 
fissure,  laterad  and  caudad  by  the  lateral  occipital  sulcus  and 
its  arbitrary  continuation  to  the  junction  of  the  first  temporal 
sulcus  with  its  ascending  ramus,  cephalad  by  the  base  line. 

VI.  was  subdivided  into  a  mesal  portion,  VI.  (a),  lying 
between  the  calcarine  fissure  and  the  fourth  temporal  sulcus, 
including,  however,  only  the  dorsal  two-thirds  of  the  gyrus 
lingualis,  and  a  lateral  portion,  VI.  (b),  lying  laterad  to 
VI.  (a). 

The  brain  itself  was  now  compared  with  the  model.  The 
portion  corresponding  to  each  one  of  the  ten  areas  just  enumer- 
ated was  cut  into  a  number  of  blocks,  and  the  position  of  each 
block  was  carefully  marked  on  the  model.  The  block  was 
then  mounted  and  the  thickness  of  the  cortex  determined. 
There  were  sixty-two  such  blocks  for  each  hemisphere. 

The  thickness  of  the  cortex  was  determined  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  block  was  imbeded  in  celloidin  and  cut 
into  sections  about  .05  mm.  thick,  stained  with  van  Gieson's 
Picro-Fuchsin  and  mounted  in  the  usual  way. 

By  this  stain  the  gray  matter  was  colored  a  much  deeper 
red  than  the  white  and  thus  well  differentiated  from  it.  The 
thickness  of  the  cortical  layer  was  measured  with  an  eye- 
piece micrometer,  each  division  of  which  had  the  value  of 
.067  mm. 

The  following  is  the  detail  of  the  method  of  measurement : 
By  means  of  a  camera  lucida  each  specimen  was  drawn  on  a 
card,  being  enlarged  about  six  diameters.  The  actual  length 
of  the  cortex  in  each  specimen  was  next  obtained  by  direct 
measurement.  The  thickness  of  the  cortex  was  measured  at 
the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  sulci  and  at  the  summits  of  the 
gyri.  Whenever  any  of  these  localities  was  sufficiently  ex- 
tended, more  than  one  measurement  was  taken.  In  general 
the  measurements  of  the  thickness  of  the  cortex  were  made 
at  intervals  of  5  mm. 

Each  measurement  was  then  recorded  at  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  drawing  of  the  specimen,  and  by  this  means  any 
observation  could  be  easily  verified. 
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The  above  was  all  done  by  my  assistant  who  was  not  in- 
formed of  the  purpose  of  the  investigation. 

The  next  step  was  to  cover  all  the  labels,  both  on  the  speci- 
mens and  the  drawings.  The  drawings  were  then  shuffled  and 
the  specimens  arranged  in  the  final  order  in  which  the  draw- 
ings stood.  In  this  way  the  specimens  from  the  right  and 
left  sides  were  mixed  together  and  all  order  among  them 
destroyed.  All  the  measurements  were  then  repeated  by 
myself.  The  figures  thus  obtained  were  final  and  have  not 
been  altered. 

As  a  result  there  was  obtained  for  each  section  a  length  of 
cortex  and  a  certain  number  of  measurements  giving  the 
thickness  of  the  cortex  at  about  equal  intervals  of  5  mm. 
The  average  of  the  measurement  for  thickness  multiplied  into 
the  length  represented  the  area  of  the  cross- section  of  the 
cortex  in  the  given  block.  In  order,  however,  to  compare 
these  areas  with  one  another,  it  was  necessary  that  the  length 
of  cortex  should  be  the  same  on  both  sides.  As  this  was 
rarely,  if  ever  actually  the  case,  the  adjustment  was  made  by 
always  choosing  as  a  norm  the  length  of  that  side  where 
the  cortex  was  shortest.  Iu  comparing  symmetrical  points 
the  difference  in  the  area  is  thus  rendered  dependent  upon 
the  average  thickness  of  the  cortex  alone. 

In  making  up  the  tables  from  these  observations  it  has  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  if  from  one  block  in  a  certain  area  we  have 
five  or  ten  times  the  length  of  cortex  that  is  obtained  from  its 
neighbor,  that  then  the  average  derived  from  the  measure- 
ments of  this  longer  cortex  applies  to  five  or  ten  times  as 
much  of  the  region  from  which  it  is  taken  and  hence  should 
enter  into  the  sum  from  which  the  average  is  derived  five  or 
ten  times  to  its  neighbor's  once.  In  making  the  tables, 
therefore,  the  average  thickness  of  the  cortex  for  each  block 
is  multiplied  by  the  length  of  cortex  to  which  it  applies. 
The  areas  thus  obtained  are  added  together  and  the  sum 
divided  by  the  number  representing  the  sum  of  the  several 
lengths  of  cortex.  The  quotient  represents  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  cortex  for  the  area  in  question,  the  thickness  as 
determined  for  each  block  having  thus  been  allowed  its  pro- 
portionate weight.  Since  the  length  of  the  cortex  was  very 
different  in  the  different  blocks  the  length  in  that  block 
which  had  the  shortest  cortex  was  taken  as  a  standard.  The 
minimal  length  was  just  5  mm.  This  length  of  5  was  taken 
as  a  unit,  and  all  the  other  lengths  have  been  written  in 
the  tables  as  multiples  of  this  unit.  In  other  words  those 
numbers  represent  the  true  length  of  the  cortex  divided  by  5. 
Since  the  reduced  lengths  enter  as  factors  into  the  columns  in 
which  the  areas  are  given,  the  figures  there  also  represent 
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the  true  areas  divided  by  5.     With  this  explanation  we  pre- 
sent the  first  table. 

Table  I. 

To  show  the  average  thickness  of  the  cortex  in  the  several  subdi- 
visions, with  the  absolute  difference  between  the  two  sides  and  thickness 
of  right  side  in  percent. 


Area. 


Name. 


Superior  parietal. 
Superior  parietal. 
Angular  gyrus. 
Angular  gyrus. 
Cuneus. 
Occipital  pole. 
Occipital  pole. 
Praecuneus. 
Meso-Ventral. 
Ventral. 
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III. 

11 
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V. 

4 
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VI.  a. 

6 
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VI.  b. 
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Left. 
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24.68 

24.49 
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99.2 
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34.32 

2.93 

2.74 
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233 
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+.06 
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—.27 
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2-23 

2.03 

+.25 

89.0 

140.82 

148.37 

2.34 

2-46 

—.12 
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excluded. 


excluded. 


excluded. 


Explanation  of  Table  I. 

In  this  table  are  entered  the  numbers  for  the  ten  subdivis- 
ions. The  numbers  for  the  larger  areas,  e.  g.  L,  etc.,  are  not 
entered  because  in  the  presence  of  the  subdivisions  they  are 
superfluous.  They  can,  moreover,  be  obtained  in  any  case 
by  summing  the  numbers  given  for  the  component  subdi- 
visions. 

Taking  the  columns  of  the  table  from  left  to  right  we  have 
the  following  data : 

(1)  Name  of  area,  (2)  numerical  designation  of  the  subdi- 
vision, (3)  the  number  of  blocks  cut  from  the  subdivision, 
(4)  the  total  length  of  the  cortex  in  said  blocks,  divided  by  5, 
as  previously  explained.     This  length  has  been  adjusted  so 
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that  it  is  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  brain.  The  product  of 
this  last  number  into  the  number  representing  the  average 
thickness  of  the  cortex  in  this  subdivision,  first  for  the  (5) 
left,  then  for  the  (6)  right  side.  The  number  in  millimeters, 
representing  the  average  thickness  of  the  cortex  in  the  given 
subdivision,  first  for  the  (7)  left,  then  for  the  (8)  right  side. 
The  larger  number  of  each  pair  in  these  two  columns  is 
printed  in  heavy  faced  type.  (9)  The  absolute  difference  in 
millimeters  between  the  pairs  of  figures  in  the  last  two  col- 
umns, showing  by  how  much  the  number  for  the  left  side  ex- 
ceeds that  for  the  right.  (10)  The  thickness  of  the  right 
side  expressed  as  a  percentage.  The  thickness  of  the  left 
side  being  taken  as  a  standard  i.  e.,  equal  to  100%.  (11) 
Finally,  u excluded"  is  put  after  each  subdivision  which  can 
not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  visual  area. 

The  numbers  for  each  subdivision  as  entered  in  Table  I. 
have  been  derived  from  detail  tables,  giving  the  length  of 
cortex  and  average  thickness  of  the  same  for  each  block  be- 
longing to  the  subdivision.  These  detail  tables  would  be 
worth  publishing  only  in  case  they  were  accompanied  by  fig- 
ures showing  exactly  the  point  at  which  each  section  was 
taken.  At  present  that  is  not  practicable,  hence  they  are  not 
given. 

An  examination  of  Table  I.  shows  that  in  two  subdivisions 
the  cortex  on  the  right  side  is  thicker  than  on  the  left.  Since 
we  are  determining  the  extent  of  only  that  cortex  on  the 
right  side  which  is  thinner,  these  two  cases,  V.  and  VI.  (b), 
are  to  be  at  once  excluded.  In  the  remaining  eight  cases 
the  thickness  of  the  right  side  is  from  99.2%  to  87.0%  of 
that  of  the  left.  The  next  question,  therefore,  is  what  differ- 
ence may  be  considered  significant  for  our  purpose. 

To  this  end  we  must  determine  first,  what  variations  occur 
in  the  thickness  of  the  two  sides  of  normal  brains. 

I  have  determined  the  relative  thickness  of  the  occipital 
cortex  in  the  brains  of  six  males  and  three  females,  sampling 
each  hemisphere  at  three  points  (2>p-62). 

Conti(3)  has  determined  the  same  for  seven  males  and  four 
females.  The  figures  apply  to  his  post-rolandic  region, 
namely  all  that  which  lies  behind  a  vertical  plain  passing 
through  the  mesal  end  of  the  rolandic  fissure. 

Franceschi's(4)  observations  were  made  on  ten  male  and 
ten  female  brains  and  appear  to  apply  to  the  occipital  lobe  of 
Ecker. 

In  general,  then,  the  figures  obtained  by  Conti  and  Fran- 
ceschi  are  comparable  with  those  which  I  have  obtained  from 
these  last  measurements  of  the  Bridgman  brain.  The  avera- 
ges from  the  controls  measured  by  myself  are  taken  from 
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three  localities  only,  and  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  show 
greater  variations  than  the  figures  of  the  Italian  observers. 
The  following,  Table  II.,  shows  the  thickness  of  the  cortex  in 
the  left  and  right  occipital  lobes  of  the  normal  brain,  giving 
the  thickness  of  the  right  side  as  a  percentage  of  that  for  the 
left. 

Table  II. 


Males.                           Females. 

Date 

Locality  exam- 
ined. 

A 

a 

'3 

PQ 

CM 

o 

© 

Average    thick- 
ness of  Cortex 
in  mm. 

Percentage 
thickness  of 
right  side. 

a 

'3 
i- 

M 

CM 
C 

6 
Z, 

Average   thick- 
ness of  Cortex 
in  mm. 

Authority. 

Left. 

Right. 

Left. 

Right. 

Percentage 
thickness  of 
right  side. 

CODti. 

1884 

Post  Kolandie 
Region. 

7 

2.08 

2.06 

99.0 

4 

2.03 

2.03 

100.0 

Franceschi. 

1886 

Occipital  Lobe. 

10 

2.28 

2.29 

100.4 

10 

2.16 

2.14 

99.0 

Donaldson. 

1891 

Three  points  in 
Occipital  lobe. 

6 

2.65 

2.62 

98.8 

3 

2.48 

2.54 

102.4 

Average,  99.5                 Average,  99.8 

Table  II.  shows  the  greatest  difference  between  the  right 
and  left  sides  in  the  case  of  the  six  normal  males  ex- 
amined by  myself,  the  right  side  being  the  thinner,  98.8% 
of  the  left.  In  the  females  the  right  side  is  less  thin,  averag- 
ing for  the  seventeen  cases  99.8%,  while  for  the  twenty- three 
males  it  is  99.5%. 

Taking  the  greatest  difference  found,  98.8%,  and  applying 
it  to  Table  I.  we  exclude  area  I.  (a),  since  there  the  right 
side  differs  from  the  left  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  normal 
males  just  cited. 

The  other  differences  shown  in  Table  I.  we  may  now  re- 
gard as  significant  and  employ  them  for  plotting  the  visual 
area.     See  Plate  I. 

According  to  these  figures  the  outline  of  the  visual  area  is 
the  following :  Commencing  where  the  cephalic  stipe  of  the 
interparietal  sulcus  cuts  the  mantle-edge  and  passing  latero- 
cephalad  along  the  latter  to  its  junction  with  the  inferior 
retrocentral  sulcus,  the  boundary  then  takes  the  shortest  line 
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to  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  first  temporal  sulcus,  following 
this  to  its  union  with  the  sulcus,  from  here  the  shortest  line 
to  the  lateral  occipital  sulcus  from  the  mesal  end  of  which  an 
arbitrary  line  turns  toward  the  fourth  temporal  sulcus, 
running  parallel  to  this  sulcus  it  cuts  the  gyrus  lingualis  so 
as  to  leave  the  ventral  third  of  the  latter  in  connection  with 
the  fourth  temporal  sulcus  and  continues  to  a  point  just  ven- 
trad  of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  calcarine  fissure,  which  it  joins 
by  an  arbitrary  line  running  dorsad,  it  then  passes  caudad 
along  the  calcarine  fissure  to  the  junction  of  the  same  with 
the  parieto- occipital  sulcus,  and  finally  along  this  sulcus  to 
the  mantle- edge,  then  cephalad  along  the  latter  to  the  point  of 
departure. 

Such  are  the  limits  of  visual  area,  as  determined  by  this 
method,  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  Bridgman  brain. 

All  previous  direct  determinations  of  this  area  in  man  have 
been  by  the  method  of  limited  lesions,  and  I  find  that  my  out- 
line follows  so  closely  that  given  by  Gowers(5)  in  his  diagram 
and  obtained  by  the  latter  method,  that  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  two  methods  lead  to  almost  identical  results  and 
hence  mutually  support  one  another. 

The  visual  area  here  outlined  can,  however,  be  examined 
in  detail  with  advantage.  The  areas  of  the  cuneus  and  that 
of  the  occipital  pole  [III.,  IV.  (a)  and  IV.  (b)]  show  the 
cortex  on  the  right  side  only  slightly  thinner  than  on  the  left. 
The  areas  immediately  around  those  just  mentioned,  viz., 
I.  (b),  II.  (b)  and  VI.  (a),  show  the  greatest  thinning  on  the 
right  side.  Beyond  this  second  series  we  have  but  one  other 
area,  II.  (a),  in  which  the  difference  is  again  small. 

The  theoretical  explanation  for  this  relation  of  things  is  the 
following :  The  cuneus  and  the  occipital  pole  form  the  more 
fundamental  portion  of  the  visual  area,  hence  would  be  earlier 
developed  and  more  resistant  to  disturbing  influences.  If 
such  were  the  case  the  differential  effect  of  the  lesion  would 
be  less  evident  in  this  region  because  the  growth  was  more 
nearly  complete  at  the  date  of  the  injury.  Moreover,  both 
eyes  are  represented  on  each  side  in  the  areas  of  the  cuneus 
and  occipital  pole,  and  hence  the  loss  of  sight  in  the  left  eye 
would  have  produced  some  arrest  on  the  left  side,  though  we 
should  expect  the  arrest  to  be  decidedly  less  than  on  the 
right.  So  much  by  way  of  explaining  why  the  regions  of  the 
cuneus  and  occipital  pole  do  not  show  greater  differences  in 
the  two  sides. 

To  explain  why  the  surrounding  region  does  show  greater 
differences,  I  assume,  first,  that  this  region  reaches  complete 
development  later,  and  would,  therefore,  be  more  affected  un- 
der these  conditions.     Where  the  greatest  difference  occurs, 
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namely,  in  the  caudal  portion  of  the  angular  gyrus,  II.  (b). 
We  have  a  region  which  is  held  by  some  authors  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  opposite  eye  mainly,  and  hence  we  have  here 
two  conditions  which  would  induce  the  greatest  difference  in 
growth  between  the  two  sides.  In  the  outermost  area, 
II.  (a),  I  look  upon  the  visual  representations  as  decreasing, 
hence  the  loss  of  vision  would  produce  a  less  evident  arrest 
here. 

It  is  hardly  desirable  to  further  dwell  on  these  explanations, 
since,  in  part  at  least,  they  can  be  tested,  and  it  can  thus  be 
determined  whether  they  are  valuable. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  remaining  observation  to  be 
noted.  The  mounted  specimens  of  the  cortex  all  show  to  the 
naked  eye  a  clear  stratification  due  to  a  light  line.  If  the 
specimens  are  sorted  according  to  the  distinctness  of  the  light 
line,  disregarding  the  labels,  and  we  put  by  themselves  those 
in  which  the  line  is  clear  and  sharp,  it  is  found  that  we  have 
all  the  samples  of  the  cortex  from  the  cuneus,  the  occipital 
pole,  and  also  from  the  affected  part  of  the  gyrus  lingualis. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  line  of  Baillarger  or  of  Gennari,  as 
it  has  been  rechristened  by  Obersteiner,  is  co-extensive  in 
this  brain  with  portions  of  the  visual  area,  which  I  have 
called  fundamental,  but  also  runs  over  to  the  gyrus  lingualis, 
which  can  not  be  included  in  that  part  for  the  reasons  above 
given.  So  evident  a  structural  peculiarity  must  have  some 
physiological  significance,  but  this  case  as  it  stands,  does  not 
show  what  that  is. 

We  conclude  then  that  in  this  single  brain  we  have  the 
entire  visual  area  marked  out.  This  area  includes  the  cuneus 
and  angular  gyrus,  but  does  not  pass  onto  the  ventral  surface. 
The  thinning  of  the  cortex  is  not  the  same  throughout  the 
visual  area,  but  is  small  in  the  cuneus  and  occipital  pole, 
large  in  the  areas  immediately  surrounding  it,  and,  finally, 
small  again  in  the  most  outlying  portions.  The  explanation 
which  I  have  offered  for  this,  is  the  stage  of  development  in 
which  the  various  portions  of  the  cortex  were  found  at  the 
time  vision  was  lost,  and  the  degree  to  which  each  eye  is  rep- 
resented in  several  portions  of  both  areas.  Finally,  Gennari 7s 
line  almost  coincides  with  the  fundamental  portions  of  the 
areas,  but  oversteps  it  so  far  as  to  take  in  the  dorsal  portions 
of  the  gyrus  lingualis,  and  thus,  at  present,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  a  peculiar  character  of  the  fundamental  portion. 

The  idea  involved  in  this  investigation  is  not  novel.  The 
observations  of  Huguenin(6),  Burckhardt(7),  Mickle(8)  and 
Mills(9)  were  based  upon  it,  but  this,  I  think,  is  the  first 
time  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
ply it  in  detail. 
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To  myself  the  point  of  most  interest  is  that,  if  these  conclu- 
sions are  warranted,  we  have  now,  through  the  early  destruc- 
tion of  sense-organs  and  the  subsequent  examination  of  the 
cortex,  a  means  of  experimentally  determining  in  animals  the 
limits  of  the  several  sensory  areas.  For  the  feasibility  of  this 
plan,  the  experiments  of  v.  Gudden  and  his  school  already 
offer  some  indirect  support. 

Explanation  of  Plate  I. 

This  plate  has  been  made  in  the  following  way :  On  the 
right  side  the  caudal  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere  is  repre- 
sented in  some  detail.  There  are  three  views :  Fig.  1, 
lateral;  Fig.  2,  caudal;  Fig.  3,  mesal.  The  reversed  out- 
line of  this  same  portion  is  represented  on  the  left  side  of  the 
plate.  The  boundary  of  the  portion  taken  is  marked  by  a 
heavy  line.  On  the  left  side  the  limits  of  the  subdivisions 
are  all  marked  by  broken  lines,  and  within  each  subdivision 
is  given  its  numerical  designation  and  the  average  thickness 
of  the  cortex,  in  millimeters.  These  are  repeated  on  the 
right  side,  but  the  broken  lines  are  omitted.  As  will  be  seen, 
in  certain  cases,  some  of  these  data  are  omitted.  No  ventral 
view  is  given  because  the  cortex  there  is  excluded.  The  ex- 
cluded portions,  so  far  as  shown,  are  left  white,  but  on  the 
right  side  the  less  affected  subdivisions  are  hatched  with  a 
single  line,  while  the  more  affected  are  so  indicated  by  a 
doubly  hatched  line.  The  hatched  portion  on  the  right  side, 
therefore,  represents  the  visual  area  as  determined. 
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NDIANAPOLIS,  WD.,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1901 


Dr.  Samuel  6.  Howe. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Silent  Hoosier. 

When  I  wrote  you  of  Dr.  Howe's  de- 
termination and  courage  in  the  case  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  I  did  not  know  of  an- 
other act  of  his  admirably  illustrating 
the  man.  When  he  embarked  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  his  first  step  was 
to  blindfold  himself  and  keep  blindfold- 
ed for  several -days,  that  he  might  ap 
preciate,  as  far  as  possible,  what  the  ac- 
tual feelings,  abilities,  and  disabilities, 
of  the  blind  actually  were. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  incident  has 
never  been  made  public,  yet  pages 
would  not  as  brightly  display  the  thor- 
ough-goingness  of  Dr.  Howe  in  all 
things.    Yours  truly,  W.  Wade. 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  February  2, 1901. 


THE  WEST   VIRGINIA  TABLET,  JUKE  15,  1101. 
ROMNEY,  WEST  VA.,  JUNE  15,  1901. 

The  Story   Of  Laura  Bridgman. 


Once  upon  a  time  (so  all  strange  stoiie« 
begin)  there  was  l»om  a  baby    girl,      lie 
peculiar  thing  about  this  "once     upon     a 
time"  is,  that  I  can  tell  you  just  uhen     it 
happened,  while    the    fairy-talc    writers 
never  can.    It  was  on  December  21,    182'), 
she  was  born  into  this  world;  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  the  wonderful  li'c  this  child 
was  destined  to  live.      She   was     a   pretty 
plant  with  bright  blue     e\<\s,     but    very 
delicate  and  small,   and     she     was     often 
sever   Iy  ill.      But  when  she  came    to    be 
about  eighteen  months  old,     her     health 
improved,  and  at  two  years  of  a^e.    tho-e 
who  knew  her  describe     her    as     a     very 
active  and  intelligent  child.      Sne  had  al- 
ready learned  to  speak  a  few  words,    ami 
knew  some  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
But,  when  she  was  two  years  and     one 
month  old,  came  the  sad  event  which  was 
to  make  her     life     a     strange    one.      The 
scarlet  fever  entered  the  household.    Her 
two  elder  sisters  died  of  the  disease,  and 
she  was  stricken  down  by    it.      She    was 
dangerously  ill  for  a  long,  long  time.   No 
one  thought  it  possible  that  this  delicate 
child  could  recover.    For  five  months  she 
was  in  bed,  in  a  perfectly  dark  room.    She 
could  eat  no  solid  food  for  seven     weeks 
It  was  a  whole  year  before  she.could  walk 
without  support,  aed  two  years  before  his 
could  sit  up    all    day    and     dismiss   the 
doctor.      But  she  did  not  die,  though  for 
long  her  life  hung  by  a     slender     thread. 
And,  when  she  recovered,  she   was  real  If 
horn  anew  into  a  strange  world— a    world 
so  strange   that   we     of    this     world    card 
hardly  imagine  what  it  is  to  live  hi  it.  The! 
fever  had  destroyed  her  siohr, —  the    poor 
lit!  le  girl  w  as    forever     blind.      Nor    was 
tliHall;  her     hearing,     too,     v:  as    totally 
gone.    And,  not  being  to  hear,  she  would 
nevi-T  le'arn  to  talk  as  we     do, — she      was 
dumb;   A  pretty  childof  rive  year?,- deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind!      Even  worse -she   had 
very  little  power  to  smell  oi  taste.    Touch 


was  her  only  sense.  Her  tinkers  rmist  take 
the  place  of  e\es.  ears,  and  month.  O 
course  the  fever  had  destroyed  all  re- 
collection of  her  babyhood.  Her  life  in 
this  beautiful  world  t!»at  children  love, 
and  which  she  hid  haidly  known,  ^,s 
over.  She  must  live  in  a  dark  woild 
without  sunshine, '--.a  silent  world  with- 
out h  sound.  She  cx)tild  irot  even  smell 
the  flowers  whose  b  <auti  -s  she  couid  not 
see. 

But  lest  you  should  think  so  strange 
and  sad  a  story  is  not  meant  to  l>e  true, 
[  will  tell  you  her  name.  It  v.  as  Laura 
Dewey    Bndgman. 

Her  parents— Daniel  and  Harmon)  . 
Biid^man —lived  on  a  farm  about  seven  I 
miles  from  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  j 
there  Laura  w  as   burn. 

She  'lived  on  the  farm  near  Hanover 
until  she  was  eight  years  old.  Her  pa  - 
enis  were  poor  and  they  knew  nothing  ol 
the  w  ays  of  teaching  the  blind  or  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  They  treated  her  with 
great  kindness  aud  taught  her  to  make 
herself  useful  about  the  house.  It.  was 
difficult  to  make  her  understand'  "hat 
they  desired,  but  they  communicated  by 
simple  signs  Pushing  meant  "go,"  and 
pulling,  "corae."  A  pit  on  the  head 
meant  "That's  good,  Laura;"  a  pat  on  the 
back,  "Laura  mustn't  do  that. " 

Laura1-  great  friend  was  a  Mr  Tenny, 
a  kind  hearted  old  man,  who  "loved  me 
as  much  as  if  I  was  his  own  daughter. " 
she  writes.  He  used  to  take  her  out  for 
a  walk  across  the  fields,  or  sit  down  by 
the  brook  and  amuse  her  throwing  stones 
into  the  water  and  letting  her  feel  the 
little  waves,  that  the  stones  made,  come 
back  to  the  shore  She  always  knew  Mr. 
Tenny  and  all  her  other  friends  by  simply 
eelitVg  their  hands.  So  you  see  that  little 
Laura  was<juite  happy.  She  never  knew 
how  much  more  of  the  world  other  little 
girls  could  enjoy,  and  so  she  did  not  tiyy 

them. 

In  this  way  she  spent  three  long  years 
Her  few  signs  were  all  that  connected  her 
with  other  human  beings.  She  did  not 
know  the  name  of  anything.  She  knew 
only  the  few  things  that  she  could  t«  tub. 
For  all  the  rest  she  lived  in  that  dark, 
silent,  lonely  world  of  her  own.  The 
green  trees  and  y; ay  flowers,  the  blue  sky 
and  floating  clouds  were  unknown  to  be?;. 
Imagine,  if  you  can.  a  world  without 
color,  without  light!  A  perpetual  night 
without  moon  >.r  stars;  wouldn't  it  be 
awful?      No  green  fields  and  no   sky,     not 


blue  eyes  and  golden  hair;  no  picture- 
books  nor  bright  dresses.  And  the  sad 
stillness  of  that  world,  where  nobody 
laughs  and  no  birds  sing  and  Mother's 
voice  doesn't  call  and  comfort;  where 
nobody  can  t<  !l  stones  or  make-belive  . 
Think  of. a  child  who  couldn't  ask  ques- 
tions'! Why  that  s  the  principal  thit;.g 
that  children  have  to  do! 

Tut  I  aura  w«s  not  to  stay  much  lorig<  r 
in  h»'T  lonely  world  O  ie  day  a  gentl> 
uan  cm  me  to  see  her  parents  aud  offered 
t  >  take  Laura  to  Boston  to  teach  her  to 
read  an  1  write  as  other  blind  children 
I  >,  an  I  to  talk  with  her  fingers  as  do  the 
de  if  and  dumb.  It  was  Dr  Samuel  Howe, 
tuperinterendent  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
or  the  Blind.  He  was  one  of  those  wise 
men  who  put  heart  and  soul  into  v.  hat- 
ever  t!njy  decide  to  do.  Wha.t  Mr.  Howe 
decided  t>  lo  was  ti  bring  Laura  Bridg- 
mau  back  into  our  world,  just  so  for  as 
that  could  be  done.  Of  course  her 
parents  were  sorry  to  have  Laura  go,  hut 
they  knew  that  it  was  for  the  best;  and 
Laura  felt  just  as  homesick,  when  she 
came  to  the  big  in -titution  in  Boston,  as 
any  other  girl  of  eight  years  would  have 
felt.  Of  course  she  couldn't  know  why 
she  wa;  taken  away  from  home.  She 
soon  made  friends  with  the  marton,  and 
with  her  teacher,  Miss  Drew.  She  spent- 
much  time,  the  first  few  days,  in  knitting 
for  she  liked  to  have  sometimes  to  do, 
and  took  her  work  to  the  matron  when 
ever  she  dropped   stitch. 

One  morning,  after  she  was  used  to  the 
Home,  Dr.  Howe  and  Miss  Drew  gave 
Laura  her  first  lesson.  They  were  to 
teach  her  the  alphabet.  But  how?  She 
couldn't  see  the  letters,  but  she  could  feej 
them  if  they  were  cut  out  of  wood  or 
raised  on  paper.  But  when  she  felt  some- 
thing like  an  A,  she  con!  i  not  Know 
what  it  was,  and  they  could  nor  tell  her 
It  was  just  theca  ne  as  feeling  her  mothers 

teapot* — it  was  a  thing  with  a  funny 
shape    and     didn't    seem    to    be   ot    any 

known  use.  As  for  three  things,  like 
C,  A,  T,  spelling  or  meaning  the  puss, 
you  might  as  well  ask  her  to  feel  a  table, 
a  chair,  and  an  inkstand,  and  give  her  to 
understand  thnt  those  meant  the  cat. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  way  of 
showing  her  what  a  word  was  for;  }>m 
learned  it  just  by  hearing  other  people 
speak.   But     Laura    had    never  heard  nor 


read  of  spokeri    a    worcTsinceshe    could 
remember.- 

This  is  what  Dr.  Howe  did       He    took 
some  things  such  us  she   knew   at     home, 
— a  knife,  fork,  spoon,  key,  (hair,  —and 
then  fornu  d  on  labels  in  large    raise    let- 
ters the  names  of  these  things—  KNIFE, 
FORK,  etc.      He  made  her  feel  the  knife, 
and  ihen  passed  her  finger  over  the  label; 
then  -he  pasted  the  label,  KNIFE.  Oh  the 
knife  to  show  that  they  belonged  togeth- 
er, and  made  her  feel  them  again.      Laura 
submitted  to  it.      But  all  she    understood 
was  that  the  labels  were     riot    all     alike, 
and  people  seemed  to  want  fco  pa? t    then* 
ou  things.      Her  first  lesson,  la-ting  three 
quarters- of  ap  hour,  left  her  much     puzz 
led.      But  at  last,  after  many    r«  petitions  ; 
of  this  exercise,  she  seemed     to    get     the 
idea  that  the  raised     letters     meant     tin- 
objects.      She  showed  this  by  taking    the 
l.d  el,  CHAIR,  and     placing     it    on     one 
(  hair  and  then  on  another.      Nov\.  Laura 
was  interested  ;  it  was  a    splendid    game. 
Dr.  Howe  gave  her  the     things    and     she 
was  to  find  the  right  labels;  then  he  gave 
her  the  labels  and  she  found  the     things. 
She  had  learned  what  a  word  is  and    was 
delighted.      Dr.  Howe  always  patted  hei 
on  the  head    ■   1  <  n   she     v  as    rig-1  t,     ami 
tapped  her  lightly  on     the    elbow     when 
she  was  wrong,     The  lessons    were    long 
and  tedious,  but —she    whs    acquiring    a 
language  ! 

Of  course  one  cannot  do  much  talking 
with  a  lot  of  labels;  and  a  greet  many 
things  that  one  wishes  to  talk  about  can 
not  be  labeld  at  all.  The  next  thing  was 
to  leach  her  that  a  word  was  made  u,j  of 
letters.  The  label,  BOOK,  was  cut  up 
into  tour  parts:  B,  O,  O,  K.  Laura  was 
then  made  to  feel  the  label  and  each  of 
the  parts;  then  these  were  mixed  to 
gether  and  she  was  to  Set  up  the  word 
like  the  label.  That  was  rather  easy 
Then  Dr.  Howe  had  a  case  of  metal  types 
made  for  her.  It  had  four  alphabets  in 
it  and  one  was  always  set  up  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  while  she  moved  about  the 
other  three.  In  three  days  she  learned 
the  order  of  the  litte»>,  and  could  find 
;  ny  lettet  at  once.  She  was  never  tired 
of  setting  up  the  metal  types*,  to  make 
the  lew  words  she  had  learned.  She 
co  dd  really  be  a  child  now.  for  she  could 

ask  questions.  She  indicated  the  butter 
to  ask  what  the  name  of  it  was,  and  her 
teacher  set  up  BUTTER  on,  th?  type- 
case.      Laura  felt  it,  took  it  apart  and  set 


it  tip  again,  and  knew  ever  after.  Those 
were  aright  and  busy  da)s  for  her.  She 
war  making  up  f<-  her  long  years  of  lone- 
liness, and  entering  a  real  world  at  last. 

But  even  this  was  a  clumsy  way  of 
talking.  There  was  a  much  quicker  way 
for  her;  the  alphabet;  and  that  was  learn- 
ed next.  Most  deaf-mutes  can  see  the 
signs,  but  Laura  had  to  learn  them  by 
feeling.  They  gave  her  the  type  A  to 
feel  with  one  hand,  while  she  felt  the 
position  of  the  teacher's  hand  with  the 
other.  Then  she  herself  made  the  siun 
for  A  and  was  patted  on  the  ln-ad  for 
getting  it  right.  She  was  overj  »ked 
with  this  easy  way  or  talking.  That  is 
whatb'er  leather  said  of  it;  'I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  meal  taken  after 
she  appreciated  the  use  of  the  finger 
alphabet.  Every  ai tide  that  she  touch 
ed  must  have  a  name  and  I  was  <  bliged 
to  call  some  one  to  help  me  wait  upon 
the  other  (  hildren,  while  she  kept  me 
*»usy  in  spelling  the  new  words." 

So  far,  she  knew  only  the  names  ot 
things  When  she  had  learned  about  one 
hundred  of  these  common  nouns,  Miss 
Drew  began  to  teach  her  a  tew  verbs. 
Sue  let  Laura  leel  the  motion  of  the  door 
as  it  whs  being  closed,  and  then  spelled 
out  '  Shut  door"  on  her  ringers.  Then 
the  dour  was  opened  and  her  teacher 
spelled  out  "Open  door.1'  Laura  knew 
what  "door"'  was.  and  so  easily  learned 
the  meaning  of  '•shut1'  and  "open  " 
Then  adjectives  vvere  learned,  beginning 
with  such  as  could  be  easily  understood, 
for  example:  heavy,  light,  rough,  smooth, 
thick,  thin,  wet,  dry.  Next  she  learned 
proper  names,  ahd  very  soon  she  knew 
the  names  ./f  all  the  many  persons  in  that 
large  institution.  But  just  think!  she 
never  knew  her  own  name  nor  even  that 
she  had  one,  uutil  then  —  when  she  was 
niue  \ ears  old.  A  year  later,  she  began 
to  learn  to  write.  A  pasteboard,  with 
grooves  in  it,  just  the  small  letters,  was 
put  under  the  paper.  A  letter  was  prick- 
ed in  st  if  papbr  so  that  she  could  led  it> 
shape;  then,  holding  the  pencil  in  her 
right  hand,  she  placed  the  forefinger  of 
her  right  hand  close  up  against  the  lead, 
so  as  to  feel  how  the  pencil  was  moving 
It  whs  lather  alow  writing,  but.  all  the 
trouble  it  cost  her  to  learn  it  was  forgot- 
ten when  she  sent  her  first  letter  to  her 
mother  You  may  be  sure  that  all  the 
village  saw  that  wonderful     letter,     and 


not  a  few  of  the  wise  bends  were  rather 
doubtful  whether  Laura  really  had  writ- 
ten the  letter,    after  a-fi. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  all 
there  is  to  tell :  how  she  learned  arthmetic, 
and  geography,  and  history,  and  much 
else;  in  short  haw  a  silent,  sightless 
child,  with  power  to  make  only  a  few 
sio-ns,  grew  up  into  a  well-educated, 
bright  pleasant,  happy  woman. 

I  can  only  tell  you  in  a  few  words  how 
her  life  has  been    passed      Through    the 
kindness  of  Mr.  George  Combe,  of   Scot- 
land, and  others,  it  was  made  possible  to 
oive  her  a  teacher  all  to    herseK.     With- 
out  one,  she  could  not  have    been    cared 
for  as  she  deserved.     She  received  all  her 
education  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  always  lived  there  except  w  hen 
spending  the  vacations  at  home.   She  had 
man j  friends,  and,  through    the    report 
that  Dr.  Howe  wrote  for  many    years    of 
her  progress,  had  become  known  to  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world.   Many  ladies  learn- 
ed the  finger  alphabet  simply  to  be    able 
to  talk  with  her,  and  she  wrote    aud     re- 
ceived many   letters.     Her  room     had    a 
v\  iudow  facing  south,  and  she  often  head- 
ed her  letters   "Sunny  Home.''  She    took 
pleasure  in  arranging  her  room  aud     read 
a  great  deal.        You  know     that    quite  a 
number  (if  books  have  been     printed     in 
raised  letters  for  the  blind.      The     letters 
must  be  large  and  are  printed  on  one  side 
of  the  page  only       It  takes  sixteen     large 
volumes  to  print  the  Bible  in     this     way 
Most  blind  persons  cultivate     one    finger 
for  reading  until  it  is  very  sensitive    and 
can  feel  the  letters  very  rapidly,   but,     of 
course,  not  so  rapidly  as  we  can  read  with 
our  eye?. 

Her  spare  time  was  devoted  to  knitting, 
sewinu,  crocheting  lace  and  mats,  and 
talking.  Through  her  life  was  a  peace- 
ful and  happy  one,  it  had  also  its  severe 
trials.  Several  of  her  teachers,  to  whom 
she  was  much  attached,  died;  her  closet 
fie  with  the  world  was  always  her  con- 
stant teacher  and  companion,  who  was 
eyes,  ears,  and  tongue  for  her.  Her 
teacheis  naturally  learned  to  sympathize 
v*  ith  her  condition  more  tean  others  could, 
and  the  loss  of  one  of  these  dear  friends 
was  a  great  affiction.  She  even  had  to 
endure  the  loss  of  her  benefactor.  Dr. 
Howe.      He  had  lived  to  see  her  grow  up 


into  what  he  had  hoped  see  might  be- 
come when  he  took  her  from  h>  i  home  in 
Hanover.  His  death  occurred  in  1876, 
and  affected  Miss  Bridgman  so  seriously 
that  she  was  \ery  ill  and  weak  for  a  Ion*' 
time  alter  a  aid. 

So  she  lived  her  quiet  life,  so  the  days 
grew  into  months,  aDd  the  months  into 
\ ears  —  and  so,  also,  quietly  and  peacefully 
she  passed  away,  on  the  24th  day  of  May, 
I8.it). 

She  was  cared  for  to  the  last  by  the 
loving  friends  who  had  made  a  happy 
existence  possible  to  one  so  grievously 
helpless.  In'o  her  dark  and  silent  world 
the  wisdom  of  man  found  a  way;  is 
brought  to  her  the  sense  of  human  love 
an»l  sympathy,  and  even  made  her  a 
sharer  in  the  world's  treasure  of  learning 
and  imagination.  —  BJdu   In. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    STORY    OF 

LAURA    BRIDGMAN 

Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  saws  :  "The  work  of  open- 
ing the  gates  of  the  prison  of  Laura  Bridgman's  soul  is  one  of  the 
notable  things  of  our  century." 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  says  :  "  We  get  more  from  such  books 
of  the  real  science  of  education  than  we  get  from  any  of  the  speculative 
metaphysical  books. ' ' 

President  W?n.  R,  Harper,  University  of  Chicago,  says  :  "  A  record 
of  a  great  piece  of  work." 

William  Dean  Hozvelh  says:  "The  wonderful  work  of  Dr.  Howe 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  day  of  Helen  Keller,  and  her  liberation 
with  the  key  that  unlocked  the  cell  of  Laura  Bridgman." 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  New  York,  says  of  the  book  :  "Its  value 
cannot  be  overestimated." 

Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  says  :  "  It  is  a  most  opportune  pub- 
lication ;  and  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  have  done  a  great 
service  to  their  generation  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  and  completing  for 
publication  their  father's  MS.  For  it  is  the  story  of  the  work  of  an 
individual,  not  of  a  society,  a  machine,  or  a  system.  We  have  been 
making  good,  lately,  of  these  last  ;  but  what  is  to  redeem  Society  is 
what  here  illuminates  a  single  soul,  and  that  is  personal  touchy 

Frank  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  says:  "It  is  full  of  interest 
from  beginning  to  end." 

Edna  Dow  Cheney,  of  Boston,  says  :  '*  His  [Dr.  Howe's]  achieve- 
ment is  among  the  greatest  and  certainly  most  beneficent  ones  of  the 
wonderful  nineteenth  century.  It  opened  a  new  world  —  and  not  only 
to  the  few  afflicted  sufferers,  but  to  the  whole  world  of  thought  —  by 
the  insight  he  gave  into  difficult  problems  of  life." 


THE    STORY    OF    LAURA    BRIDGMAN 


Prof.  Justin  H.  Smithy  of  Dartmouth  College,  says:  "The  world 
is  the  richer  and  will  be  the  better  for  it." 

Harrison  Morris,  Editor  Lippincott' 's  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  says  : 
"  A  wonderful  revelation  of  pluck,  intellect,  and  human  sympathy. 
How  much  finer  some  of  the  unheralded  heroes  are  than  those  most 
bragged  about  !  " 

Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Cambridge,  says  :  "  A  volume  rich  in  spirit- 
ual suggestion  and  in  a  faith  to  which  discouragement  and  failure  were 
alike  unknown." 

Margaret  Delano',  Boston,  says  :  "  It  is  a  wonderful  book,  not  only 
a  contribution  to  literature,  but  to  the  humanities.  I  should  think 
that  every  one  concerned  in  the  training  of  children  —  I  do  not  mean 
defective  children  only  —  would  feel  that  the  book  was  a  necessitv." 

F.  Marion  Crawford  says  :  "  Not  onlv  profoundly  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  almost  miraculous  things  accomplished 
in  teaching  her  —  it  is  also  verv  touching  and  human,  and  many  will 
read  it  for  these  qualities." 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  Pastor  of  the  Arlington  Street 
Church,  Boston,  savs  :  "It  is  a  truly  wonderful  story.  .  .  .  What  a 
life  of  self-denying  service  it  was,  —  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
indeed,  and  worthy  to  be  classed  among  those  '  greater  works  '  that 
were  promised  of  old.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  do  much  good,  while 
it  throws  into  the  shadow  many  of  the  feebler  efforts  of  the  present  day 
to  serve  mankind." 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  says  of  Dr.  Howe  :  "  His  is  one  of  the 
great  figures  in  American  history.  I  do  not  think  of  another  who 
combines  the  character  of  a  great  reformer,  of  a  great  moral  champion, 
of  a  great  administrator  of  great  enterprises,  requiring  business  sagacity 
as  well  as  courage,  always  in  the  van,  with  the  character  also  of  knight- 
errant  who  crossed  the  sea,  like  the  Red  Cross  Knight  of  old,  to 
champion  the  cause  of  libertv  in  a  distant  nation." 


THE    ST  OKI*    OF    LAURA    BRIDGMAN 

Wonderful  and  interesting  as  Miss  Keller's  story  was,  an  even 
greater  interest  attaches  to  that  of  Laura  Bridgman.  ...  As  all  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  foundation  of  Miss  Keller's  education  were 
those  discovered  by  Dr.  Howe  and  used  in  educating  Miss  Bridgman, 
the  account  of  what  he  did  for  her  and  how  it  was  done  is  of  vital 
interest.  —  Detroit  Tribune. 

The  gradual  unfolding  of  the  latent  powers,  previouslv  shut  up,  as 
it  were,  in  a  barred  cage,  has  an  almost  painful  fascination  for  the 
average  person,  who  finds  it  impossible  to  conceive  what  existence 
might  be  were  he  to  be  deprived  of  more  than  half  of  his  life.  .  .  . 
Jt  is,  indeed,  an  absorbing  biography. —  Providence  Journal. 

Columbus  discovered  a  new  world  ;  for  blind  deaf  mutes,  Dr.  Howe 
drew  the  curtain  and  showed  them  the  way  to  a  world  which  other- 
wise they  could  never  have  even  dreamed  of.  .  .  .  The  whole  career 
of  Dr.  Howe,  with  its  romance,  its  heroism,  and  the  continual  passion 
of  his  always  practical  pity  for  the  afflicted,  should  be  more  fully  known 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  characters  in  American  history.  —  Record- 
Herald,  Chicago. 

A  most  interesting  human  document,  ...  of  great  educational  and 
psychologic  value.  —  Living  Age,  Boston. 

One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  a  centurv  noted  for  its  advance  in 
scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  the  diseased  and  the  stricken.  — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

More  can  be  acquired  from  the  reading  of  this  one  book  than  from 
the  perusal  of  many  books.  It  becomes  to  us  a  teacher  and  a  revelator, 
bearing  with  it  the  precious  secrets  of  a  life  unfolded  like  a  beautiful 
flower  out  of  the  verv  dust  and  darkness  of  earth  itself,  —  the  unfold- 
ment  of  a  hidden  soul  into  life,  light,  beauty,  and  freedom.  — Boston 
Courier. 

The  book  is  a  monument  to  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  man  ;  it  is  also 
of  great  value  to  the  student  of  psychology,  and  is  a  wonderful  story  in 
verv  many  other  ways.  —  Nashville  American. 
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The  history  of  one  of  the  most  astonishing  feats  in  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.  —  Public  Opinion,  New  York. 

In  these  recent  years,  when  such  wide-spread  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  it  is  full  of  marvel  and  instruction 
to  be  thus  led  back  in  minute  and  authentic  detail  to  the  days  of  first 
pioneering  in  the  unbroken  wilderness  and,  as  it  were,  first  clearings 
in  the  pathless  and  tangled  jungle,  which,  alone,  rendered  possible 
these  later  achievements.  Dr.  Howe  was  the  dauntless  original 
Columbus  who  first  led  the  way  through  the  clinging  Sargasso  Sea  to 
any  sight  of  open  blue  water  beyond  or  any  hope  of  the  cry,  '*  Land, 
land  !  "  —  Boston  Herald. 

A  wonderful  story  of  modest  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  on  the  part 
of  a  good  and  accomplished  man.  — ■  New  7'ork  Evening  Sun. 

The  volume  is  valuable,  both  educationally,  scientificallv,  and  for  its 
unconscious  revelation  of  Dr.  Howe's  sterling  qualities,  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing a  full  record  of  his  wonderful  achievement.  —  Brooklyn  Times. 

A  book  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  educational  library,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  home  where  the  natural  development  of  children  is 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  consequence.  ...  A  careful  narrative  of  a 
successful  experiment  in  education,  the  full  force  of  which  has  never 
been  computed.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

This  unpretentious  life  history  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  at  once  a  text- 
book and  an  inspiration,  a  record  of  a  novel  and  profoundly  interesting 
system  of  instruction  and  an  alluring  revelation  of  a  heretofore  undis- 
covered realm  of  philanthropv.  —  Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  enlightenment  of  this  darkened  spirit,  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
freeing  of  this  prisoned  mind,  was  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  —  Louisville  Evening  Post. 
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